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PART IV. 


DEMONSTRATION INTO MARYLAND—OUTPOST DUTY AND FIGHTS ON THE POTOMAC. 


(From the 19th of September to the 9th of October.) 


Genera, Sroart had received 
orders from General Lee to march 
at once, with two of his brigades 
(Hampton’s and Robertson’s), two 
regiments of infantry, and his horse- 
artillery, to the little town of Wil- 
liamsport, about fifteen miles higher 
up the Potomac, cross again into 
Maryland, and by ‘a vigorous de- 
monstration induce the enemy to 
believe that a large portion of our 
whole army was manoeuvring against 
them at that point. Accordingly, 
we had scarcely fallen asleep when 
the order was given to mount, and 
We commenced our rapid march 
through the chill fog of the morn- 
ing, cold, hungry, and wet to the 
skin. But a few hours of hard 
riding, the genial warmth of the 
sun breaking through the watery 
sky, and more than all else, a lux- 
urious breakfast, which was quickly 
prepared for us at a hospitable 
house on the roadside, the first 
regular meal that we had enjoyed 
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for many days, revived and re- 
yea us. About noon we reached 

e Potomac opposite William 
forded the aoa au drove a awed 
dron of Federal cavalry stationed 
there out of the place towards 
Hagerstown, a village some six 
miles distant. 

A mile beyond Williamsport we 
halted, throwing out our pickets 
and videttes. It was not long be- 
fore the enemy returned with rein- 
forcements, and a lively skirmish 
ensued,. with even a spirited can- 
nonade; for we made, of course, as 
a part of our plan, as great a display 
of our forces and as much noise as 
possible. 

I had here a very striking ex- 
ample of how little effect is often 
produced by volley-firing. . Two 
companies of one of our infantry 
regiments. which were stationed on 
the turnpike running to Hagers- 
town, and had hastily thrown up a 
small intrenchment across the road, 
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were charged in a very dashing 
manner by some squadrons of the 
Federal cavalry. The intrenchment 
was concealed from view by a slight 
elevation of ground about forty 
steps in front of it, so that the 
Yankees came upon it quite unex- 
pectedly. The infantry officer in 
command had given orders to his 
men to reserve their fire till the last 
moment, and the dense ranks of 
the horsemen had arrived within 
close range when suddenly the vol- 
ley thundered upon them, mak- 
ing them turn and fly precipitately. 
Having been myself with the in- 
fantry, I galloped forward, believing 
that at least half of the assailants 
had been brought to the ground, 
but found to my surprise that not 
a man or a horse had been struck 
down, the leaden hail having passed 
far above their heads. On several 
subsequent occusions I had a simi- 
lar experience. The haste and un- 
certainty of volley-firing, even with 
the improved firearms now in use, 
made it possible in a few cases fur 
our cavalry successfully to attack 
and ride down unbroken infantry— 
a matter which, with accurate drop- 
ping fire, I regard as out of the 
question. 

During one of the pauses of the 
fight, when the enemy had retired 
some distance, General Stuart re- 
quested me to reconnoitre their 

sition and further movements. 

aving done this closely, I sent my 
report by an orderly I had taken 
with me, and was riding slowly 
along the turnpike on my return, 
when I passed a modest-lookiug 
farmhouse, in the garden of which 
was a trellis of such superb grapes 
that I could not resist asking of the 
proprietor, who stood in his door- 
way, permission to pluck some of 
the bunches which hung in such 
tempting profusion. The request 
was not only granted at once, but 
the hospitable farmer invited me 
to alight and join him at dinner, 
which was just about to be served. 
As Bg now. seemed perfectly 
quiet, and the enemy nowhere at 


hand, [ did not think it imprudent 
to accept his kind offer, otherwise 
so entirely consistent with my in- 
clination ; so tying my horse to the 
garden-gate, about twenty steps 
from the building, I entered the 
drawing-room, which was alread 

pervaded by the appetsing smell 
of the coming meal. The farmer's 
wife, seeing sume ugly rents in my 
dilapidated uniform coat, kindly 
proposed to mend them for me, 
and, waiving the matter of a major 
in his shirt-sleeves in her presence, 
had just commenced her not easy 
task, when I heard the heavy clatter 
of hoofs on the turnpike, and saw, 
at the same moment, a whole squa- 
dron of Yankees approaching at a 
full gallop. With one bound I 
cleared the drawing-room, Jeaving 
coat and dinner behind, and ran to 
my horse, which, participating in 
his master’s alarm, was jumping 
and plunging so furiously that it 
was quite an acrobatic feat to mount 
him. Meanwhile the hostile dra- 
goons had arrived within twenty 
steps of me, brandishing their 
sabres and yelling like demons; 
and it seemed likely enough that 
the grapés which had seduced me 
with their sweetness would prove 
sour enough in the sequel. At this 
critical moment, a couple of shells 
from two of our guns, which had 
been put in position on an acclivity 
commanding the turnpike, a mile 
off, whizzed close over my he 

and with admirable aim explode 
in the very midst of the advancing 
foe, emptying several saddles. At 
the same instant was heard the 
war-cry of a squadron of our Vir- 
ginia horsemen sent by General 
Stuart to my relief. Their onset 
and the terrible effect of our artil- 
lery made the Yankees whee] and 
run much faster than they had 
come; and thus was saved my life 
and liberty, coat and dinner. Join- 
ing our men in the pursuit, I had 
the satisfaction of overtaking and 
capturing several of the recent dis- 
turbers of my peace. Passing the 
farmhouse on my return, the excel- 
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lent mistress of the establishment, 
with a pleasant smile upon her 
honest face, handed me across the 
garden-gate my repaired garment, 
saying that she had kept my dinner 
for me. I accepted her attentions 
with many thanks, but preferred at 
this time to enjoy dinner and grapes 
on horseback. 

One of our guns on this occasion 
had been fired off by a fair young 
lady of Williamsport, re-enacting 
the rdle of the Maid of Saragossa. 
She had solicited the honour from, 
General . Stuart, and the cannon 
was ever afterwards called by our 
artillerymen “The Girl of Williams- 
port.” 

During the afternoon we drove 
the enemy back for a considerable 
distance, and our line of pickets 
was established about four miles 
from the Potomac, on the roads 
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leading through Maryland into Penn- 
sylvania. Late in the evening I re- 
ceived orders from General Stuart 
to make a reconnaissance with two 
squadrons of the Georgia regiment 
of Hampton's brigade, alohg the 
turnpike leading to Hagerstown, and 
ran against a strong body of the 
Federal cavalry, whom we at once 
attacked and chased into the suburbs 
of the town. Here large reinforce- 
ments received us with so galling a 
fire that we were obliged to give up 
the pursuit. 

At night General Stuart was in- 
vited with his staff to a little party 
in Williamsport, where we had a 
capital supper, and where, with mu- 
sic and the dance, in the society of 
some very charming young ladies, 
the time went merrily by, till we 
joined our troops, at a late hour, in 
their bivouac. 


RENEWED FIGHTING, AND PASSAGE OF THE POTOMAC BY NIGHT. 


20th September. — Our regiments 
moved early to the front the follow- 
ing day, as our scouts had reported 
the enemy, largely reinforced, to be 
advancing slowly upon our outposts. 

At General Stuart's request, I 
accompanied him on one of those 
ttle reconnoitring expeditions out- 
side our lines, of which he was so 
fond, and which were always likely 
to terminate disastrously, as in this 
instance was so near being the case. 
We observed the precaution in the 
start of keeping as much as possible 
concealed by the dense undergrowth 
of the forest, but we had neverthe- 
less been observed by some of the 
Yankee pickets, and a body of 
about twenty-five horsemen had 
been quietly sent to our rear, cut- 
ting us off completely from our 
command. We were riding along 
at our ease, when my sharp ear 
detected the little clinking sound 
which a sabre scabbard often makes 
in striking against a tree in a ride 
through the woods; and, believing 
that one of our couriers was ap- 
proaching, I turned leisurely round, 


and saw the long line of the hostile 
cavalrymen, each man riding at 
about twenty steps interval from 
his neighbour, a short distance 
behind us, A few quietly-uttered 
words informed Genersl Stuart of 
the impending danger, when, put- 
ting spurs to our horses, we gal- 
loped off, feeling confident that a 
hot pursuit would follow, in the 
confusion of which we might make 
good our escape. Accordingly, we 
had a regular fox-chase. The whole 
body of the Yankees broke forward 
in a run, calling out to each other, 
and firing their revolvers in ever 

direction. But we were too well 
mounted, and too much accustomed 
to riding through the tangled thickets 
of the forest, to be overtaken ; so in 
a short time, when the Federal 
troopers had been a good.deal scat- 
tered by their rough and rapid mo- 
tion, we slipped through them and 
got over to our lines again before 
the astonished blue-jackets had re- 
covered from their amazement and 


chagrin. 
General Stuart now placed me in 
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command of the left wing of our 
forces, proceeding himself, with the 
other members of his staff, to the 
extreme right. My principal care 
was to guard a broad turnpike 
road leading from Williamsport 
into the interior of Maryland, along 
which an advance of a considerable 
body of the enemy was expected, 
and where small parties of their 
cavalry had already appeared. I 
had two pieces of artillery very 
favourably posted, and two com- 
panies of infantry, which, to pre- 


vent a sudden dash of the Yankee . 


horsemen, I employed in making a 
barricade across the road, flanked by 
small intrenchments stretching out 
‘about fifty yards on either side. 
From time to time I had to check 
the impudent advance of the Federal 
cavalry by a shot from my two guns, 
but altogether there was comparative 
quiet for several hours. 

One of the Yankee officers, who, 
as I was later informed, was the 
colonel of the regiment that had 
effected its escape from Harper's 
Ferry, had attracted my attention 
the previous day by his gallantry 
and the excellent dispositions he 
made of his troops. ere I saw 
him again, galloping very near us 
on a handsome grey horse, quickly 
discovering our weak points, and 
posting and instructing his men 
accordingly. After having left him 
undisturbed for some time, I thought 
it necessary to put a stop to his pro- 
ceedings, and, selecting a couple 
of my infantrymen who had been 

ointed out to me as the best shots, 

made across the open space in 
front of our lines directly towards 
him. Having arrived within rea- 
sonable distance, I ordered my 
sharpshooters to fire at the daring 
colonel, who was moving along at 
an easy gallop, without paying me 
the slightest attention. After seve- 
ral bullets had whistled quite “close 
to him, he suddenly halted, and, 
turning round, advanced a few steps 
and made me a military salute in 
the most graceful manner possible. 
Then calling out to one of his men 
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to hand him a carbine, he raised 
the weapon, took a deliberate aim 
at me, and sent his ball so close 
to my head that I thought it had 
carried away a lock of my hair. I 
saluted him now on my part, and, 
wheeling round quietly, both of us 
rode back to our respective lines, 
So courtesies are sometimes ex- 
changed in the midst of hostile 
conflict. 

During the afternoon, Pelham, 
who for the present had but little 
occupation with his artillery, and 
had been reconnoitring the enemy, 
rode up to me and told me that 
he had discovered, at five hundred 
yards’ distance, an orchard of ve 
fine peaches, a spot which was we 
worth visiting, because, while en- 
joying the fruit, we could obtain 
there a near view of the movements 
of the Federal cavalry, which were 
in considerable strength hard by, 
and thus combine the utile with 
the dulce in a very pleasant and 
profitable manner. As all was 
quiet in my front, I readily con- 
sented to accompany him to the or- 
chard upon @ reconnaissance which 
promised to be so fruitful in its 
results, and we were soon seated 
amid the branches of a large peach- 
tree, eating and looking out to our 
great satisfaction. The Federal cav- 
alry, only a few hundred yards from 
us, was already four regiments strong, 
and farther off the rising clouds of 
dust indicated the approach of yet 
larger columns, so that it was evident 
our demonstration into Maryland had 
not failed of its desired effect, and 
that we occupied the attention of a 
considerable portion of M‘Clellan’s 
army. 

I now returned to my former 
position, and sent an orderly with 
my report to General Stuart, from 
whom I received orders to transfer 
my present command to Major 
Pelham, and join him without 
delay on the right. Here also the 
enemy’s forces were heavily massed 
in front of us, and our scouts re- 
ported large columns of infantry 
with cavalry and artillery, advanc- 
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ing upon all the roads leading to- 
wards Williamsport. In my opin- 
ion the time for our retreat had 
now arrived, but Stuart believed he 
could still hold his ground, and 
seemed determined not to give up 
until he had shown fight. As 
usual, he was exceedingly desirous 
of closely observing the enemy’s 
movements himself, and forming 
his own judgment concerning them; 
and as he and I were riding very 
close upon their lines, we were 
several times chased by small bodies 
of Yankee horse, whom we only 
escaped by jumping the fences, 
which crossed the country on every 
hand, and which were rather too 
high for Northern horsemanship. 

In front of our centre, occupied 
by Hampton’s brigade, no signs of 
the Yankees were to be observed, 
which led Stuart to the opinion 
that it would be practicable for 
his command to move forward 
under cover of the darkness of the 
night, make a cireuit round Hagers- 
town, operate in the enemy’s rear, 
and recross some ‘ten miles higher 
up the Potomac. General Hampton, 
whose patrols had made prisoners 
of men belonging to several different 
divisions of the Federal army, be- 
lieving that a very large portion, 
if not the whole, of M‘Clellan’s 
force was stretched out in a semi- 
circle before him, regarded this 
operation as impossible, and re- 
monstrated against it. But Stuart 
resolutely insisted on the execution 
of his daring design, and sent me 
back to Hampton with peremptory 
orders to march at once. This in- 
trepid general instantly gave the 
command to move forward to what 
he so justly considered certain de- 
struction, saying to me, “Good- 
bye, my dear friend; I don’t think 
you will ever see me or a man of 
my brave brigade again.” Agree- 
ing with him perfectly as to the 
impossibility of the undertaking, 
I bit sad and oppressed as, gallop- 
ing back, I saw the last of the gal- 
lant horsemen disappearing in the 
darkness behind the hills. 
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General Stuart had sent one of 
his batteries across the river, which, 
occupying the high banks opposite 
Williamsport, was, in case of neces- 
sity, to cover our retreat; the rest 
of the guns he posted on an emi- 
nence a mile from the town, around 
which the remaining part of our 
command had been concentrated, 

Night had set in fairly when I 
returned to him, and the enemy 
commencing to press upon us with 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, a 
deafening cannonade ensued, fill- 
ing the air with solid: shot and 
shell, one of which latter missiles 
burst so near my head that for 
several minutes I was completely 
stunned. 

Stuart soon discovered the’ mis- 
take he had committed with regard 
to Hampton’s brigade; and hoping 
it might yet not be too late to save 
them, he said to me, “ Major, you 
are the only man who will perhaps 
be able to find Hampton and * ‘reach 
him in time: ride to him as quick- 
ly as your horse can carry you, and 
order him to return at once and re- 
cross the Potomac.” I was very 
well aware of the danger of this 
commission. The night was pitch 
dark, the enemy’s troops were 
spread out over the whole > 
the ground was broken and difficult, 
and but partially known to me; 
but, more discouraging than all, 
my horse had been so worn down 
by “the continued fatigues of the 
last few days, that I could scarcely 
spur him into a gallop. So long as 
the true cavalier has a good fresh 
horse under him, he recks little of 
danger, and confronts it gaily; but 
with the giving out of his charger’s 
strength the élan disappears, and 
the sense of honour and duty 
alone urges him forward. Silentiy 
I pressed the hand of my chief as 
a last farewell, then, driving the 
spurs into the flanks of my ex- 
hausted steed, I rode off into the 
night. After half an hour I heard 
the sound of hoofs in front of me, 
and bad just put myself in readiness 
for the probable coming rencontre, 
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when, to my surprise and delight, 
my challenge of “Halt! who are 
you?” was answered, “It is I, Ma- 
jor—Captain Hamilton, of Hamp- 
ton’s staff. Where can I find Gene- 
ral Stuart?” He then informed 
me that Hampton had tried at 
several points to break through the 
enemy’s lines, but had been met 
everywhere by overwhelming num- 
bers, and being well convinced of 
the utter hopelessness of doing. so, 
had on his own responsibility or- 
dered a retreat. I despatched Oap- 
tain Hamilton at once to General 
Stuart, to make report to him, and 
proceeded myself to join Hampton, 
whose column I could hear close at 
hand, trotting along the turnpike. 
Whoever has been himself in so 
perilous a situation, and has unex- 
pectedly found hope and _ relief 
again, can understand the joyous 
emotion with which I greeted my 
chivalrous friend, who was as much 
leased to receive as I was to de- 
iver General Stuart’s orders. 
Without further accident we 
reached the banks of the Potomac, 
and as I was well acquainted with 
the somewhat difficult ford, I pilot- 
ed the brigade across the broad 
stream, and having satisfactorily 
accomplished this, returned to Gen- 
eral Stuart, who had in the mean 
time been pressed hard by the 
enemy, and was just directing his 
troops towards the river. Our 
battery on the Virginia side, joined 
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by the other pieces as they were 
successively brought over, now 
opened a spirited fire in the direc- 
tion where the enemy was supposed 
to be advancing, which was an- 
swered vigorously by the Federal 
artillery. This passage of the Po- 
tomac by night was one of those 
magnificent spectacles which are 
seen only in war. The whole land- 
scape was lighted up with a lurid 
glare from the burning houses 
of Williamsport, which had been 
ignited by the enemy’s shells. 
High over the heads of the cross- 
ing column and the dark waters of 
the river, the blazing bombs pé@ssed 
each other in parabolas of flame 
through the air, and the spectral 
trees showed their every limb and 
leaf against the red sky. 

About 11 pm. the crossing had 
been safely effected, and we all 
felt thankful to regain the soil of 
Virginia, after a loss in killed 
and wounded comparatively trifling 
when considered with the dangers 
to which we had been exposed. 
The pursuit was not continued by 
the enemy across the river, and we 
marched quietly about six miles 
further in the direction of Martins- 
burg, and bivouacked for the re- 
mainder’ of the night near the large 
plantation of Mr. C., whose abun- 
dant supplies of corn and hay gave 
sufficient food for the fatigued and 
hungry horses of our whole com- 
mand. 


CAMP AT MARTINSBURG AND CHARLESTOWN—VIRGINIA PARTRIDGES AND A VIR- 


GINIA PLANTATION—ESCAPE OF A SPY-—-ADVANCE AND REPULSE OF 


ENEMY—VISITS TO NEIGHBOURS. 


On the beautiful clear morning 
of Sunday, the 21st of September, 
we continued our march to Mar- 
tinsburg, a small town on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railway and the 
Winchester turnpike, which we 
reached about noon, and around 
which our troops bivouacked. 

Here we received the earliest in- 
heery ara of a decided victory, won 
by Jackson’s corps the previous day, 


THE 


over a portion of the enemy’s forces. 
General M‘Clellan, finding the fords 
of the Potomac but slightly guarded, 
determined upon a forward move- 
ment into Virginia, and had already 
crossed the river with a considerable 
body of his troops at Boteler’s Mill. 
General Lee, foreseeing this, had put 
Jackson in charge of his rear; and 
old Stonewall, having allowed as 
many Yankees to come over as he 
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thought convenient, suddenly broke 
upon them, in his rapid and vigor- 
ous way, routing them entirely, 
killing and wounding large num- 
bers, and taking 2,000 prisoners. 
Such as were not placed hors de 
combat by his impetuous charge, he 
drove into the waters of the Poto- 
mac, which for hours floated down 
the corpses of men killed in the 
middle of the stream by bullet 
or shell, or whelmed beneath the 
waves in attempting to escape. 
Thus the retiring lion had taught 
a severe lesson to his pursuer, and 
attempts to follow our army into 
Virginia were for some time aban- 
doned. 

An old friend and comrade of 
Pelham’s, Captain A., living in Mar- 
tinsburg, iuvited the Major and my- 
self to dine, and we spent a de- 
lightful evening with him and his 
amiable family, it being a late hour 
of the night when we joined the 
rest of our headquarters party in 
bivouac about a mile from town. 

During the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day, we received informa- 
tion that our waggons had halted 
five miles from us in the direction 
of Williamsport, at the small vil- 
lage of Hainesville, where Gene- 
ral Stuart subsequently decided to 
establi-h his headquarters. The 
main body of our army had gone 
in the mean time in the direction 
ofWinchester, the right wing, under 
Longstreet, encamping near that 
town; the left, under Jackson, re- 
maining half-way between Martins- 
burg and Winchester, near the ham- 
let called Bunker Hill. The cavalry 
had to cover the line along the Po- 
tomac from Williamsport to Har- 
per’s Ferry, Hampton's brigade 
being stationed near Hainesville, 
FitzLee’s near Shepherdstown, 
and  Robertson’s, under Colonel 
Munford, near Charlestown, oppo- 
site Harper's Ferry; which latter 
stronghold, after everything valu- 
able had been removed from it, 
had been given up to the enemy. 

We rejoiced greatly at coming up 
with our waggons again after so 





long a separation from them, and 
at having our negro servants to 
wait on us and fresh horses for use. 
Our tents were soon pitched in the 
garden of a little tavern; and hav- 
ing performed our ablutions, and 
indulged in a change of linen, we 
felt once more clean, comfortable, 
and happy. 

In the evening, Pelham and I, 
mounting our mules, rode very 
proudly over to the camp of the 
lst North Carolina regiment, where 
we had been invited by its officers, 
Colonel Baker and Major Gordon, 
to join them—rare luxury indeed— 
in a bowl of punch, and where we 
had a very pleasant symposium, 
laughing and talking over the adven- 
tures of our recent campaign. 

The next day passed as quietly 
as if there had been no enemy 
within a hundred miles of us, and, 
we became industriously lazy, lying 
about on the soft grass, smoking 
the pipe of placid contentment, if 
not the calumet of peace. After 
an early dinner, I determined to 
make myself useful in providing 
for the next morning’s breakfast- 
table of our mess; and, with my 
trusty double-barrel gun, which 
with the necessary ammunition, I 
always carried along in the waggons, 
I sought the partridges which were 
said to abound in the large fields 
around the village. 

The American partridge in its 
habits closely resembles the par- 
tridge of Europe, but is much small- 
er in size, and different in plumage, 
reminding one more of the Europ- 
ean quail. It consorts in large 
coveys, which, after baving being 
dispersed, collect together again by 
a musical whistle, piped in a high 
key. Frequently, during the win- 
ter months, when the ground is 
covered with snow, and sometimes 
even in summer, they take to the 
trees; and more than once I have 
seen whole coveys of them fly out 
of the tufted top of a pine. The 
meat is white and has not much 
of a game flavour, but that of the 
young birds is very tender and 
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delicious. I found a great many 
in the high grass, but having no 
dogs with me, I lost several that I 
had shot, and brought but four home 
with me in my bag. 

In the evening I galloped over 
to Martinsburg, and paid a second 
visit to Captain A. and the agreeable 
ladies of his household, returning 
after midnight to my soft bed in the 
tent. 

Quite unexpectedly I received 
orders next morning from General 
Stuart to proceed with half of the 
staff and couriers to Charlestown, 
near twenty miles off, and to es- 
tablish near there, until further in- 
structions, a second headquarters, 
to which reports from Robertson’s 
brigade, forming the right wing of 
our line, should be sent, and from 
which, in case of urgency, they 
should be transmitted by me to 
General Jackson, at Bunker Hill. 
Our route lay through Martinsburg, 
where a well-dressed man, mounted 
on a good-looking horse, was turned 
over to me by the town authorities 
as a spy. He had been arrested 
there, and it was said the evidence 
was pretty clear that he had been 
engaged in this disgraceful business 
for a long time. I placed him be- 
tween two of my couriers, giving 
them orders to shoot him down 
should he muke any effort to 
escape. 

In due time we reached Charles- 
town, a charming village, the county 
seat of one of the richest and most 
fertile counties of Virginia—Jeffer- 
son—and fixed our headquarters 
upon the farm of Colonel D., about 
half a mile from the town, immedi- 
ately informing the commanding offi- 
cer of Robertson’s brigade, Colonel 
Munford, of my presence. 

Colonel D.’s plantation was one 
of the most extensive and beautiful 
I had seen in America. The stately 
mansion-house stood in the midst of 
fair lawns, and orchards prodigal of 
the peach and the apple; a little re- 
moved from which were large stables 
and granaries, and all around an 
amplitude of rich, cultivated fields, 
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with a background in the distant, 
landscape of dense forests of oak 
and hickory. The family consisted 
of the proprietor, whose military 
title of colonel had been derived 
from the militia, his wife, daughter,, 
and son-in-law, all of whom receiy-, 
ed me with the greatest courtesy. 
and hospitality. The Colonel .-was 
good enough to conduct me all over 
the estate, where many things in- 
terested me; among others the large 
cider-press, then in full operation, 
pouring out the sweet juice of the 
apple, of which everybody, white 
and black, was permitted to drink 
as much as he pleased. Colonel D. 
took much pride in showing me his 
stock of cashmere goats, the first 
pair of which he had himself im- 
ported many years before, at a cost 
of several thousand dollars, It is 
sad to know that all these valuable 
animals, at a later period of the war, 
were killed and devoured by the 
ruthless Yankees. 

I was not alittle embarrassed at 
headquarters by my prisoner, and 
was compelled to ask Colonel D.’s 
permission to use one of the rooms 
of a house in his garden as a jail 
for the night, to which I had the 
spy transferred, with orders that he 
should be bound hand and foot. 
It was very soon reported to me, 
however, that he made a very ob- 
stinate resistance to this treatment, 
and it became necessary for me to 
proceed in person to the lodge to 
have my orders carried out. While 
the work of securing him was go- 
ing on, the spy broke out in a most 
excited manner against me, saying 
that he was a gentleman, and that 
he should not fail. hereafter in mak- 
ing me personally responsible, and 
punishing me for my conduct, I 
begged him, very politely, to be 
quiet, assuring him that if I could 
but follow my own convictions of 
propriety, I shou’d save him from 
the inconvenience and discomfort. of 
his bonds, by hanging him before the 
next morning. I regretted afterwards 
that I had not done so. 

Colonel D. being obliged to make 
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use of the temporary prison the fol- 
lowing morning, I had the delin- 
quent released from his manacles, 
and placed him in charge of a trusty 
young courier, named Chancellor, 
in whom I had the fullest confi- 
dence, and who had always accom- 
panied me on expeditions of pecu- 
liar peril. About half an hour 
later, as I was just making the 
latest entry in my journal, Chan- 
cellor rushed into the room in the 
wildest excitement of rage and 
mortification, and informed me, 
with the tears actually streaming 
from his eyes, that the spy had 
escaped. Having imprudently per- 
mitted him to walk out near a large 
field of Indian corn, then fully in 
tassel, he had profited by a momen- 
tary inattention on the part of his 
keeper, to jump into the thicket of 
green stalks, and vanished behind 
their luxuriant blades, before poor 
Chancellor was able to. fire a shot 
athim. In a few minutes, I myself 
and most of my men were in the 
saddle, searching the fields nar- 
rowly, but without success; and I 
was obliged to relinquish the game, 
and return to headquarters, as the 
boom of artillery, sounding over 
from beyond Charlestown, an- 
nounced that there was other work 
to be done. 

On my way to the scene of action, 
I met a courier from Colonel Mun- 
ford, who reported that the enemy 
had driven back our pickets oppo- 
site Harper’s Ferry, and was ad- 
vancing towards Charlestown in 
considerable strength. I found the 
brigades drawn up across the broad 
turnpike leading to the river, on a 
slight range of hills beyond Charles- 
town, and our artillery well posted 
and already ho'ly engaged with 
two Federal batteries. A large 
number of our men were dismount- 
ed as sharpshooters, and the firing 
ran briskly along our whole line. 
The combat grew for a time fiercer 
and fiercer, and the Yankees seem- 
ed determined upon driving us off; 
but during the afternoon we as- 
sumed the offensive and repulsed 
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them heavily, chasing their flying 
columns into the protecting farti- 
fications of Harper's Ferry. Our 
loss in killed and wounded was 
small; that of the Federals must 
have been large, for, besides those 
left upon the field, many of their 
wounded were carried off in their 
ambulances which I had seen mov- 
ing to and fro all the morning. We 
took twenty-five prisoners. , Late 
in the evening I returned to the 
hospitable mansion of Colonel D., 
where the whole family awaited in 
great anxiety the result of the con- 
flict, and heartily congratulated me 
on our success, 

The spy’s horse, a fine mare five 
ears old, which he left behind him, 

took in charge, and it was after- 
wards formally turned over to me 
by General Stuart. 

The next two days, 26th and 27th 
September, _— in perfect quiet- 
ude, and greatly enjoyed the 
glorious autumn weather, ridin 
all over the country with Colone 
D.’s son-in-law, and visiting the 
neighbouring plantations, which, 
almost without exception, were 
large, fertile, and bexutiful. Among 
others, I visited the mansion of 
Colonel Lewis Washington, a de- 
scendant of George Washington, 
who had in his possession the 
sword which Frederick the Great 
of Prussia had given to his ancestor, 
with the inscription, “From the 
oldest living general to ‘the great- 
est.” We also visited the noble 
estate of Mr. T., who had travelled 
much in Europe, and who gave 
us an excellent dinner, where we 
passed some pleasant hours over the 
walnuts and the wine. All around 
the dwelling were magnificent hick- 
ory trees, which were inhabited b 
innumerable tame grey =— 
that were great pets of Mr. T., and 
amused me exceedingly with their 
nimble and graceful antics. On 
the way home, we passed a large 
pmo which, I was told, be- 
onged to a free negro, one of the 
richest men of the county, who was 
himself the owner of numerous 
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slaves. My pleasant companion 
took care also to show me, with a 
certain pride, what he called an old 
ruin, a dismantled church, a short 
distance from Charlestown, which 
had seventy or eighty years ago 
been burned down, and which 
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looked quite picturesque, with ivy 
trailing from its shattered walls and 
Gothic windows. Upon me, long 
accustomed to the century-stained 
ruins of Europe, the “old” church 
of Jefferson did not make the de- 
sired impression. 


CHANGE OF HEADQUARTERS—FIGHTING RESUMED—-CAMP LIFE AT “THE BOWER.” 


General Stuart had meanwhile 
shifted his headquarters to a point 
exactly in rear of the centre of our 
outpost lines, and much nearer to 
Jackson than my own position at 
Charlestown, thus rendering my 
further detached duty unnecessary. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 
28th, orders reached me to join 
him at “The Bower,” a plantation 
eight miles from Martinsburg, and 
about ten from Charlestown. 

Two-thirds of our march thither 
had been already accomplished, and 
we were just entering the little 
village of Leetown, when a heavy 
cannonade was heard from the 
neighbourhood we had left, and 


Stuart soon came galloping towards 


us. His orders now were that I 
should return with him at once to 
the scene of conflict. 

Riding at full speed, in an hour’s 
time we reached the spot, where our 
troops were hard pressed by the far 
superior numbers of the foe. Gene- 
ral Stuart immediately sent instruc- 
tions to FitzLee to come with all 
haste to his. support, and determin- 
ed upon trying to maintain his 
position until his reinforcements 
should arrive. Munford and _his 
men hed been fighting with their 
accustomed gallantry; but the 
Yankees receiving again and again 
fresh troops from Harper's Ferry, 
and their numerous batteries pour- 
ing upon us a most destructive fire, 
we were compelled to retreat and 
abandon Charlestown, which was 
instantly occupied by the enemy, 
who halted there and did not seek 
to push their success farther. Their 
possession of the town, however, 
was of very short duration; for 


FitzLee suddenly appearing on their 
right flank, at the same moment 
that we attacked them vigorously 
in front, they were now driven in 
turn to their stronghold of Harper's 
Ferry ; and before nightfall we had 
regained our old lines, and re estab- 
lished our pickets. 

As a renewed attack on the mor- 
row was not to be expected, Gene- 
ral Stuart with his staff and escort 
started at’ dusk for our new head- 
quarters in the elysian fields of 
“The Bower,” of the beauty of 
which spot my comrades had given 
me such glowing accounts, that I 
waited with great impatience and 
curiosity the light of the morning, 
arriving there, as we did, after mid- 
night in utter darkness. 

When I arose from my grassy 
couch at sunrise on the 29th, I 
found, indeed, that the half had 
not been told me of “ The Bower.” 
Our headquarters were situated 
on a hill beneath a grove of lofty 
umbrageous oaks of primitive 
growth, which extended, on the 
right, towards the large mansion- 
house, the thick brick walls of 
which, in the blush of the early 
sunlight, were just visible in little 
patches of red through the rich ver- 
dure of the embosoming garden. 
At the foot of this hill, skirting a 
main road to which the slope was 
smooth and gradual, ran the bright 
little river QOpequan, its liimpid 
waters breaking through and tum- 
bling over cliffs and rocks, thus form- 
ing cascades of considerable height, 
with rainbows in its spray as the 
sun changed every falling drop into 
a ruby or a diamond. Phis lovely 
entourage was now enlivened and 
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diversified by the white tents of our 
encampment, the General's, with its 
fluttering battle-flag, in the centre, 
by the smoke of the camp-fires 
where the negroes were busily en- 
gaged in cooking breakfasts, by the 
picturesque groups of officers and 
men who were strolling about or 
cleaning their arms, and by the un- 
tethered horses and mules which 
were quietly grazing all over the 
ground. One may be pardoned 
some extravagance of language in 
attempting to describe a scene which 
brought a feeling of thankful happi- 
ness to the soldier, weary of the ex- 
citement, the toil, the hardships, and 
the anguish of war. 

We had now plenty of food for 
our exhausted animals, which had 
undergone so much fatigue and pri- 
vation, and our own commissariat 
was far more abundant than it had 
been for many weeks. The long 
mess-table, at which we dined to- 
gether in the open air, was loaded 
with substantials that seemed dain- 
ties and luxuries to us, who, often 
for days together, had gone without 
food, and at best could secure only a 
meagre repast, 

The plantation of “The Bower” 
had been long in the possession of 
the family of Dandridge, one mem- 
ber of which, more than a century 
ago, was the pretty widow Martha 
Curtis, née Dandridge, afterwards 
the wife of George Washington, 
whose beauty and amiability have 
been preserved in history and fiction, 
who was delineated by the pencil 
of Stuart in one generation, and 
the pen of Thackeray in another. 
Nowhere, perhaps, in the wide 
limits of the state, could one have 
formed a better idea of the refined 
manners and profuse hospitable life 
of dear old Virginia, and before 
the breaking out of the war “The 
Bower” had rarely been without its 
guests. The proprietor at the time 
I knew the place was a kind-hearted 
intelligent gentleman of fifty or 
thereabouts, whose charming- wife 
retained, in a remarkable degree 
for America, the personal attractive- 
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ness de sa premiére jeunesse. The 
rest of the numerous family con- 
sisted of grown and growing sons 
and daughters and nieces. Of the 
boys, three were in the army fight- 
ing bravely for cause and country. 
The girls, some of whom were ex- 
ceedingly handsome, and all of 
whom were pleasing and accom- 
plished, remained beneath the 
rooftree of the old homestead. 
With these amiable people I soon 
contracted a very intimate friend- 
ship, which time nor distance can 
ever weaken. 

Frequently, when the mocha, of 
which we had captured a large sup- 
ply from the enemy, was smoking 
invitingly on our breakfast-table, 
we had the pleasure of greeting the 
proprietor as a welcome guest at 
our morning meal at headquarters; 
later in the day a lady’s skirt might 
even be seen in the streets of our 
encampment, but regularly every 
night we proceeded with our band 
to the house, where dancing was 
kept up till a late hour. The musi- 
cal conductor of our band was a pri- 
vate of one of our regiments, whom 
Stuart had detached to his military 
family for his musical talents alone, 
Bob Sweeney, a brother of the cele- 
brated banjo-player, Joe Sweeney, 
forerunner of all the Christy’s ;— 
Bob Sweeney, who also played this 
favourite instrument of the family 
with amazing cleverness; who knew 
sentimental, bibulous, martial, nau- 
tical, comic songs out of number; 
who was carried about with him by 
the General everywhere; who will 
have a conspicuous place in some of 
our later adventures; and who, 
after having safely passed through 
many accidents of war, died at last 
of small-pox, regretted by every- 
body, but. most of all by “Jeb. 
Stuart.” Bob was assisted by two 
of onr couriers who played the vio- 
lin, musicians of inferior merit; 
but his chief reliance was in Mulat- 
to Bob, Stuart’s servant, who work- 
ed the bones with the most surpris- 
ing and extraordinary agility, and 
became so excited as to bring 
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head and feet into constant employ- 
ment, turning his body about so ra- 
pidly, and in so curious a manner, 
that one could not help fearing that 
he would dislocate his limbs and 
fly to pieces in the midst of the 
breakdown. ; 

General Stuart was himself al- 
ways the gayest and noisiest of the 
party, starting usually at the close of 
the festivity the famous song— 


“If yon want-to have a good time, 
Join in the cavalry, 
Join in the cavalry,” &c.— 


the whole of the excited company, 
young and old, uniting in the 
chorus, the last notes of which 
sounded far through the still air of 
the night as we walked back to our 
tents. General Stuart did not like 
it at all if any one of his staff- 
officers withdrew himself from those 
innocent merry-makings, after the 
fatigues of the day, to seek an early 
rest, and would always rouse him 
from his slumbers to take part in 
the revelry. 

On the 29th Stuart turned over 
to my care and attention a Federal 
deserter, who pretended to have 
been an officer of Engineers in 


PLEASANTRIES WITH PLEASANTON—WE 
OSCULATORY OVATION 


The first day of October brought 
a sudden change in our life of hap- 
py quietude and social enjoyment. 
At an early hour we received a re- 
port from our pickets near Shep- 
herdstown that the enemy were 
showing themselves in large num- 
bers on the opposite bank of the 
Potomac, to which about noon suc- 
ceeded the intelligence that several 
brigades of Federal cavalry under 
General Pleasanton had crossed the 
river, driven in our pickets, and 
were rapidly advancing upon Mar- 
tinsburg. This put us at once in 
the saddle, and we proceeded at a 
full gallop to the headquarters of 
Colonel William H. F. Lee (son of 
General Robert E. Lee), who was 
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the Prussian army, and professed 
@ competent knowledge of topo- 
graphy, but who turned out to be 
a great humbug, of whom I got rid 
as soon as possible, I have recently 
seen in the northern newspapers 
that this fellow was used as a wit- 
ness for the Federal Government 
in the great conspiracy trial at 
Washington, which fact furnishes 
only another proof of the means to 
which ,the Yankees will resort for 
the carrying out of their system of 
injustice and tyranny. 

I had now taken up my quarters 
in the same tent with my comrade, 
Captain Blackford, who had a won- 
derful talent for making himself 
comfortable; and in a short time 
we had so improved our habitat 
that it was quite a model establish- 
ment. My former tent (one of the 
so-called dog-tents), which was very 
narrow and contracted, insomuch 
that when I lay in it at full length 
either my head or my feet must be 
exposed to the night air and the 
dews, I turned over to our two 
negroes William and Gilbert, who 
enlargetl it greatly, and it now 
stood immediately in the rear of 
our own. 


LOSE AND RECAPTURE MARTINSBURG— 
AT SHEPHERDSTOWN. 


temporarily in command of the 
‘brigade of his cousin FitzLee, this 
officer having a few days before re- 
ceived a kick on the leg from a 
malicious mule, which disabled him 
for a considerable time. Colonel 
Lee had already hastened towards 
Martinsburg, whither we followed 
him, and where General Stuart 
found, to his intense disgust, that 
tbe place had been abandoned— 
information that we first received 
from the whizzing bullets of the 
Yankee sharpshooters on approach- 
ing the outskirts of the town. 
Colonel Lee had retired a short 
distance upon the turnpike Jeading 
to Winchester ; General Hampton 
with his brigade rested on the 
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road leading to Hainesville, both 
commands still keeping up a con- 
nection with each other. Gene- 
ral Stuart sent at once for the 
brigade commanders, and, express- 
ing his great dissatisfaction, said, 
“Gentlemen, this thing will not do; 
I will give you twenty minutes, 
within which time the town must 
be again in our possessidn.” Lee's 
brigade was ordered to open the at- 
tack in front, supported by a cor- 
responding movement of Hamp- 
ton’s command on the enemy’s 
right flank. Our brave horsemen, 
who were happy to have their bold 
beloved commander with them again, 
received us as we galloped up to 
their lines with tremendous cheers, 
which struck terror inte the hearts of 
the Federals. 

Our column of attack (column of 
pte as the road leading into 

artinsburg, being lined on either 
side by stone walls, rendered the 
formation in line impossible) was 
soon formed, the sabres leapt rat- 
tling from their scabbards, and with 
a loud yell the mighty body of many 
hundred horsemen dashed forward at 
a full gallop down the turnpike. 
Hampton starting simultaneously on 
the Hainesville road, and our horse- 
artillery opening a spirited fire over 
our heads, the effect was too much 
for the Yankees, who turned in rapid 
flight in the direction of Shepherds- 
town. * 
I was the first of our command to 
enter Martinsburg, but as much 
as I spurred my horse, I arrived 
there only in time to see the last 
of the blue-jackets disappearing on 
the opposite side of the village. 
Hampton now received orders to 
occupy Martinsburg and gradually 
re-establish his pickets, Lee’s brigade 
continuing the pursuit, followed 
by Pelham with four of his guns, 
which he posted on a hill a mile 
beyond the town, and opened with 
them a rapid and veryeffective fire 
upon the dense columns of the 
enemy. 

Stuart would have given a great 
deal to capture the commander of 


the Federal horse and annihilate 
his command. He had been with 
General Pleasanton at West Point, 
and they had there been bitter ene- 
mies. Pleasanton had annoyed 
Stuart greatly in the olden days by 
his foppish vanity, and in the latter 
days by his dash and enterprise. 
But this was not tobe. The Yan- 
kees in their flight, recovering from 
their panic, had often turned round 
and dow determined fight; and 
their numerous horse-artillery, which 
was admirably served, by its de- 
structive fire covered excellently 
well their retreat. The increasing 
darkness also interfered much with 
the celerity of our movements; but 
the indefatigable Stuart, leading 
everywhere in person, carried his 
men forward again and _— driv- 
ing the enemy through epherds- 
town into the waves of the Poto- 
mac. The rear-guard of the Fede- 
rals was, by a determined attack 
at the last moment, completely dis- 
d; but, protected by the intense 
darkness of the night, most of the 
men made their escape, and only 
thirty prisoners fell into our hands. 
But the killed and wounded of the 
Federals must have reached a large 
figure. 
On our return through Shep- 
herdstown, we stopped for an hour 
at the house of a lady friend of 


General Stuart, Mrs. L., whose hus- 


band, one of his former classmates, 
had been killed at the first battle of 
Manassas, to whom and her sisters 
I was presented, and with whom 
at a later period I became well ac- 
quainted. The General’s presence 
was no sooner known in the village 
than a mob of young and pretty 
girls collected at Mrs. L.’s house, all” 
of whom were very much excjted, 
to such an extent, indeed, that the 
General’s. uniform was in a few 
minutes: entirely shorn of its but- 
tons, taken as souvenirs; and if he 
had given as many locks of his hair 
as were asked for, our commander 
would soon have been totally bald. 
Stuart suffered all this very grace- 
fully, with the greater resignation 
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as every one of these patriotic young 
ladies gave him a kiss as tribute and 
reward, This latter favour was un- 
happily not extended to the staff- 
officers, and it may be readily ima- 
gined that it was bien triste for us to 
look on, and not take a part in the 
pleasant ceremony. 

We arrived at “The Bower” at 
a late hour of the night, but found 


WITH A FLAG OF TRUCE 


The following day there came 
some important documents and 
letters from General R, E. Lee to 
be transmitted to General M‘Clellan, 
and I had the honour to be selected 
by our commander-in-chief as the 
bearer of them into the Federal lizes. 
To make a favourable impression 
upon “our friends the enemy,” I 
fitted myself out as handsomely as 
the very seedy condition of my 
wardrobe would allow; and as ail 
my own hoises were, more or less, 
broken-down, I borrowed a high- 
stepping, fine-limbed chestnut from 
one of my comrades of the staff for 
the occasion. General Stuart took 
advantage of the opportunity to send 
under my charge a batch of prison- 
ers for exchange, and, intrusting 
me with some private messages to 
M‘Clellan, bade me proceed as far 
as possible into the enemy’s lines 
and employ all my diplomacy to 
obtain a large insight into his posi- 
tions, to as great an extent, at least, 
as was consistent with the pro- 
prieties of my mission. About 10 
o’clock in the morning, my 50 or 60 
Yankee prisoners were turned over 
to me by Colonel W. H. F. Lee at 
his, camp, and at noon I reached 
the Potomac near Shepherdstown, 
escorted by a cavalcade of our oili- 
cers, who were interested in accom- 
panying me as far as the river with 
my flag of truce. This imposing 
ensign consisted of a white pocket- 
handkerchief on a long pole, and 
was borne most loftily by one of 
our couriers, a handsome martial- 
looking fellow, who crossed the 
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our kind host yet awake, the excite- 

_ment and anxiety of the day having 
prevented him from retiring. Here 
we obtained compensation for the 
loss of our dinner in an abundant 
supply of cold meat, and cut into a 
capital Virginia ham with a greater 
amount of destruction than we had 
done durihg the day into the ranks 
of the enemy. 


INTO THE ENEMY’S LINES. 


river with it, and soon brought 
for me the permission to come to 
the opposite shore. I was greatly 
amused, during our passage of the 
ford, by the bitter complaints of 
the Yankee prisoners, that they 
were forced to wade through the 
cold waters of the Potomac, which 
wet them from head to foot. I 
answered them, that [ was not my- 
self unmoved by the cruel compul- 
sion, and that I should be yet more 
deeply affected by it, had not all 
the boats along the river been seized 
and burned by their army. On the 
Maryland shore I was received by 
a major, who was in command of 
the outposts at this part of the 
Federal lines, who handed me his 
proper written acknowledgment for 
the prisoners, and said, that as for 
the papers and documents I might 
deliver them to him, and he would 
forward them at once. This, of 
course, I politely declined, giving © 
him to understand that despatches 
of such importance I could only 
deliver to General M‘Clellan, or, 
should this be impossible, to some 
other general of his army, and add- 
ing, that as I supposed General Plea- 
santon to be supreme in command of 
this portion of the lines, I should be 
lad to be conducted tohim. The 
ajor here betrayed some embar- 
rassment, and spoke of impossibili- 
ties, &c., but at last concluded to 
send off a mounted officer for further 
instructions. 

Meanwhile, all the Yankee sol- 
diers who were not on duty came 
running towards me, impelled by 
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curiosity to see the “ great big rebel 
officer,” in such numbers that the 
Major was compelled to establish a 
cordon of sentries around me to 
keep them at a respectful distance. 
The only camp-stool that could be 
produced having been politely offer- 
ed me for a seat, I soon found my- 
self engaged in a lively and pleasant 
conversation with a group of Fede- 
ral officers. Upon one matter only 
that was brought into the discourse 
we were unable to agree. They 
claimed the battle of Sharpsburg 
as @ brilliant victory for their arms. 
“I could not see it in that light. 

At length, after a weary time of 
waiting, came the -answer to the 
Major’s message that I might pro- 
ceed, and a good-looking young 
cavalry officer was reperted to me 
as guide and protector. Eager to an- 
ticipate a disagreeable and awkward 
formality, I now asked to be blind- 
folded, but this was politely waived. 
Starting from the ford I took a tall 
and singularly shaped pine - tree, 
which reared itself far above the 
tops of its neighbours, as a land- 
mark, and with this constantly in 
sight, it was not difficult for me to 
discover that I was purposely car- 
ried about in a circle, up hill and 
down dale, through dense woods 
and vast encampments of troops. 

The Federal army at this time 
certainly appeared to the greatest 
advantage in its camps. LEvery- 
where was observable the most 
beautiful order. The soldiers were 
well dressed and had the look of 
being well fed; their arms were in 
excellent condition, and the whole 
of their cantonments spoke of a 
high degree of military discipline, 
the absence of which I had so often 
regretted in our own bivouacs. 

My companion proved to be a 
very pleasant young gentleman and 
inexperienced officer, who volun- 
tarily gave me much information 
that he should have kept to himself, 
during a ride of eight miles, which 
brought us to somebody's head- 
quarters. Here I saw at a glance 
a considerable display of the pomp 


and circumstance of war. What a 
contrast it presented to the head- 
quarters of our general officers, espe- 
cially to the simple encampment of 
our great commander-in-chief, who 
with his staff and escort, occupied 
only a few small tents, scarcely to 
be distinguished from the tent of a 
lieutenant. Here, a little town of 
canvass surrounded the magnificent 
marquee of the General, from which 
floated the stars and stripes in a 
reckless extravagance of bunting; 
nnmerous sentries were pacing their 
beats; mounted officers, resplendent 
with bullion, galloped to and fro; 
and two regiments of Zouaves in 
their gaudy uniforms were drawn 
up for parade. 

I had already found out that 
this was General Fitzjohn Porter's 
headquarters, and it was evident 
enough that some very great per- 
sonage was expected there, Ad- 
joining the General's marquee there 

d been erected a beautiful pavil- 
ion, under which was stretched out 
a long table laden with luxuries of 
every description, bottles of cham- 
pagne in silver ice-coolers, a pro- 
fusion of delicious fruit, and im- 
mense bouquets of flowers. A bal- 
loon (we have mentioned before 
that this means of observation was 


much in use with the Federal army) 
was rising every few minutes to the 
height of several hundred feet, the 
car, secured by ropes, filled with 
officers, who, with all kinds of 
glasses, were ayn, Soe narrowly 


in the direction of Harper’s Ferry. 
I was not mistaken in my conjec- 
tures. As I afterwards learned, no 
less a dignitary than President Lin- 
coln was momentarily looked for. 
Escorted by General M-Clellan, the 
President had already inspected a 
great portion of the Federal army 
of the Potomac, and as this was to 
be kept a secret, my visit was neces- 
sarily to be a short one. 

During the time my young com- 
anion was announcing my presence 
to General Porter, ‘sg divested my 
eye towards the river, and there 
stood my pine-tree, not more than 
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three miles distant in a straight 
line, plainly in view. 

om. neral Porter’s tent I 
could now hear the sound of voices 
in excited conversation; indeed, I 
caught several very angry expres- 
sions before my guide returned with 
a flushed face, in which one could 
read plainly the reprimand that had 
been given him, and desired me to 
enter. 

General Porter, as he rose to re- 
ceive me, I found to be a man of 
rather above the middle height, 
with a frank and agreeable face, 
the lower part of which was covered 
with a luxuriant black beard, and 
in his whole bearing and appear- 
ance the soldier. The floor of his 
ample tent was carpeted, easy-chairs 
and a couch offered their accommo- 
dations, and his headquarters had 
all the comfort of a well-furnished 
salon. After a brief interchange 
of salutations, ensued the following 
colloquy :— 

Federal General_—“ You will al- 
low me to express my regret that 
you have been brought here, and 
to say that a grave fault has been 
committed in your coming.” 

Confederate Major.— “General, I 
have been long enough a soldier 
to know that a grave mistake 
has been committed, but I also 
know that the fault is not on my 
side.” . 

Fed, Gen.—“ You are right—I 
ask your pardon. But why did you 
inquire for General Pleasanton, and 
what in the world induced you to 
suppose that he was in command 
here? I do not myself know where 
General Pleasanton is—at this mo- 
ment he may be on your side of the 
Potomac.” 

Confed. Major.—‘ Where Gene- 
ral Pleasanton is to-day, I am cer- 
tainly not able to tell; but as I had 
the pleasure of seeing him with my 
own eyes last night, returning with 
considerable haste to this side of 
the river, I had. the right to sup- 
pose that he was here.” . 

Fed, Gen. (laughing). — “I can 
have no objection to your conjec- 
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ture. When do you think to join 
General Stuart again ?” 

Confed. Major.— ‘Should I ride 
all night, I may hope to reach him 
some time to-morrow morning.” 
was dancing at half-past 10 o’el 
that same night at “The reve 

Fed. Gen. (again laughing).—* You 
seem to enjoy riding at night.” 

Confed. Major.— Very much, at 
this delightful season of the year.” 

The General now very cour- 
teously offered me some refresh- 
ments, which I declined, saving 
and excepting a single glass of 
brandy-and-water. I then delivered 
my despatches, pocketed my receipt 
for them, and took leave of a man 
whom I could not help admirin 
for his amenity of manners ond 
high soldierly bearing. 

General Fitzjohn Porter proved 
to be too much of the gentleman 
for the Northern Government. He 
was very soon afterwards dismissed 
from the service for faults alleged 
to have been committed during 
Pope’s campaigns, but I have plea- 
sure in bearing my testimony (that 
of an enemy) to his qualities as 
a gallant soldier and an excellent 
fighter. 

I availed myself of this opportun- 
ity of writing from the tent of the 
Adjutant General a private note to 
Major Von R., a former brother 
officer of mine in the Prussian army, 
who was serving on M‘Clellan’s 
staff, looking to an interview, pos- 
sibly under similar circumstances 
as had now brought me into the 
Federal lines, which interview, how- 
ever, never took place. 

Starting now upon my return, I 
could not help expressing to my 
escort how very much I regretted 
that he should have incurred the 
displeasure of his general in con- 
ducting me to him. He had the 
amazing effrontery to deny that 
this was the case, but I knew better. 
Soon afterwards he offered me a 
cigar, which I thankfully accepted, 
and, finding it excellent, praised 
very highly; whereupon he : said, 
that having a large supply of them 
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he should be only too happy if I 
would consent to take a few boxes 
as a present, adding that he be- 
lieved we were entirely cut off from 
luxuries of this kind. I thanked 
him cordially, but declined his 
friend!y proposal, assuring him that 
he was altogether mistaken as to 
this matter, inasmuch as the steam- 
ers that were constantly running 
the blockade kept us abundantly 
provided with Hayanas. This was 
not strictly true, and I made the 
little sacrifice to pride with an al- 
most broken heart. 

We had the same long round- 
about ride on our return, and it 
was late in the evening when we 
arrived on the bank of the Potomac, 
through whose gwatérs I was con- 
ducted half-way by my friendly foe, 
who, as we shook hands at parting, 
regretted that we were enemies to 
each other, and said that he hoped 
we should meet again, “when this 
cruel war was over,” under happier 
circumstances. I thanked him for 


his kindly feeling, and begged him 


to take a lesson from me as a fare- 
well offering. Showing him my 
pine-tree on the Maryland shore 
which had served me as a landmark, 
1 said to him—‘ My young friend, 
General Fitzjohn Porter's head- 
quarters in a straight line are not 
three miles from that tree—he is in 
command of your right wing,—to 
deceive me, you have conducted 
me all around the country, but I 
have always known where I was, 
and I have passed three divisions 
of your army; moreover, an im- 
portant personage is every moment 
expected at General Porter’s tent, 
and this personage is no other than 
President Lincoln.” My courteous 
adversary laughed heartily at this, 
and said, “ Well, I did not believe 
that in any other nation of the 
world there was a man who could 
fool a Yankee; you have shown me 
the contrary, and I accept the 
lesson.” We then shook hands for 
the last time, and returned to our 
“aner lines. 

arkness had already set in as I 
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reached Shepherdstown; neverthe- 
less I stopped for a short time at 
the house of Mrs. L, where the 
recital of my adventures 
interested a crowd of young ladies, = 
It was half-past 10 o’clock when I 
arrived again at “The Bower,” from 
the brightly illuminated windows 
of which there came the me 
sound of music and the dance. 
General Stuart listened with great 
amusement and satisfaction to’ my 
report ond the particulars of my 
interview with General Porter; and 
upon my concluding, said, “My 
dear Von” (one of his many forms 
of salutation to me), “you shall 
have thirty minutes’ dancing, and 
then a fresh horse shall be saddled 
for you, and you must be off at 
once to make your reports ‘to 
Generals Jackson and Lee.” I used 
my thirty minutes well, and had 
just taken my place opposite a very 
retty girl in a Virginia reel, when 
. E. B. suddenly usurped it, say- 
ing, “ Be off, my dear fellow; I will 
do your duty here.” And he did, 
what time 1 was galloping through 
the woods in the darkness’ of the 
~“o clock had passed 
ne o'clock had w 
after a ride of — fourteen mailee 
I reached Jackson’s headquarters, 
where everybody was fast > 
The lightest touch of my hand 
awoke old Stonewall, and, re- 
cognising my voice, he cried out, 
“ Ah! there you are, my dear Major; 
you must bring us important news 
from the Yankees.” I replied that 
I did, but that fortunately I had 
nothing alarming to report. Th 
availing myself of the General’s kind 
invitation, I stretched myself on the 
blanket by his side and quietly told 
my story, to which he listened 
attentively, interrupting me several 
times in his peculiar way with 
“Good, good!” which was always 
the highest expression of his satis- 
faction. Thanking me much for 
my report, he said that he would 
himself ride over to General Lee’s 
headquarters at daybreak, and thus 
save me the ride there for the pre- 
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sent; that some time during the 
day I could proceed to Falling 
Waters, but above all things he de- 
sired my immediate return to Stuart, 
that he might be summoned to an 
interview at General R. E. Lee’s, 
The sun had just peeped above the 
eastern horizon as I galloped up 
the hill to the tent of General 
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Stuart, whom I had great difficulty 
in rousing from his slumbers. The 
General proposed to me to ride 
back with him as soon as his horse 
was saddled, but this I respectfully 
declined, saying that I desired first 
to get the few hours’ sleep which 
I was under the impression I had 
richly deserved, 


FIELD SPORTS AND DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS—-NEW UNIFORM COAT FOR 


GENERAL 


The day was already far advanc- 
ed, when, after long and ineffectual 
efforts on the part of my negro 
William to bring me into a waking 
condition, I was at last stirred to 
consciousness by the aroma of my 
morning cup of coffee. The rich 
sunlight of October lay full over 
the landscape, as, refreshed by a 
hearty breakfast, 1 again rode along 
the highway towards Winchester. 
General Lee’s headquarters were 
exactly in the centre of our army 
in its encampment, about midway 
between Bunker Hill and Winches- 
ter, at a little place called Falling 
Waters. On either side of the 
turnpike stretched for miles the 
camps of our troops, who plainly 
showed in their healthy appearance 
and by their jokes and songs how 
soon they had forgotten the fatigues 
and hardships of the recent cam- 
paign. I reached General Lee’s 
tents in the afternoon, and was cor- 
dially greeted by my comrades, the 
officers of his staff, whom I had 
not seen since the battle of Sharps- 
burg. The Commander-in-Chief 
himself received me at once with 
his invariable kindness, and heard 
my report of yesterday’s proceed- 
ings with the liveliest interest. 

he Quartermaster of the army, 
Colonel Corley, having received a 
large supply of common English 
boots of yellow leather for officers 
and men, I seized the opportunity 
of purchasing a ae for the very 
moderate sum of sixteen dollars 
and threw them across the pommel 
of my saddle, where they seemed 
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almost as huge as the seven-league 
boots of the pantomime. Just as 
I was returning home I had the 
good fortune to encounter Lieuten- 
ant Channing Price, of our staff, 
who had come t®@ headquarters on 
a special boot-mission of his own 
and we enjoyed a most delightful 
ride back to “The Bower” through 
the woods, then gay with autumnal 
tinges. : 
For days afterwards there was 
erfect quiet at our headquarters. 
o cannonade shook the air, and 
the lazy, listless life we led was in 
harmony with the serenity of the 
season, which charmed us with the 
repose and loveliness of the Ameri- 
can Fall. The wooded hills and 
rich fields around “The Bower” 
abounded in game — partridges, 
pheasants, wild turkeys, batch: and 
grey squirrels—so that I could in- 
dulge to the fullest extent my pas- 
sion for sport. Unfortunately for 
my bag, my ambition led me to 
direct my attention chiefly to the 
wild turkey, which is by no means 
so easy to kill as I had imagined. 
It differs very much from thé do- 
mestic turkey, having a taller and 
slighter frame, with plumage of 
varied tints from a rich green to a 
darkish brown. These birds live 
in flocks of from six to eight, or 
even more where several families 
unite. The hen lays her eggs dur- 
ing the mouth of April in the nest, 
which is usually built in the open 
fields, and the young are fully 
grown about the end of October, at 
which time they are quite fat from 
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the abundant nourishment they 
have derived from the fields of 
Indian corn. The meat is mutch 
darker and of more decided flavour 
than that of the domestic turkey. 
The best way of getting a shot at 
them in the autumn is to call them, 
but a very good way is to hunt 
them with dog:, which must be 
trained for the purpose, and which, 
as soon as the flock has been started, 
disperse it and pursue the single 
birds so long*and with such loud 
barking that (they fly in affright to 
the tree, where the sportsman finds 
it a simple matter to bring them 
down. They fly only when pressed 
in this manner or when suddenly 
driven out of a thicket, but they 
run with the celerity of the grey- 
hound, and are extremely wary 
and cunning. If in Europe one 
uses the proverb “As stupid as a 
turkey,” in America one says “As 
smart as a wild gobblem” 

The American pheasant is a fine 
bird, about the size of the English 
grouse, but the meat is far superior, 
and I thought it the best game I had* 
ever eaten. 

The Virginia hare is of very 
small size, and resembles the Eu- 
ropean rabbit in its habits and appear- 
ance. It is an easy prey for any 
fast pointer dog, but the meat is of 
a very inferior quality. 

Very near “The Bower,” on the 
opposite side of the Opequan, I 
had discovered a charming little 
valley, through which ran a spark- 
ling rivulet, a tributary of the 
larger stream. This valley was 
nearly two miles in length, with a 
—: of from fifty to one hun- 

red yards, and was enclosed by 
high rocky cliffs, eovered with a 
dense growth of oaks and pines. 
In the ravine the richest grass grew 
abundantly, and alternated with 
little patches of thick undergrowth 
“and groups of paw-paw trees, the 
banana-like fruit of which was just 
ripening. On the immediate banks 
of the creek gigantic tulip, poplar, 
hickory, and walffut--trees rose to an 
immense height, interlacing their 
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branches so as to form a arch 
over the sequestered glen. Here I 
found always a large quantity of 
game, especially the wild turkey, 
which came at sunrise and at dusk 
for water; and here I often directed 
my steps, or rather the steps of my 
pretty grey mule “Kitt.” This 
very small but exceedingly strong 
animal I used always for my shoot- 
ing excursions, and I was often 
laughed at by my comrades as I 
made my appearance upon her with 
my legs Sangling ntarly to the 
ground. But “Kitt” carried me 
excellently well for all that, and, 
with my weight of fifteen stone 
ten, took all the ordinary f.nces 
and ditches with the greatest ease. 
She stood perfectly quiet when I 
shot from her back, and I could 
throw the reins on her neck and go 
off for hours together, with the as- - 
surance that on my return she 
would be found grazing or lying 
down composedly at the spot where 
I had left her. 

Sometimes Bob Sweeney, the 
banjo-player, genes ae: me on 
my expeditions with the fowling- 
piece. Bob had the good sense to 
confine his efforts to the grey squir- 
rels and the partridges, of which 
he killed large numbers, while I 
was running my legs off after the 
larger game. Nevertheless I enjoyed 
even my unsuccessful turkey-hunt- 
ing very much, and was frequently 
rewarded for my trouble by bagging 
a pheasant or a hare. 

4 ut we omen gs Be oy 

uring this period ‘of military inac- 
tivity. Pelham and I had got hold 
of a yellow-painted army waggon, 
captured from the Yankees, to 
which we hitched our horses and 
drove about all over the country, 
ae the rapid motion of the 
vehicle with its hard springs over 
the rough rocky roads nearly shook 
our souls out of our bodies. 

At can we had some 
very agreeable guests, among whom 
were Oolonel Bradley T. Johnsto 
and an intimate friend of Seamed 
Stuart and myself, Colonel Brien, 
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who had formerly commanded the 
Ist Virginian cavalry, and had resign- 
ed his commission in consequence of 
his failing health, Every evening 
before starting for the mansion- 
house we all assembled, guésts, offi- 
cers, couriers, and negroes, around 
a roaring wood fire in the centre of 
our encampment, where Sweeney, 
with his banjo, gave us selections 
from his repertoire, which was fol- 
lowed by a fine quartette by some 
of our soldiers, who had excellent 
‘voices, the G@ fresco concert always 
concluding with the famous chorus 
of “Join in the cavalry” already 
mentioned, which was much more 
noisy than melodious. But every 
evening the negroes would ask for 
the lively measures of a jig or a 
breakdown—a request invariably 


granted—and then these darkies 
danced within the circle of specta- 
tors like dervishes or lunatics— 
the spectators themselves applaud- 
ing to the echo. 

On the 7th, a grand ball was to 
take place at “The Bower,” 


to 
which Mr. D. had invited families 
from Martinsburg, Shepherdstown, 
and Charlestown, and in the success 
of which we all felt a great interest. 
As an exceptional bit of fun, Colo- 
nel Brien and I had secretly pre- 
ared a little pantomime, “ The 

ennsylvania Farmer and his Wife,” 
in which the Colonel was to per- 
sonate the farmer and I the spouse. 
Accordingly, when the guests had 
all assembled and the ball was 
quite en train, the immense couple 
entered the brilliantly lighted apart- 
ment—Brien enveloped in an am- 
ple greatcoat, which had been 
stuffed with pillows until the form 
of the wearer had assumed the most 
. enormous proportions; I dressed 
in an old white ball-dress of Mrs. 
D.’s that had been enlarged in every 
‘direction, and sweetly ornamented 
with half-a-bushel of artificial flow- 
ers in my hair. Our siccess great- 
ly outran our expectations. Stuart, 
exploding with laughter, scrutinised 
me closely on all sides, scarcely 
crediting the fact that within that 
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tall bundle of feminine habiliments 
dwelt the soul of his Chief of Staff. 
Again and again we were made to 
repeat our little play in dumb show, 
until, getting tired of it and w'sh- 
ing to put a stop to it, I gracefully 
fainted away and was carried from 
the room by Brien and three or 
four assistants, amid the wild ap- 
plause of the company, who in- 
sisted on a repetition of the faint- 
ing scene. When, in a few mo- 
ments, I made. my appearance in 
uniform, the laughter and applause 
recommenced, and Stuart, throw- 
ing his arms around my neck in'a 
burlesque of pathos, said, “My 
dear old Von, if I could ever forget 
you as I know you on the field of 
battle, your appearance as a woman 
would never fade from my me- 
mory.” So the joyous night went 
on with dancing and merriment, 
until the sun stole in at the win- 
dows, and the revei!lé sounding 
from camp reminded us that the 
hour of separation had arrived. 
From a long rest, after the dissi- 
pations of the past night, I was 
roused about noon by General 
Stuart, with orders to ride, upon 
some little matters of duty, to the 
camp of General Jackson. I was 
also honoured with the pleasing 
mission of presenting to Old Stone- 
wall, as a slight token of Stuart's 
high regard, a new and very “stun- 
ning” uniform coat, which had just 
arrived from the hands of a Rich- 
mond tailor. The garment, neatly 
wrapped up, was borne on the pom- 
mel of his saddle by one of our 
couriers who accompanied me; and 
starting at once I reached the sim- 
ple tent of our great general just in 
time for dinner. I found him in 
his old weather-stained coat from 
which all the buttons had been 
clipped long since by the fair hands 
of patriotic ladies, and which, from 
exposure to sun and rain and pow- 
der-smoke, and by reason of many 
rents and patches, was in a very un- 
seemly condition. When I had de- 
spatched more important matters, 
I produced General Stuert’s pre- 
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sent, in all its magnificence of gilt 
buttons and sheeny facings ' and 
gold lace, and I was heartily amugs- 
ed at the modest confusion with 
which the hero of many battles ip- 
garded the fine uniform from many 
points of view, scarcely daring to 
touch it, and at the quiet way in 
which, at last, he folded it up care- 
fally, and deposited it in his port- 
manteau, saying to me, “ Give 
Stuart my best thanks, my dear 
Major—the coat is much too hand- 
some for me, but I shall take the 
best care of it, and shall prize it 
highly as a souvenir—and now let 
us have some dinner.” But I 
protested energetically against his 
summary disposition of the matter 
of the coat, deeming my mission, 
indeed, but half executed, and re- 
marked that Stuart would certainly 
ask me how the uniform fitted its 
owner, and that I should, therefore, 
take it as a personal favour if he 
would put iton. To this he readily 
assented with a smile, and, having 
donned the garment, he escorted 
me outside the tent to the table 
where dinner had been served in 
the open air. The whole of the 
staff were in a perfect ecstasy at 
their chief’s brilliant appearance; 
and the old negro servant, who was 
bearing the roast-turkey from the 
fire to the board, stopped in mid- 
career with a most bewildered ex- 
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ression, and gazed in wonderment 
his Gear os f bo hal Suk 
transfigured before him. Mean- 
while, the rumour of the chan 
ran like electricity through the 
neighbouring camps, and the sol- 
diers came running by hundreds to 
the spot, desirous of seeing their 
beloved Stonewall in his new at-> 
tire; and the first wearing of a: 
fresh robe by Louis XIV., at whose » 
morning toilet all the world was 
accustomed to assemble, never 
created half the sensation at Vir-~ 
sailles, that was made in the woods 
of Virginia by the investment of 
ackson in this new regulation uni- 
orm. 
Reachin 


evening, 


our camp again in the 
was informed by Gene- 


ral Stuart that he was to start the 
next day with a portion of his 
cavalry on an extended military ex- 
pedition, and that, much as he re- 
gretted being constrained to leave 


me behind, it was yet necessary 
that I should remain, to fill his 
lace in his absence, to act for him 
in case of emergency, and to kee 
up frequent communications wi 
General Lee. With how much pain 
and discontent I received this in- 
formation, I do not care to say; 
but I had profited too much by my 
experience in that excellent school 
of military discipline, the Prussian 
army, to make any remonstrance. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ir would be vain to follow Lu- 
cilla in detail through her consist- 
ent and admirable career; nor is 
it necessary to say that she went 
on steadily in face of all her dis- 
couragements, with that mixture of 
success and failure which comes 
natural to all human affairs. The 
singular thing about it was, that 
the years passed on, and that she 
was permitted by the world in 
general to fulfil her own promise 
and prophecy about remaining ten 

ears at home to be a comfort to 

er dear papa. She had been nine- 
teen when she began her career, 
and she was nine-and-twenty when 
that little episode occurred with 
young Dr. Rider, before he was mar- 
ried to his present wife. There 
would have been nothing in the 
least unsuitable in a marriage be- 
tween Dr. Rider and Miss Marjori- 
banks, though people who were the 
best informed never thought either 
of them had any serious meaning ; 
but, of course, the general public, 
having had Lucilla for a long time 
before their eyes, naturally added on 
seven or eight years. to her age, and 
concluded her to be a great deal 
older than the young doctor, though 
everybody allowed that it would 
have been a most advantageous 
match for him in every possible 
point of view. But, however, it 
did not come to anything, no more 
than a great many other nibbles of 
the same kind did. The period ar- 
rived at which Lucilla had thought 
she might perhaps have begun to 
go off in her looks, but still there 
was no immediate appearance of 
any change of name or condition on 
her part. Many people quite con- 

atulated themselves on the fact, as 
it was impossible to imagine what 
might be the social condition of 
Grange Lane without Miss Marjori- 
banks; but it is doubtful whether 


Lucilla congratulated herself. She 
was very comfortable, no doubt, in 
every way, avd met with little op- 
position to speak of, and had things 
a great deal more in hes own hands 
than she might have had, had there 
been a husband in the case to sa- 
tisfy ; but notwithstanding, she had 
come to an age when most people 
have husbands,*and when an inde- 
pendent position in the world be- 
comes necessary to self-respect. To 
be sure, Lucilla was independent ; 
but then—there is a difference, as 
everybody knows. And Miss Mar- 
joribanks could not but feel that 
the world had not shown that ap- 
preciation of her, to which, in her 
earlier days, she looked forward 
with so little fear. The ten vyears, 
as they had really gone by, were 
very different from the ten years 
she had looked forward to, when, 
in the triumph of her youth, she 
named that period as the time when 
she might probably begin to go off, 
and would be disposed to marry. 
By this time the drawing-room 
carpets and curtains had faded a 
little, and Lucilla had found out 
that, the delicate pale green which 
suited her complexion wes not to 
call a profitable colour; and nobody 
could have thought or said that to 
marry at this period would be in 
the least degree to swindle the 
Doctor. Thus the moment had 


arrived to which she looked for- ° 


ward, but the man had not arrived 
with it. Ten years had pzssed, 
during which she had been at the 
head of society in Grange Lane, 
and a great comfort to her dear 
papa; and now, if there remained 
another development for Lucilla’s 
character, it was about time that 
it should begin to show _ itself. 
But at the same time, the main ele- 
ment necessary for that new devel- 
opment did not seem at present 
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likely to be 
Lane. 

Unless, indeed, it might — 
to be found in the person of Mr. 
Ashburton, who was so often in 
Carlingford that he might be said 
to form a part of society there. It 
was he who was related to the 
Richmonds, who, as everybody 
knows, were a family much re- 
spected in the county, He had 
been at the bar, and even begun to 
distinguish himself, before old Miss 
Penrhyn died and left him the 
Firs. He had begun to distinguish 
himself, but he had not, it ap- 
peared, gone so far as to prevent 
him from coming down to his new 
property and ‘settling upon it, and 
taking his place as a local nota- 
bility. He was not a man who 
could be expected to care for even- 
ing parties in a provincial town ; 
but he never refused to dine with 
Dr. Marjoribanks, and was gene- 
rally popular up-stairs, where he 
always paid a little attention to 
Lucilla, though nothing very mark- 
ed and noticeable. Mr. Ashburton 
was not like Mr. Cavendish, for in- 
stance (if anybody remembered Mr. 
Cavendish), a man whose money 
might be in the Funds, but who 
more probably speculated. LEvery- 
body knew everything about him, 
which was an ease to the public 
mind. The Firs was as well known 
as Carlingford steeple, and how 
much it was worth a-year, and 
everything about it; and so was 
the proprietor’s pedigree, which 
could be traced to a semi-mythical 
personage known as old Penrhyn, 
whose daughter was Sir John 
grandmother, The 
Firs, it is true, had descended in 
the female line, but still it is some- 
thing to know where a man comes 
from, even on one side. Mr, Ash- 
burton made himself very agree- 
able in the neighbourhood, and 
was never above enlightening any- 
body on a point of law. He used 
to say that it was kind to give him 
something to do, which was an 
opinion endorsed practically by a 


found in Grange 
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great many people. It is true that 
some of his neighbours wondered 
much to see his pa'ience, and could 
not make out why he chose to rus- 
ticate at the Firs at his age, and 
with his abilities. But either he 
never heard these wonderings, or 
at least he never took. any notice 
of them. He lived a8 if he liked 
it, and settled down, and presented 
to all men an aspect of serene con- 
tentment with his sphere. And it 
would be difficult to say what sug- 
gestion or association it was which 
brought him all of a sudden into 
Miss Marjoribanks’s head, one day, 
when, seeing a little commotion 
in Masters’s shop, she went i 
to hear what it was about. 
cause of the commotion was an 
event which had been long expect- 
ed, and whieh, indeed, ten years 
before, had been looked on as a 
ossible thing to happen any day. 
he wonder was, not that old Mr. 
Chiltern should die, but that he 
should have lived so long. The 
ladies in Masters’s cried, ‘“ Poor 
dear old man!” and said to each 
other, that however long it might 
have been expected, a death always 
seemed sudden at the last. But, to 
tell the truth, the stir made by this 
death was rather pleasant than sad. 
People thought not of the career 
which was ended, but of the one 
which must now begin, and of the 
excitement of an election, which 
was agreeable to look .forward to, 
As for Lucilla, when she too had 
heard the news, and had gone on 
upon her way, it would be vain to 
assert that a regretful recollection 
of the time when Mr. Cavendish 
was thought a likely man to suc- 
ceed Mr, Chiltern did not occur 
to her. But when Miss Marjori- 
banks had dismissed that transi- . 
tory thought, Mr. Ashburton sud- 
denly came into her head by one of 
those intuitions which have, such 
an effect upon the mind that re- 
ceives them. Lucilla was not of 
very marked political opinions, and 
+9 was not quite aware what 
, urton’s views were on the 
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Irish Church question, or upon 
parliamentary reform; but she said 
after, that it came into her mind 
in’ a moment, like a flash of light- 
ning, that he was the mau. The 
idea was so new and so striking, 
that she turned back and went, in 
the excitement of the moment, to 
suggest it to“Mrs. Chiley, and see 
what her old friend and the Colonel 
would say. Of course, if such a 
thing was practicable, there was no 
time to lose. She turned rouud 
‘quickly, according to her prompt 
nature; and such was her absorbed 
interest in the idea of Mr, Ashbur- 
ton, that she did not know until 
she had almost done it, that she 
was walking straight into her hero’s 
arms, 

“Oh, Mr. Ashburton!” said Lu- 
cilla, with a little scream, “is it 
— My mind was quite full of you. 

could not see you for thinking. 
Do come back with me, for I 
have something very particular to 
sa ae 

“To me?” said Mr. Ashburton, 
looking at her with a smile and a 
sudden look of interest; for it is 
always slightly exciting to the most 
philosophical mortal to know that 
somebody else’s mind is full of him, 
“What you, have said already is so 
flattering-——” 

“T did not mean anything absurd,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks. ‘“ Don’t talk 
any nonserse, please. Mr. Ashbur- 
ton, do you know that old Mr, Chil- 
tern is dead ?” 

Lucilla put the question solemnly, 
and her companion grew a litile 
red as he looked at her. “It is 
not my fault,” he said, though he 
still smiled; and then he grew 
redder and redder, though he ought 
to have been above showing these 
signs of emotion; and looked at 
her curiously, as if he would seize 
what she was going to say out of 
her eyes or her lips before it was 
said. : 

“Tt is not anything to laugh about,” 
said Lucilla, ‘He was a very nice 
old man; but he is dead, and some- 
body else must be. Member for 
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Carlingford: that was why I told 
ou that my mind was full of you, 
i am not in the least superstitious,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, solemnly ; 
“but when I stood there—there, 
just in front’ of Mr. Holden'’s—you 
came. inte my mind like a flush of 
lightning. I was not thinking of 
you in the least, and you came into 
my mind like—like Minerva, you’ 
know. If it was not an intimation 
I don’t know what it was. And 
that was why I ran against you, 
and did not see you were there, 
Mr. Ashburton, it is you who must 
be the man,” said Lucilla. It was 
not a thing to speak lightly about, 
and for her part she spoke very so- 
lemnly ; and as for Mr. Ashburton, 
his face flushed deeper and deeper. 
He stood quite still in the excite- 
ment of the moment, as if she had 

given him a blow. 

“Miss Marjoribanks, I don’t 
know how to answer you,” he 
cried; and then he put out his 
hand in an agitated way and gra 
ed her hand. “You are the only 
creature in Carlingford, man or 
woman, that has divined me,” he 
said, in a trembling voice. It was 
a little public at the top of Grange 
Lane, where people were liable to 
pass at every moment; but still 
Miss Marjoribanks accepted the pres- 
sure of the hand, which, to be sure, 
had nothing whatever to do with 
love-making. She was more shy 
of such demonstrations than she 
“had been in her confident youth, 
knowing that in most cases they 
never came to anything, and at 
the same time that the spectators 
kept a vivid recollection of them; 
but still, in the excitement of the . 
moment, Miss Marjoribanks ac- 
cepted and returned in a womanl 
way the pressure of Mr. Ashburton’s 
hand. ‘ 
“Come in and let us talk it 
over,” Lucilla said, feeling that no 
time was to be lost. It was a con- 
ference very different from that 
which, had Mr. Chiltern been so 
well advised as to die ten years be- 
fore, might have been held in Dr. 
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Marjoribanks’s drawing-room over 
his .successor’s prospects; but at 
the same time there was some- 
thing satisfactory to the personal 
sentiments of both in the way in 
which this conversation had come 
about. When Lucilla took off her 
hat and sat down to give him all 
her attention, Mr. Ashburton could 
not but feel the flattering character 
of the interest she was taking in 
him. She was a woman, and young 
(comparatively speaking), and was 
by no means without admirers, 
and unquestionably took the lead 
in society; and to be divined by 
such a person was perhaps, on the 
whole, sweeter to the heart of the 
aspirant than if Colonel Chiley had 
found out his secret, or Dr. Marjori- 
banks, or even the Rector: and 
Lucilla for her part had all that 
natural pleasure in being the first 
to embrace a new interest (which: 
might or might not have vety im- 
portant results), which was natural 
under the circumstances. “Let us 
talk it all over,” she said, giving 
Mr. Ashburton a chair near her 
own. “If I believed in spirit-rap- 
ping, you know, I should be sure 
that was what it meant. I was 
not thinking of you in the least, 
and all at once, like a flash of light- 
ning—Mr. Ashburton, sit down and 
tell me—what is the first thing that 
must be done? ” 

“Tf I could ask you to be on my 
committee, that would be the first 
thing to be done,” said Mr. Ash- 
burton, “but unfortunately I can’t 
do that. Let me tell you in the 
first place how very much I am 
obliged ——” 

“Don’t say that, please,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, with her usual 
good sense, “for I have done no- 
thing. But papa can be on the 
committee, Mr. Ashburton, and old 
Colonel Chiley, who is such a one 
for politics ; and of course Sir John 
~—that will be a very good begin- 
ang; and after that——” 

“My dear Miss Marjoribanks,” 
Mr. Ashburton said, with a smile, 
and 4 little hesitation, “Sir John 
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takes exactly the other side in poli- 
tics; and I am afraid the Doctor 
and the Colonel are not of the same 
way of thinking; and then my 
opinions——” 

“Tf they are not of the same way 
of thinking, we must make them, 
said Lucilla: “after having such 
an intimation, I am not going to 
be put off for a trifle; and besides, 
what does it matter about opinions? 
I am sure I have heard you all 
saying over and over that the thing 
was to have a good man. Don’t go 
and make speeches about opinions. 
If you begin with that, there is no 
end to it,” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
“T know what you gentlemen are, 
But if you just say distinctly that 
you are the best man f 

“Tt would be an odd ‘thing to 
say for one’s self,” said Mr, Ashbur- 
ton, and he laughed; but, to ‘ell 
the truth, he was not a man of very 
quick understanding, and at the 
first ‘outset of the thing he did not 
understand Lucilla; and he was a 
little—just a very -little—disap- 
pointed. She had divined him, 
which was a wonderful proof of 
her genius; but yet at the bottom 
she was only an ignorant woman 
after all. 

“T see it all quite clear what to 
do,” said Miss Marjoribanks. «“ You 
must have the Colonel and Sir 
John, and everybody. I would 
not pay the least attention to 
Tories or Whigs, or anything of 
that sort. For my part I don’t see 
any difference. All that has to be 
said about it is 2 that you 
are the right man. Papa might 
object to one thing and the Colonel 
might object to another, and then 
if Sir Joun, as Fae say, is of quite 
another way of thinkin But 
you are the man for Carlingford all 
the same; and none of them can say 
a word against that,” said Lucilla, 
with energy. She stopped short, 
with her colour rising and her eyes 
brightening. She felt herself in- 
spired, which was a new sensation; 
and very pleasant; and then the 
idea of such a coming struggle was 
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sweet to Miss Marjoribanks, and 
the conviction burst upon her that 
she'was striking out a perfectly new 
and origizal line. 

As for her candidate, he smiled, 
and hesitated, and paid her pretty 
little compliments for a few minutes 
longer, and said it was very good 
of her to interest herself in his fur- 
tunes. All which Lucilla listened 
to with great impatience, feeling 
that it had nothing to do with the 
matter in hand. But then after 
these few minutes had elapsed the 
meaning of his fair adviser, as he 
called her; began to dawn upon Mr. 
Ashburton’s mind. He began to 
prick up his mental ears, so to speak, 
and see that it was not womanish 
ignorance, but an actual suggestion. 
For, after all, so long as he was 
the man for Carlingford, all the 
rest was of little importance. He 
took something out of his pocket, 
wliich was his address to the con- 
stituency of Carlingford (for being 
anxious on the subject, he had heard 
of Mr, Chiltern’s death an hour or 
two before anybody else), and choke- 
full of political sentiments. In it 
he described to the electors what 
he would do if they sent him to 
Parliament; as carefully as if their 
election could make him Prime Min- 
ister at least; and naturally a man 
does not like to sacrifice such a con- 
fes-ion of faith, “I should like to 
read it to you,” he said, spreading 
it out with affectionate care; but 
Lucilla had already arranged her 
plans, and knew better than that. 

“If you were to read it to me,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, “I should 
be sure to be convinced that you 
were quite right, and to go in with 
you for everything, and then I should 
be no good, you know. If it were 
to drive papa and Sir John and 
the Colonel all to their own ways 


of thinking, we never should make 
any progress. I would never mind 
about anybody’s ways of thinking, 
if I were you. After all,” said Lu- 
cilla, with a fine satire, of which she 
was unconscious, ‘ what does it mat- 
ter what people think? I suppose 
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when it comes to doing anything, 
the Whigs and the Tories are just 
the same. Mr, Ashburton, it is a 
man that is wanted,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, with all the warmth 
of sudden conviction, She felt a 
little like Joan of Arc as she spoke, 
When an army has the aid of a 
sacred maiden to bring inspiration 
to its counsels, the idia of going on 
in the old formal way is no longer 
t» be tolerated. And such was the 
force of Lucilla’s convici:n, that 
Mr. Ashburton, though he felt a 
little affronted, and could not but 
look with fond and compunctious 
regret upon his address, yet began 
more and more to feel that there was 
justice in what she said. 

“T will think over what you say,” 
he said, rather stiffly, and put up 
his address—for it was natural, when 
he had done her such an honour as 
to offer to read it to her, that he 
should be affronted by her refusal, 
It was a bold experiment on Lucil- 
la's part, but then she was carried 
out of herself at the moment by 
this singular flash of inspiration, 
“JT will think over what you say,” 
Mr. Ashburton continued; “ and if 
my judgment approves—— At all 
events 1 shall not issue this till I 
have thought it all over. I am sure 
I am extremely obliged to you for 
your interest.” And here he stop- 
ped short, and looked as if he were 
going to get up and go away, which 
would have spoiled all. 

“You are going to stop to lunch,” 
said Luciila; “somebody is sure to 
come in. And you know you must 
not lose any opportunity of seeing 
people. I am so glad to-night is 
Thursday. Tell me just one thing, 
Mr. Ashburton, before any one 
comes. There is one thing that is 
really important, and must be fixed 
upon. If you were to make any 
mistake, you know——” 

“What?” said the candidate, 
eagerly—“ about the Income-tax? 
I have expressed mys.lf vey 
clearly ——” 

Lucilla smiled compassionaély, 
and with the gentlest toleran/e, at. 
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this wild suggestion. “I was not 
thinking of the Income-tax,” she 
said, with that meekness which 
ople assume when it is of no use 
ing impatient. “I was thinking 
what your colours were to be. I 
would not have anything to do 
with the old colours, for my part— 
they would be as bad as opinions, 
ou know. You may laugh, but 
t am quite in earnest,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks. As for Mr. Ashbur- 
ton, he did not begin to laugh un- 
til he had fixed upon her that gaze 
of utter amazement and d ubt 
with which on many similar occa- 
sions ordinary -people had regarded 
Lucilla—thinking she was joking, 
or acting, or doing something quite 
different from the severe sincerity 
which was her leading principle. 
She was so used to it, that she 
waited with perfect patience till 
her companiou’s explsion of 
amusement was over. He was 
thinking to himself what a fool she 
was, or what a fool he was to think 
of taking a woman into his coun- 
sels, or what curious unintelligible 
creatures women were, made up of 
sense and folly; and all the time 
he laughed, which was a relief to 
his feelings. Miss Marjoribanks 
laughed a little too, to keep him in 
countenance, for she’ was always 
the soul of good-nature; and then 
she repeated, “ Be sure you tell me 
what our colours are to be——” 

“T am sure I don’t know any- 
thing about colours,” said the can- 
didate, “any more than you do 
about opinions. I think they are 
equally unimportant, to say the 
least. I shall adopt the colours 
of my fair counsellor,” Mr. Ashbur- 
ton added, laughing, and making a 
mock bow to her, and getting his 
hat as he did so—for he had natur- 
ally calmed, down a little from the 
first enthusiasm with which he had 
hailed the woman who divined 
him, and he did not mean to 
stay. 

“The blue and the yellow are 
the old colours,” said Lucilla, 
thoughifully, “and you are the 
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new man, you know, and we must 
not meddle with these antiquated 
thi Do you think this would 
do?” As she spoke she took up 
a handful of ribbons which were 
lying by, and -put them up to her 
face with an air of serious deliber- 
ation which once’ more disturbed 
Mr. Ashburton’s gravity. And yet, 
when a young woman who is not 
at all bad-looking, puts up a rust- 
ling, gleaming knot of ribbons to 
her hair and asks a man's opinion 
of the same, the man must be a 
philosopher or a wretch indeed who 
does not give a glance to see the 
effect. The candidate for Carling- 
ford looked and approached, and 
even, in the temptation of the mo- 
ment, took some of the ] — 
ers in his hand. And he began to 
think Miss Marjoribanks was very 
clever, and the most amusing com- 
panion he had met with for a long 
time. And her interest in him 
touched his. heart; and, after all, 
it is no drawback to a woman to 
be absurd by moments: His voice 
grew quite soft and caressing as 
he took the end_of ribbon into his 
hand, 

“If they are your colours they 
shall, be mine,” he said, with a 
sense of patronage and protection 
which was very delightful; and 
the two were still talking and 
laughing over the silken link thus 
formed between them, when the 
people came in whom Lucilla was 
expecting to lunch, and who were 
naturally full of Mr, Chiltern’s 
death, which, poor old man! was so 
sudden at the last. Mr. Ashburton 
stayed, though he had not intended 
it, and made himself very pleagant, 
And Lucilla took no pains to con- 
ceal her opinion that the thing was 
neither to consider Whigs nor Tories, 
but a good man. And Major Brown, 
who had come with his daughters, 
echoed this sentiment so warmly 
that Mr. Ashburton was entirely, 
convinced of the justice of Miss 
Marjoribanks’s ideas. “We can’t 
have a tip-topper, you know,” 
Major Brown said, who was not 
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very refined in his expressions; 
“and what I should like to see is 
a man that knows the ‘place and 
would look after Carlingford. That’s 
what we're all looking for.” Mr. 
Ashburton did not declare himself 
to Major Brown, but he dashed off 
his new address ten minutes after 
he had taken leave of Miss Mar- 
joribanks, and put the other one in 
the fire like a Christian, and tele- 
graphed for his agent to town. 
Lucilla, for her part, made an effort 
equally great and uncompromising. 
She took the ribbon Mr. Ashburton 
had played with, and cut it up into 
cockades of all descriptions. It 
was an early moment, but still 
there was no time to be lost with a 
matter of such importance. And 
she wore one on her breast and one 
in her hair when Mr. Ashburton’s 
address ws published, and all the 
world was discussing it. “Of 
course they are his colours—that is 
why I wear them,” said Lucilla. 
“I shall always think there was 
something very strange in it. Just 


after I had heard of poor old Mr. 
Chiltern’s death, as I was passing 
Holden’s—when I was not in the 
least thinking of him—he came 
into my mind like a flash of light- 


ning, you know. If I had been 
very intimate with poor old Mr 
Chiltern, or if I believed im spirit- 
rapping, I should think that was it. 
He came into my head without my 
even thinking of him, all in a mo- 
ment, with his very hat on and his 
umbrella, like Minerva— wasn’t it 
Minerva?” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
And she took up Mr: Ashburton’s 
cause openly, and unfurled his stan- 
dard, and did not even ask her 
father’s opinion. “Papa knows 
about politics, but he has not had 
an intimation as I have,” said Lu- 
cilla. And, naturally, she threw 
all the younger portion of Grange 
Lane, which was acquainted with 
Mr. Ashburton, and looked. forward 
eagerly to a little excitement, and 
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liked the idea of wearing a violet 
and green cockade, into a flutter 
of excitement. Among these rash 
young people there were even vari- 
ous individua’s who took Lucilla’s 
word for it, and knew that Mr, 
Ashburton was very nice, and did 
not see tWat anything more was 
necessary. To be sure, these en- 
thusiasts were chiefly women, and 
in no cases had votes; but Miss 
Marjoribanks, with _ instinctive 
correctness of judgment, decided 
that there were more things to be 
thought of than the electors. And 
she had the | satisfaction of sering 
with her own eyes and hearing 
with her own ears the ‘success of 
that suggestion of her genius, Oar- 
lingford had rarely been more ex- 
cited by any public event than it 
was by the address of the new can- 
didate, who was in the field before 
anybody else, and who had the 
boldness to come before them with- 
out uttering any political creed. 
“The enlightened electors of Car- 
lingford do not demand, like other 
less educated constituencies, a 
system of political doctrines cut 
and dry, or a representative bound 
to give up his own judgment, 
and act according to arbitrar 
promises,” said the daring candi- 
date: “what they want is an 
honest man, resolved to do his 
duty by his country, his borough, 
and his constituency ; and it is this 
jdea alone which has induced me 
to solicit your suffrages.” This was 
what Mr. Ashburton said in his ad- 
dress, though at that moment he 
had still his other address in his 
pocket, in which he had entered at 
some length into his distinctive 
personal views. It was thus that 
an independent candidate, uncon- 
nected with party, took the field 
in Carlingford, with Miss Marjori- 
banks, like another Joan of Are, 
with a knot of ribbons, violet and 
green, in her hair, to inspire and 
lead him on. 
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Life with most people is little 
more than a succession of high and 
low tides. There are times when 
the stream runs low, and when there 
is nothing to be seen but the dull 
sandbanks, or even mudbanks, for 
months, or even years together; and 
then all at once the waters swell, 
and come rushing twice a-day like 
the sea, carrying life and movement 
with them. Miss Marjoribanks had 
been subject to the eaux mortes for 
a long time; but now the spring- 
tides had rushed back. A day or 
two after Mr. Ashburton had been 
revealed to her as the predestined 
member, something occurred, not 
in itself exciting, but which was 
not without its ultimate weight 
upon the course of affairs. It 
was the day when aunt Jemima 
was expected in Grange Lane. She 
was aunt Jemima to Lucilla; but 
the Ductor called her Mrs. John, and 
was never known to address her by 
any more familiar title. She was, 
as she herself described it, a widow 
lady, and wore the dress of her or- 
der, and was the mother of Tom 
Marjoribanks. She was not a fre- 
quent visitor at Carlingford, * for 
she and her brother-in-law had va- 
rious points in which they were 
not of accord. The Doctor, for his 
part, could not but feel perennially 
injured that the boy had fallen to 
the lot of Mrs. John, while he had 
only a girl—even though that girl 
was Lucilla; and aunt Jemima 
could not forgive him for the rude 
way in which he treated her health, 
which was so delicate, and his want 
of sympathy for many other people 
who were delicate too. Even when 
she arrived, and was being enter- 
tained with the usual cup of tea, 
fears of her brother-in-law’s robust- 
ness and unsympathetic ways had 
begun to overpower her. “I hope 
your papa does not ask too much 
from you, Lucilla,” she said, as she 
sat in her easy-chiair, and took her 
téa by the fire in the cozy room 


which had. been prepared for her. 
“T hope he does not make you do 
too much, for I am sure you are not 
strong, my dear. Your poormamma, 
you know ” and Mrs. John look- 
ed with a certain pathos at her niece, 
as though she saw signs of evil in 
Lucilla’s fresh complexion and sub- 
stantial frame. 

“I am pretty well, thank you, 
aunt Jemima,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks; ‘and papa lets me do pretty 
much what I like: I am too old. now, 
you know, to be told what to do.” 

“Don’t call yourself old, my 
dear,” said aunt Jemima, with a 
passing gleam of worldly wisdom— 
“one gets old quite soon enough. 
Are you subject to headaches, Lu- 
cilla, or pains in the limbs? Your 
poor mamma——” 

“Dear aunt Jemima, I am as 
well as ever I can be,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks. “ Tell me when you 
heard from Tom, and what he is 
doing. Let me see, it is ten years 
since he went away. I used to 
write to him, but he did not answer 
my letters—not as he ought, you 
know. I suppose he has found 
friends among the Calcutta ladies,” 
said Lucilla, with a slight but not 
unapparent sigh. ® 

“He never says anything to me 
about Calcutta ladjes,” said Tom's 
mother; “ to tell the truth, I always 
thought before he went away that 
he was fond of you—I must have 
been mistaken, as he never said 
anything; and that was very for- 
tunate at all events.” 

“T am sure I am very thankful 
he was not fond of me,” said Lu- 
cilla, with a little nateral irrita- 
tion, “for I never could have re- 
turned it. But I should like to 
know why that was so fortunate. 
I can’t see that it would have been 
such a very bad thing for him, for 


my mel 

“Yes, my dear,” said aunt Je- 
mima, placidly, “it would have 
‘been a very bad thing; for: you 
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know, Lucilla, though you get on 
very nicely here, you never could 
have done for a poor man’s wife.” 

Miss Marjoribanks's,bosom swell- 
ed when she h these words 
—it swelled with that profound 
sense of being unappreciated and 
misunderstood, which is one of the 
hardest tria's in the way of genius ; 
but naturally she was not going to 
let her aunt see her mortification. 
“T don’t mean to be any man’s 
wife just now,” she said, making 
a gulp of it-“I am too busy elec- 
tioneering; we are going to have 
a new member in dear old Mr. Chil- 
tern’s place. Perhaps he will come 
in this evening to talk things over, 
and you shall see him,” Lucilla 
added, graciously. She was a litile 
excited about the candidate, as was 
not unnatual—more excited, per- 
haps, than she would have been 
ten years ago, when life was young ; 
and then it was not to be expected 
that she could be pleased with 
aunt Jemima for thinking it was so 
fortunate; though even that touch 
of wounded pride did not lead Miss 
Marjoribanks to glorify herself by 
betraying Tom. 

“My brother-in-law used to be 
a dreadful Radical,” said aunt 
Jemima; “I hope it is not one of 
those revolutionary men; I have 
seen your Poor uncle sit up arguing 
with him till,I thought they never 
would be done. If that is the kind 
of thing, I hope you will not. associ- 
ate yourself with it, Lucilla.s Your 
papa should have more sense than 
10 let you. It does not do a young 
woman any good. I should never 
have permitted it if you had been 
my daughter,” added Mrs, John, 
with a little heat—for, to tell the 
truth, she too felt a slight vexation 
on her part that the Doctor had a 
girl when she had n ne, even though 
not for twenty girls would she 
have given up Tom. 

Miss Marjoribanks looked upon 
the weak woman who thus ven- 
tured to address her with inde- 
scribable feelings; but after all she 
was not so much angry as amused 
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and compassionate. She could not 
help thinking to herself, if she had 
been Mrs. John’s daughter, how per- 
fectly docile aunt Jemima would 
have been by this time, and how 
little she would have really ventured 
to interfere. “It would have been 
very nice,” she said, with a medita- 
tive realisation of the possibility— 
“though it is very odd to think 
how one could have been one’s own 
cousin—I should have taken very 
good care of you, I am sure.” : 

“You would have done no such 
thing,” said Mrs. John; “you 
would have gone off and married; 
I know how girls do. You have 
not married here, because you have 
been too comfortable, Lucilla. You 
have had everything your own 
way, and all that you wanted, with- 
out any of the bother. It is ve 
strange how differently people’s 
lots are ordered. I was married 
at seventeen, and I am syre I have 
not known what it was to have a 
day’s health fy 

“ Dear aunt Jemima!” said her 
affectionate niece, kissing her, “ but 
papa shall see if he cannot give ~ 
you something, and we will take 
such care of you while you are 
here.” 

Mrs. John ‘was softened in spite 
of herself; but still she shook her 
head. “It is very nice of you to 
say so, my dear,” she said, “and it’s 

leasant to feel that one has some- 

ody belonging to one; but I have 

not much confidence in your papa. 
He never understood my com- 
plaints. I used to be very, sorry 
for your poor mamma. He never 
showed that sympathy—but I did 
not mean to blame him to you, 
Lucilla. I am sure he is a very 
good futher to you.” 

“ He has been a perfect old angel,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks; and then 
the conversation came to a pause, 
as it was time to dress for dinner. 
Mrs. John Marjoribanks had a very 
nice room an! everything that was 
adapted to make her comfortable ; 
but she too had something to think 
of when the door closed upon Laur 
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cilla, and she was left with her maid 
and her hot water and her black 
velvet gown. Perhaps it was a 
little inconsistent to wear a black 
velvet gown with her widow’s cap 
—it was a question which she had 
long debated in her mind before 
she resigned herself to the tempta- 
tion—but then it always looked so 
well, and was so very profi:able! 
and Mrs. John felt that it was in- 
cumbent upon her to keep up a 
respectable appearance for Tom’s 
sake. Tom was very much in her 
mind at that moment, as indeed he 
always was; for though it was a 
long time ago, she could not get 
the idea out of her head that he 
must have said something to Lu- 
cilla before he went off to India, 
and he had a way of asking about his 
cousin in his letters; and though she 
would have done anything to secure 
her boy’s happiness, and was on 
the whole rather fond -of her niece, 
ow the idea of the objections ber 
rother-in-law would have to such 
a match excited to the uttermost 
the smouldering pride which exist- 
ed in aunt Jemima’s heart. He 
was better off, and had always been 
better off, than her poor John—and 
he had robust health and an awful 
ecorn of the coddling, to which, as he 
said, she had subjected his brother, 
and he had money enough to keep 
his child luxuriously and make her 
the leader of Carlingford soviety, 
while her poor boy had to go to 
India and put himself in the way 
of all kinds of unknown diseases 
and troubles. Mrs, John was pro- 
foundly anxious to promote her 
son’s happiness, and would glacly 
have given every penny she had to 
get him married to Lucilla, “if 
that wes what he wanted,” as she 
justly said; but to have the bro- 
ther-in-law object to him, and sug- 
gest that he was not good enough, 
was the one thing she could not 
bear. She was thinking about this, 
and whether Tom really had not 
said anything, and whether Lu- 
cilla cared for him, and what amid 
all these perplexities she should do, 


while she dressed for dinner; and, 
at the same timey she felt her pal- 
itation worse than usu and 
beager Dr. Marjoribanks would smile 
his grim smile if she complained, 
so that her visit to Grange Lane, 
though Lucilla meant to take such 
care of her, was not altogether un- 
mingled delight to Mrs. John. 
ut, nevertheless, Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s dinner-table was always a 
cheerful sight, even when it was 
only a dinner-party of three; for 
then naturally they used the round 
table, and were as snug as possible. 
Lucilla wore her knot of green and 
violet ribbons on her white dress 
to her aunt’s great amazement, and 
the Doctor had all the air of a man 
who had been out in the world all 
day and returned in the evening 
with something to tell—which ‘is a 
thing which gives great animation 
to a family party. Mrs. John Mar- 
joribanks had been out of all that 
sort of thing for a long time. She 
had been living quite alone in a 
widowed forlorn way, and had half 
forgotten how pleasant it was to 
have somebody coming in with a 
breath of fresh air about him and 
the day’s budget of news—and it 
had an animating effect upon her, 
even though she was not fond of 
her brother-in-law. Dr. Marjori- 
banks inquired about Tom in the 
most fatherly way, and what he was 
about, and ~ things were look- 
ing for him, and whether he in- 
tended to come home. “Much 
better not,” the Doctor said,—“I 
should certainly advise him not, if 
he asked me. He has got over all 
the worst of it, and now is his time 
to do something worth while.” . 
“Tom is not one to think merely 
of worldly advantages,” said his 
mother, with a fine instinct of op- 
position which she could not re- 
strain. “I don’t think he would 


‘care to waste all the best part of 


his life making money. I'd rather 
see him come home and be happy, 
for my part, even if he were not so 
rich——” 

“Tf all men were happy that came 
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home,” said the Doctor, and then 
he gave a rather grim cbuckle. 
“Somebody has come home that 
ow did not reckon on, Lucilla. 

am sorry to spoil sport; but I 
don’t see how you are to get out 
of it. There is another address 
on the walls to-day besides that one 
of yours——” 

“Qh, I hope there will be six 
addresses!” cried Miss Marjori- 
banks; “if we had it all our own 
way it would be no fun;—a Tory, 
and a Whig, and a—did you say 
Radical, aunt Jemima? And then, 
what is a Conservative?” asked 
Lucilla, though certainly she had 
a very much better notion of po- 
litical matters than aunt Jemima had, 
to say the least. 

“T wonder how you can encou- 
rage any poor man to go into Par- 
liament,” said Mrs. John; “ so try- 
ing for the health as it must be, 
and an end to’everything like do- 
mestic life. If it was my Tom I 
would almost rather he stayed in 
India. He looks strong, but there 
is never any confidence to be put 
in young men looking strong. Oh, 
I know y u do not agree with me, 
Doctor; but I have had sad reason 
for my way of thinking,” said the 
poor lady. As for the Doctor, he 
did not accept the challenge thus 
thrown to him. Tom Marjoribanks 
was not the foremost figure in the 
world in his eyes, as the absent 
wanderer was in that of his mo- 
ther; and he had not yet unbur- 
dened himself of what he had to say, 

“T am not saying anything in 
favour of going into Parliament,” 
said the Doctor. “I'd sooner be a 
bargeman on the canal if it was 
me. I am _ only telling Lucilla 
what she has before her. I don’t 
know when I have been more sur- 

rised. Of course you were not 
ooking for that,” said Dr. Marjori- 
banks. He had kept back until 
the things were taken off the table, 
for he had a benevolent disinclina- 
tion to spoil, anybody’s dinner. 
Now, when all the serious part of 
the meal was over, he tossed the 
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‘Carlingford Gazette’ across the 
table, folded so as she could not 
miss what he wanted her to see, 
Lucilla took it up lightly between 
her finger and thumb; for the Car- 
lingford papers were inky and bad- 
ly printed, and soiled a lady’s hand, 
She took it up delicately without 
éither alarm or surprise, knowing 
very well that the Blues and the 
Yellows were not likely without a 
struggle to give up to the new 
standard, which was ‘violet and 
green. But what she saw on that 
inky broadsheet overwhelmed in 
an instant Miss Marjoribanks’s self- 
possession. She turned pale, though 
her complexion was, if possible, 
fresher than ever, and even shi- 
vered in her chair, though her 
nerves were so steady. Cvuld it 
be a trick to thwart and startle 
her? or could it be true? She 
lifted her eyes to her father with a 
look of horror-stricken inquiry, but 
all that she met in return was a cer- 
ffin air of amusement and triumph, 
which struck her at the tenderest 
point. He was not sorry nor sym- 
pathetic, nor did he care at all for 
the sudden shock she had sustained. 
On the contrary, he was laughing 
within himself at the utterly unex- 
pected complication. It was cruel, 
but it was salutary, and restored 
her self-command in a moment, 
She might have given way under 
kindness, but this look of satisfac- 
tion over her discomfiture brought 
Lucilla to herself. 

“Yes, I thought you would be 
surprised,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, 
dryly; and he took his first glass 
of claret with a slow relish and en- 
joyment, which roused every senti- 
ment of self-respect and spark of 
temper existing in his daughter’s 
mind, “If you had kept your own 
place it would not have mattered; 
but I don’t see how you are to get 
out of it. You see young ladies 
should let these sort of things 
alone, Lucilla,” This was all the 
feeling he showed for her in her 
unexpected dilemma. Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s heart gave oné throb, 
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which made the green and violet 
ribbons jump and thrill; ‘and then 
she came to herself, and recognised, 
as she had so often done before, 
that she had to fight her way by 
herself, and had nobody to look to. 
Such a thought is dreary enough 
sometimes, and there are minds 
that sink under it; but at other 
times it is like the touch of the 
mother earth which gave the giant 
back his strength, and Lucilla was 
of the latter class of intelligence. 
When she saw the triumph with 
which her embarrassment was re- 
ceived, and that she had no sym- 
pathy nor aid to look for, she re- 
covered herself as if by magic. Let 
what would come in the way, no- 
thing could alter her certainty that 
Mr. Ashburton was the man for 
Carlingford; and that determina- 
tion not to be beaten, which is the 
soul of British valour, sprang up in 
an instant in Miss Marjoribanks’s 
mind. There was not even the 
alternative of victory or Westmin- 
ster Abbey for Lucilla. If she 
was ever to hold up her head again, 
or have any real respect for herself, 
she must win. All this passed 
through her head in the one bewil- 
dering moment, while her father’s 
words were still making her ears 
tingle, and that name, printed in 
big inky letters, seemed to flutter 
in all the air round her, It was 
hard to believe the intelligence 
thus conveyed, and harder still to 
go on in the face of old friendships, 
and the traditions of her youth; 
bat still duty was dearer than tra- 
dition, and it was now a necessity 
to fight the battle to the last, and at 
all risks to win. 

“Thank you all the same, papa, 
for bringing me the paper,” said 
Lucilla. “It would have been a 
great deal worse if I had not known 
of it before I saw him. I am sure 
I am very glad for one thing. He 
can’t be married or dead, as people 
used to say. I am quite ashamed 
to keep you so long down-stairs, 
aunt Jemina, when I know you 
must be longing fora cup of tea— 
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but it is somebody come back whom: 
nobody expected. Tell him I shall’ 
be so glad to see him, papa— 
though I have no reason to be glad, 
for he was one of my young friends 
1% know, and he is sure to think 

have gone of” As. she spoke, 
Lucilla turned aunt Jemima, to 
whom she had given her arm, quite’ 
round, that she might look into 
the gréat glass over the mantel- 
piece: “I don’t think I am quite 
so much gone off as I expected to 
be,” said Miss Marjoriban with 
candid’ impartiality; “though of 
course he will think me stouter 
—but it does not make any dif 
ference about Mr. Ashburton being 
the right man for Carlingford.’ 
She said the words with a certain 
solemnity, and turned Mrs. John, 
who was so much surprised as. to. 
be speechless, round again, and led 
her up-stairs. It was as if they were 
walking in a procession of those 
martyrs and renouncers of self, who 
build up the foundations of society ;: 
and it would not be too much to 
say that under her present circum- 
stances, and in the excitement of 
this singular and unexpected even, 
such was the painful but sublime 
consciousness which animated Lu- 
cilla’s breast. 

As for Dr. Marjoribanks, his 
triumph was taken out of him 
that spectacle. He closed the door 
after the ladies had gone, and came 
back to his easy-chair by the side 
of the fire, and could not but feel 
that he had had the worst of it, 
It was actually Mr. Cavendish who 
had come home, and whose ad 
to the electors of Carlingford, dated 
from Dover on his return to Eng- 
land, the Doctor had just put into 
his daughter’s hand. But, wonder- 
ful and unlooked-for as was the 
event, Lucilla, though taken una- 
wares, had not given in, nor shown 
arly signs of weakness. And the 
effect upon her father of her last 
utterance and confession was such 
that he took up the paper in 
and read both addresses, which ~ 
were printed side by side. In- 
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other days Mr. Cavendish had 
been the chosen candidate of 
Grange Lane ; and the views which 
he expressed (and he _ expressed 
his views very freely) were pre- 
cisely those of Dr. Marjoribanks. 
Yet when the Doctor turned to Mr. 
Ashburton’s expression of his con- 
viction that he was the ‘right man 
for cay sl it cannot be denied 
that the force of that simple state- 
ment had a wonderful effect upon 
his mind—an effect all the greater, 
perhaps, in comparison with the 
political exposition made by the 
other unexpected candidate. The 
Doctor’s meditations possibly took 
a slumbrous tone from the place 
and the moment at which he pur- 
sued them; for the fact was that 
the words he had just been hearing 
ran in his head all through the 
reading of the two addresses, Mr. 
Cavendish would think Lucilla had 
gone off ; but yet she had not gone 
off so much as might have been ex- 
pected, and Mr. Ashburton was the 
man for Carlingford. Dr. Marjori- 
banks laughed quietly by himself in 
his easy-chair, and then went back 
to Mr. Cavendish’s opinions, and 
ended again, without knowing it, in 
a kind of odd incipient agreement 
with Lucilla. The new candidate 
was right in politics ; but, after all, 
Mr. Ashburton was a more satisfac- 
tory sort of person. He was a man 
whom people knew everything 
about, and a descendant of old Pen- 
rhyn, and had the Firs and lived in 
it, and spent about so much money 
every year honestly in the face of 
the world. When a man conducts 
himself in this way, his neighbours 
can afford to be less exacting as to 
his political opinions. This . com- 
parison went on in the Doctor's 
thoughts until the distinction be- 
tween the two grew confused and 
faint in that ruddy and genial glow 
of firelight and lamplight and per- 
sonal wellbeing which is apt tv en- 
gross a man’s mind after he has come 
in out of the air, as people say, and 
is eaten a goad dinner, and feels 
himself comfortable ; and at last all 
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that remained in Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
mind was that Mr. Cavendish 
would think Lucilla had gone off, 
though she had not gone off nearly 
so much as might have been ex- 
pected ; at which he laughed with 
an odd sound, which roused him, 
and might have induced some peo- 
ple to think he had been sleeping, 
if, indeed, anybody had been near to 
hear. 

But this news was naturally much 
more serious to Miss Marjoribanks 
when she got up-stairs, and had time 
to think of it. She would not have 
been human if she had heard with- 
out emotion of the return of the 
man whom she had once dreamed of 
as member for Carlingford, with the 
addition of other dreams which had 
not been altogether without their 
sweetness. He had returned now and 
then for a few days, but Lucilla knew 
that he had never held up his head 
in Grange Lane sirice the day when 
she advised him to marry Barbara 
Lake. And now when he had be- 
thought himself of his old ambition, 
had he possibly bethought himself 
of other hopes as well? And the 
horrible thing was, that she had 
pedees herself to another, and put 

er seal upon it that Mr. Ashburton 
It 


was the man for Carlingford ! 
may be supposed that, with such 
a complication in her. mind, Miss 


Marjoribanks was very little capa- 
ble of supporting aunt Jemima’s ques- 
tions as to what it was about, and 
who was Mr, Cavendish, and why 
was his return of consequence to Lu- _ 
cilla? Mrs. John was considerably 
alarmed and startled, and began to 
think in earnest that Tom was fond 
of his cousin, and would never for- 
give his mother for letting Lucilla 
perhaps marry some one else, and 
settle down before her very eyes. 

“If it is a very particular friend, 
I can understand it,” Mrs. John said, 
with a little asperity ; but that was 
after she had made a great many at- 
tempts, which were only partially 
successful, to find it all out. 

“Dear aunt Jemima,” said Lu- 
cilla, “we are all particular friends 
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in Carlingford—society is so limited, 

ou know ;—and Mr. Cavendish has 

en a very long time away. He 
used to be of such use to me, and 
I am so fond of him,” Miss Mar- 
joribanks said, with a sigh; and it 
may be supposed that Mrs. John’s 
curiosity was not lessened by such 
a@ response. 4 

“Tf you are engaged to any one, 
Lucilla, I must say I think I ought 
to have been told,” said Tom’s 
mother, with natural indignation. 
“Though I ought not to blame you 
for it, perhaps. It is a sad thing 
when a girl is deprived of a mother's 
care ; but still I am your nearest 
relation——” 

“My dear aunt, it is something 
about the election,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks. “How could I be en- 
gaged to a man who has been away 
ten years?” 

“Tom has been away ten years,” 
said Mrs. John, impetuodsly ; and 
then she blushed, though she was 
past the age of blushing, and made 
haste to cover her imprudence. “I 
don’t see what you can have to do 
with the election,” she said, with 
suspicion, but some justice; “ and 
I don’t feel, Lucilla, as if you were 
telling me all.” 

“T have the favours to make, 
aunt Jemima,” said Lucilla—“ green 
and violet. You used to be so cle- 
ver at making bows, and I hope you 
will help me; papa, you know, will 
have to be on Mr. Ashburton’s com- 
mittee,” Miss Marjoribanks added ; 
and then, in spite of herself, a sigh 
of doubt and anxiety escaped her 
bosom. It was easy to say that 
“ papa would be on Mr. Ashburtons’ 
committee, you know,” but nobody 
had known that Mr. Cavendish was 
coming to drive everything topsy- 
turvy ; and Lucilla, though she pro- 
fessed to-know only who was the 
man for Carlingford, had at the 
same time sufficient political in- 
formation to be aware that the 
sentiments propounded in Mr. Ca- 
vendish's address were also Dr. 
Marjoribanks’s sentiments ; and she 
did not know the tricks which 
some green and violet spirit in 


the Doctor’s fancy. Pe it might 
turn out to be Mr. Cavendish’s com- 
mittee which her father would be 
on; and after she had pledged her- 
self that the other was the man for 
Carlingford? Lucilla felt that she 
could not be disloyal and go back’ 
from her word, neither could she 
forget the intimation which had so 
plainly indicated to her that Mr, 
Ashburton was the man; and yet, 
at the same time, she could not but 
sigh as she thought of Mr. Caven- 
dish. Perhaps he had grown coarse, 
as men do at that age, just as Lu- 
cilla herself was conscious that he 
would find her stouter. Perhaps he 
had ceased to flirt, or be of any par- 
ticular use of an evening; possibly 
even he might have forgotten Miss 
Marjoribanks—but naturally that 
was a thing that seemed unlikely 
to Lucilla. If he had but come a 
little earlier, or for ever stayed away ! 
But while all these thoughts were 
going through her mind her fingers 
were still busy with the violet and 
green cockades which aunt Jemim 
after making sure that Mr. Ashbur- 
ton was not a Radical, had begun 
to help her with. And they sat and 
talked about Mrs, John’s breathing, 
which was so bad, and about her 
headaches, while Lucilla by snatches 
discussed the situation in her mind. 
Perhaps, on the whole, embarrass- 
ment and perplexity are a kind of 
natural accompaniment to life and 
movement ; and it is better to be 
driven out of your senses with 
thinking which of two things you 
ought to do than to do nvthing 
whatever, and be utterly uninter- 
esting to all the world. This at 
least was how Lucilla reasoned to 
herself in her dilemma; and while 
she reasoned she used up yard upon 
yard of her green ribbon (for natu- 
rally the violet bore but a small pro- 
portion to the green). Whatever she 
might have to do or to suffer—how- 
ever her thoughts might be disturb- 
ed or her heart distracted—it is 
unnecessary to add that it was im- 
possible to Lucitla either td betray 
or to yield. 


the dining-room was playing with 
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It was a very good thing for Lu- 
cilla that Mrs. John was so much 
of an invalid, notwithstanding that 
the Doctor made little of her com- 
plaints. All that Dr. Marjoribanks 
said was—with that remnant of 
Scotch which was often perceptible 
in his speech—that her illnesses 
were a fine thing to occupy her, 
and he did not know what she 
would do without them—a manner 
of speaking which naturally lessen- 
ed his daughter's anxiety, though 
her sympathetic care and solicitude 
were undiminished. And no doubt, 
when she had been once assured 
that there was nothing dangerous 
in her aunt’s case, it was a relief to 
Miss. Marjoribanks at the present 
juncture that Mrs. John got up late 
and always breakfasted in her own 
room. Lucilla went into that sanc- 
tuary after she had given her father 
his breakfast, and heard all about 
the palpitation and the bad night 
aunt Jemima had passed; and then 
when she had consoled her suffering 
relative by the reflection that one 
never sleeps well the first night or 
two, Miss Marjoribanks was at liber- 
ty to go forth and attend a little 
to her own affairs, which stood so 
much in need of being attended to. 
She had had no further talk with 
the Doctor on the subject, but she 
had read over Mr. Cavendish’s ad- 
dress, and could not help seeing 
that it went dead against her can- 
didate ; neither could Lucilla re- 
main altogether unaffected by the 
expression of feeling in respect to 
“a place in which I have spent so 
many pleasant years, and which has 
so many claims on my affections,” 
and the touching haste with which 
the exile had rushed back as soon 
as he heard of the old member's 
death. If it touched Miss Marjori- 
banks, who was already pledged 
to support another interest, what 
might it not do to the gentlemen 
in Grange Lane who were not 
pledged, and who had a friendship 


for Mr, Cavendish? This was the 
alarming thought that had disturbed 
her sleep all night, and returned to 
her mind with her first awakening; 
and when she had really her time 
to herself, and the fresh morning 
hours before her, Lucilla began, as 
everybody ought to do, by going to 
the very root and foundation, and 
asking herself what, beyond all se- 
condary considerations, it was right 
to do. To change from one side to 
the other and go back from her word 
was a thing abhorrent to her; but 
still Miss Marjoribanks was aware 
that there are certain circumstances 
in which honesty and truth them- 
selves demand what in most cases 
is considered an untruthful and 
dishonest proceeding. In order to 
come to a right decision, and with 
a sense of the duty she owed to her 
country which would have shamed 
half the electors in England, not to 
say Carlingford, Lucilla, who nat- 
urally had no vote, read the two 
addresses of the two candidates, 
and addressed herself candidly and 
impartially to the rights of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Cavendish was disposed, 
as we have said, to be pathetic and 
sentimental, and to speak of the 
claims the borough had upon his 
affections, and the eagerness with 
which be had rushed home at the 
earliest possible moment to present 
himself to them. If poor old Mr. 
Chiltern had been King Bomba, or 
a gloomy Oriental tyrant, keep- 
ing all possible reformers and 
suecessors banished from his do- 
minions, the new candidate could 
not have spoken with more pathos, 
It was a sort of thing which tells 
among the imaginative part of the 
community, or so, at least, most 
people think; and Mis Marjori- 
banks was moved by it for the first 
moment; but then her enlightened 
mind asserted ils rights. She said 
to herself that Mr. Cavendish might 
have come home at any hour, by 
any steamboat; that Calais and 
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Boulogne, and even Dieppe, were 
as open to him as if he had been 
an actual refugee, and that conse- 
quently there was nothing parti- 
cular to be pathetic about. And 
then, if the town had such claims 
on his affections, why had he stayed 
so long away? These two rational- 
istic questions dispersed the first 
atlendrissement which had begun to 
steal over Lucilla’s mind. When 
she eame to this conclusion, her 
difficulties began to clear. She had 
no reason to go back from her engage- 
ments and reject that intimation 
which had so impressed it on her, 
that Mr. Ashburton was the man. 
It was a sacrifice which ancient 
truth and friendship did not de- 
mand, for verity was not in the 
document she had just been reading, 
and that appeal to sentiment was 
nothing more than what is generally 
called humbug. “ He might have 
been living here all the time,” 
Lucilla said to herself; “he might 
have had much stronger claims upon 
our affections; if he had wanted, 
he might have come back ages ago, 
and not let people struggle on 
alone.’ When this view of the 
subject occurred to her, Lucilla 
felt more indignation than sym- 
athy. And then, as Dr. Marjori- 
wat had done, she turned to the 
calm utterance of her own candi- 
date—the man who-was the only 
man for Carlingford—-and that 
sweet. sense of having given sound 
counsel, and of having at last met 
with some one capable of carrying 
it out, which makes up for so many 
failures, came like balm to Lucilla’s 
bosom. ‘There was nothing more 
necessary ; the commotion ‘in her 
mind calmed down, and the tran- 
quillity of undisturbed conviction 
came in its place. And it was with 
this sense of certainty that she put 
on her bonnet and issued forth, 
though it snowed a little, and was 
@ very wintry day, on Mr. Ash- 
burton’s behalf, to try her fortune 
in Grange Lane. 

She went to Mrs, Chiley’s, who 
was now very old, poor old lady! 
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and feeble, and did not like to leave 
her sofa. Not but what she could. 
leave the sofa, she said to her 
friends, but at that time of the year, 
and at her time of life, it was com- 
fortable. The sofa was wheeled to 
the side of the fire, and Mrs. Chile 

reclined upon it, covered wi 

knitted rugs of the brightest ceo | 
which her young friends all work 

for her. The last one arrived was 
what used to be called an Affghan- 
istan blanket, done in stripes of all 
sorts of pretty tints, which was a 
present from Mrs, Beverley. “ Her 
work, 'she says, Lucilla,” said the 
old lady; “‘ but we know what sort 
of soft dawdling woman she is, and 
it must have been the Archdeacon’s 
nieces, you know.” But still it 
had the place of honour at presen 

covering Mrs. Chiley’s feet, an 

affording something to talk about 
when any one came in. And by 
her side was a little table, upon 
which stood one China rose, in-a 
glass of water—a pale rose, almost 
as pale as her soft old cheeks, and 
chilled like them by the approach- 
ing frost. And the fire burned with 
an officious cheerfulness at her 
elbow, as if it thought nothing of 
such accidental circumstances as 
winter and old age. To be sure 
this was a reflection which never 
eame into Mrs. Chiley’s head, who 
was, on the contrary, very thankful 
for the fire, and said it was like a 
eompanion. “And T often think, 
my dear, how do the poor people 
get on, especially if they are old 
and sick, that have no fires to keep 
them cheerful in this dread 

weather,” the kind old lady would 
say. lhe did say so now when 
Lucilla came in, glowing with cold 
and her rapid walk, and with a 
flake or two of snow slowly melting 
on her sealskin cloak. Perhaps it 
was not a — the ae 9 
agreed with, for he gave a hum 

and a wile” hoist of his shoulders, 
as if in protest, being himself a 
good deal limited in his movements, 
and not liking to own it, by the 
wintry torpor within his big old 
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frame, and the wintry weather out- 
side. 

“ Come and tell us all the news, 
Lucilla, my darling,” Mrs. Chiley 
said, as she drew down her young 
friend’s glowing face to her own, 
and gave her one of her lingering 
kisses; “I felt sure you would 
come and tell us everything. I said 
it would not be like Lucilla if she 
didn’t. We know nothing but the 
fact, you know—not another word. 
Make haste and tell us everything, 
my dear.” 

“But I don’t know anything,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks. “ Of course 
you mean about Mr. Cavendish. I 
saw it in the papers, like everybody 
else, but I don’t know anything 
more.” 

And then Mrs. Chiley’s counte- 
nance fell. She was not very strong, 
poor old lady, and she could have 
cried, as she said afterwards. “Ah, 
well, I suppose there is not time,” 
she said after a little pause ; “I sup- 
pose he has not got here from Dover 
yet—one always forgets the dis- 
tance. I calculated it all over last 
night, and I thought he would get 
home by the eleven train; but these 
trains are never to be calculated 
upon, you know, my dear. I ama 
little disappointed, Lucilla. Poor 
dear! to think how he must have 
rushed home the first moment—I 
could have cried when I read that 
addres:.” 

“T don’t see why any one should 
ery,” said Lucilla. “I think he 
makes a great deal too much of 
that ; he might have come ever so 
many years ago if he had liked. 
Poor Mr. Chiltern did not banish 
him; poor old man!—he might 
have been here for years.” 

Upon which the Colonel himself 
drew a little nearer, and poked the 
fire. “Iam glad to see you are 80 
sensible, Lucilla,” he said. “It’s 
the first rational word I have heard 
on the subject. She thinks he’s a 
kind of saint and martyr; a silly 
young fellow that runs off among a 
set of Frenchmen because he can’t 
get everything his own way—and 
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then he expects that we are all to 
go into transports of joy, and give 
him our votes,” Colonel Chiley add- 
ed, smashing a great piece of coal 
with the poker, with a blow full of 
energy, yet showing a slight un- 
steadiness in it, which sent a host 
of blazing splinters into the hearth, 
He was a man who wore very well, 
but he was not so steady as he once 
was, and nowadays was apt, by 
some tremulous movement, to neu- 
i the strength which he had 
eft. 

Mrs. Chiley, for her part, was apt 
to be made very nervous by her 
husband’s proceedings. She was 
possessed by a terror that the 
splinters some day would jump out 
of the hearth on to the carpet, and 
fly into the corners, “and perha 
burn us all up in our beds,” as she 
said. She gave a little start among 
her cushions, and stooped down to 
look over the floor. “He will 
never learn that he is old,” she said 
in Lucilla’s ear, who instantly came 
to her side to see what she wanted; 
and thus jhe two old people kept 
watch upon each other, and noted, 
with a curious mixture of vexation 
and sympathy, each other’s declin- 
ing strength. 

“For my part, I would give him 
all my votes, if I had a hundred,” 
said Mrs. Chiley, “and so will you, 
too, when you hear the rights of 
it. Lucilla, my dear, tell him—I 
hope you are not going to forsake 
old friends.” 

“No,” said Miss Marjoribanks— 
but she spoke with a gravity and 
hesitation which did not fail to 
reach Mrs. Chiley’s ear—“ I hope I 
shall never desert my old friends; 
but I think all the same that it is 


Mr. Ashburton who is the right man 
for Carlingford,” she said, slowly. 
She said it with reluctance, for she 
knew it would shock her audience, 
but, at the same time, she did not 
shrink from her duty; and the mo- 
ment had now arrived when Lu- 


cilla felt concealment was impos- 
— and that the truth must: be 
said. . 
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As for Mrs, Chiley, she was 80 
distressed that the tears came to 
her eyes; and even the Oolonel 
laughed, and did not understand it. 
Colonel Chiley, eat he was by 
no means as yet on Mr, Cavendish’s 
side, was not any more capable than 
his neighbours of understandin 
Miss Marjoribanks’s single-tninded 
devotion to what was just and right; 
and why she should transfer her 
support to Ashburton, who was not 
@ ladies’ mn, nor, in the Colonel’s 
opinion, a marrying man, nor any- 
thing at all attractive, now that the 
other had come back romantic and 
repentant to throw his honours at 
her feet, was beyond his power of 
explanation. He contented him- 
self with saying “humph;” but his 
wife was not so easily satisfied. 
She took Lucilla by the hand and 
poured forth a flood of remonstrances 
and prayers. 

“YT do not understand you, Lu- 
cilla,” said Mrs. Chiley. “He 
whom we know so little about— 
whom, I am sure, you have no rea- 
son to care for. And where could 
you find anybody nicer than Mr. 
Cavendish ?—and he to have such 
faith in us, and to come rushing 
back as soon as he was able. I am 
sure you have not taken everything 
into consideration, Lucila, He 
might not perhaps do exactly as 
could have been wished before he 
went away; but he was young, and 
he was led astray; and I do think 
you were a little hard upon him, my 
dear; but I have always said I never 
knew anybody nicer than Mr. Cav- 
endish. And what possible reason 
you can have to care about that other 
man——”’ 

“Tt was like a special Intima- 
tion,” said Lucilla, with solem- 
nity. “I don’t see how I could 
neglect it, for my part. The day 
the news came about poor old Mr, 
Chiltern’s death I was out, you 
know, and heard it; and just at 
one spot upon the pavement, oppo- 
site Mr. Holden's, it came into my 
mind like a flash of lightning that 
Mr, Ashburton was the, man. I 
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don’t care in the least for him, and 
I had not been thinking of him, or 
anything. It came into my head 
all in a moment. If I had been 
very intimate with poor dear old Mr, 
Chiltern, or if I believed in spirit- 
rapping, I should think it was a 
message from him.” 

Lucilla spoke with great gravity, 
but she did not impress her audi- 
ence, who were people of sceptical 
minds, Mrs. Chiley, for her part, 
was almost angry, and could scarcely 
forgive Lucilla for having made her 
give grave attention to such a piece 
of nonsense. “If it had been him,” 
she said, with some wrath, “I don’t 
see how having been dead for a 
few hours would make his advice 
worth having. It never was good 
for anything when he was alive. 
And you don’t believe in spirit- 
rapping, I hope. I wonder how 
you can talk such nonsense,” the 
old lady said severely. And Colonel 
Chiley, who had been a little curi- 
pus to», laughed and coughed over 
he joke; fur the two old people 


were of the old school, and of a very 
unbelieving frame of mind. 
“T knew you would laugh,” said 


Miss Marjoribanks, “but I cannot 
help it. If it had been impressed 
upon your mind like that, you 
would have been different. And, 
of course, I like Mr. Cavendish much 
the best. I am so glad I have 
no vote,” said Lucilla; “it does not 
matter to anybody what I think; 
but if I had anything to do with it, 
you know I could not stand up for 
Mr. Cavendish, even though I am 
fond of him, when I felt sure that 
Mr. Ashburton is the man for Car- 
lingford—nobody could ask me to do 
that.” ‘ 
There followed a pause upon this 
declaration; for Miss Marjoribanks, 
though she had no vote, was a per- 
son of undoubted influence, and 
such a conviction on her part was 
not to be laughed at. Even Col- 
onel Chiley, who was undecided 
in his own mind, was moved by it 
a little. “What does the Doctor 
think?” he asked. “ Ashburton 
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doesn’t say a word about his prin- 
ciples that I can see; and the other, 
you know——” 

“Dear Colonel Chiley,” cried Lu- 
cilla, “he is not going to be Prime 
Minister; and I have always heard 
you say, as long as I can remember, 
that it was not opinions, you know, 
but a good man that people want- 
ed. I have heard people talking 
politics for hours, and I always re- 
member you saying that, and think- 
ing it was the only sense; but of 
course, I don’t understand politics,” 
Lucilla added, with humility. As 
for the Colonel, he took up the 
poker, perhaps to hide a little plea- 
sant confusion, and again drew near 
the fire. 

“By George! I believe Lucilla is 
in the right,” he said, with a certain 
agreeable consciousness. Perhaps 
he did not quite recollect at what 
moment of his life he had origin- 
ated that sentiment, but he thought 
he could recollect having said it; 
and it was with the view of carry- 
ing off the bashfulness of genius, 
and not because the coals had any 
need of it, that he took up the 
poker—a proceeding which was al- 
ways regarded with alarm and sus- 
picion by his wife. 

“The fire is very nice,” said Mrs. 
Chiley. “I hate to have the fire 

ked when it does not want it. 

ucilla, if you make him go over to 
that Mr. Ashburton’s side, you will 
have a great deal to answer for, and 
I will never forgive you. My dear, 
you must be dreaming — a man that 
is as dry as a stick, and not one- 
hundredth nor one-thousandth part 
so nice e 

“TI shan’t say another word,” 
said Lucilla; “I shan’t stay any 
longer, for I can’t help it, and you 
would be angry with me. People 
can’t help what they believe, you 
know. There is poor little Oswald 
Brown, who has doubts, and can’t 
go into the Church, and will ruin all 
his prospects, and nobody can help 
oe 

“Tf I were his mother, I shou'd 
help it,” cried Mrs. Chiley. “TI pro- 
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mise you he should not talk of his 
doubts to me. A bit of a lad; 
and what is good enough for all 
the bishops, and everybody in their 
senses, is not good enough for him! 
If that is the kind of example you are 
going to follow, Lucilla——” 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, “everybody knows 
what my Church principles are; and 
perhaps you will come round 6 
think with me; but I am not going 
to say any more aboutsit now. I 
am so glad your rheumatism is bet- 
ter this morning; but you must 
wrap up well, for it is so cold, oh, so 
cold, out of doors!” 

When Lucilla had thus dismissed 
the subject, she came to her old 
friend’s side and bent over her in 
her sealskin Cloak, to say good-bye. 
Mrs. Chiley took her by both hands 
as she thus stood with her back to 
the old Colonel, and drew her down 
close, and looked searchingly into 
her eyes. “If vou have any par- 
ticular reason, Lucilla, you ought 
to tell me—that would make such 
a difference,” said the old lady. “I 
always tell you everything,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks with evasive 
fondness, as she kissed the soft old 
withered cheek; and _ naturally, 
with the Colonel behind, who was 
standing up before the fire shadow- 
ing over them both, and quite un- 
aware of this little whispered 
episode, it would have been im- 
possible to say more had there been 
ever so much to say. But it had 
been a close encounter in its way, 
and Lucilla was rather glad to get 
off without any further damage. 
She did not feel quite successful as 
she went out; but still she had left 
a very wholesome commotion be- 
hind her; for Colonel Chiley could 
not but feel that the sentiment 
which she had quoted from himself 
was a very just sentiment. “By 
George! Lucilla was in the right of 
it,” he said again, after she was 
gone; and in fact went through a 

rocess very similar to that which 

modified the sentiments of Dr. 
Marjoribanks on the previous night. 













Mr. Cavendish was a young fellow 
who had rushed off among a set of 
Frenchmen, because Lucilla Mar- 


aoc would not have him, or 


ause he could not marry Barbara 
Lake in addition, or at least some- 
how because he failed of having his 
own way. It was all very well for 
him to come back and make a com- 
motion, and be sentimental about 
it. But what if, after all, Ashbur- 
ton, who had the Firs, and lived 
there, and spent his money like a 
Christian, was the man for Carling- 
ford? The Colone!’s mind still 
wavered and veered about; yet it 
had received an impulse which was 
by no means unworthy of consider- 
ation. As for Mrs. Chiley, she laid 
back her head upon her pillows 
and painfully questioned with her- 
self whether Lucilla could have any 
particular reason for taking Mr. 
Ashburton’s part so warmly. She 
thought with justice that Miss Mar- 
joribanks was looking brighter and 
better, and had more of her old 
animation than she had shown for 
along time—which arose from the 
simple fact that she had something 
in hand, though the old lady 
thought it might have a more 
touching and delicate motive. If 
that was the case, it would make a 


_ great difference. Mrs. Chiley was 


no longer able to go out in the 
evening, and had to be dependent 
on other people’s observation for a 
knowledge of what happened—and 
she was wounded by a sense that 
her young friend had not been ap- 

reciated as her worth deserved. If 

r. Ashburton had the sense to see 
what was for his own advantage, it 
would be a frightful thing, as Mrs. 
Chiley said to herself, if Lucilla’s 
friends should fly in his face. And 
though it was a hard trial to give up 
Mr. Cavendish, still if anything.of the 
kind had happened—— Thus it 


will be evident that Luc'lla’s visit, 
though it was not a long one, nor 
the least in the world an argument- 
ative visit, was not without its fruit. 

She went up Grange Lane again 
cheerful and warm in her sealskin 
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coat. It was a thing that suited 
her remarkably well, and -corre- 
sponded with her character, and 
everybody knows how comfortable 
they are. The snow-flakes fell softly, 
one at a time, and melted away to 
nothing upon her sleeves and her 
shoulders without leaving any trace, 
and Lucilla, with the chill air blow- - 
ing in her face, and those feathery — 
messengers in the air, could not but 
feel that her ‘walk and the general 
readiness which she felt to face all 
kinds of objections and difficulties, 
and to make a sacrifice of her own 
feelings, had in them a certain 
magnanimous and heroic element. 
For after all she had no particular 
reason, as Mrs. Chiley said. Mr. 
Ashburton was a dry man, and of 
very little use in a social point of 
view, and had never paid her any 
attention to speak of, nor at all = 
himself forth as a candidate for her 
favour. If he had done so, she 
would not have felt that thrill of 
utter disinterestedness which kept 
her as warm within as her sealskin 
did without. There was not a soul 
to be seen in Grange Lane at that 
moment in the snow, which came 
on faster and faster, but one of 
Mr. Wentworth’s (who at that time 
was new in St. Roque’s) grey sisters, 
and another lady who was coming 
down, as quickly as Lucilla was 
going up, by the long line of gar- 
den walls. The gentlemen were 
either at business or at their club, 
or keeping themselves snug indoors ; 
and it was only those devot 
women who braved the elements 
outside. The figure in the grey 
cloak was occupied simply with the 
poor people, and that is not our 
present business; but the other two 
were otherwise inspired. Mr. Caven- 
dish, who had lately arrived, had 
not been able to make up his mind 
to face the weather; but his sister 
was of a different ppd thinking. 
She was not of half capacity of 
Lucilla, but still she felt that some- 
thing ought to be done, and that 
there was not a moment to be lost. 
When she saw it was Miss Marjori- 
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banks that was advancing to meet 
her, a momentary chill came over 
Mrs. Woodburn. She was thinking 
so much of her own errand that she 
could not but jump at the idea that 
nothing less important could have 
induced Lucilla to be out of doors 
on such a day; and her heart beat 
loud as the two drew near each 
other. Was it an unexpected and 
generous auxiliary, or was it a foe 
accomplished and formidable? For 
one thing, she was not coming out 
of Mr. Centum’s, where Mrs. Wood- 
burn herself was going, which at 
least was a relief. As they came 
nearer the two ladies instinctively 
looked to their weapons. They had 
met already in many a little passage 
of arms, but nothing like this had 
ever occurred to them before. If 
they were to work in union, Mrs. 
Woodburn felt that they would 
carry all before them; and’ if not, 
then it must be a struggle unto the 
death. 

“Ts it really you, Lucilla?” she 
said; “I could not believe my eyes. 


What can have brought you out of 


doors on such a day? You that 
have everything your own way, and 
no call to exert yourself——” 

“T have been to see Mrs. Chiley,” 
said Lucilla, sweetly; “when the 
weather is bad she sees nobody, 
and she is always so pleased to 
have me. Her rheumatism is not 
so bad, thank you—though I am 
sure if this weather should last——” 

“You would see Mrs. Beverley’s 
blanket,” said Mrs. Woodburn, who 
was a little nervous, though per- 
haps that might only be the cold; 
“but we know what sort of woman 
she is, and it must have been the 
Archdeacon’s nieces, my dear. Do 
turn back with me a moment, Lu- 
cilla; or I shall go with you. I 
want to speak to you. Of course 
ou have heard of Harry’s coming 
ome ?” 

“JT saw it in the papers,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, whose perfect 
serenity offered a curious contrast 
to her companion’s agitation. “I 
am sure I shall be very glad to see 
him again. I hope he will come to 
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dinner on Thursday as he used to 
do. It will be quite nice to see him 
in his old place.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Woodburn; 
“but that was not what I was 
thinking of You know you used 
always to say he ought to be in 
Parliament; and he has always 
kept thinking of it since he went 
away—and thinking, I am sure, that 
it would please you,” said the poor 
woman, faltering; for Lucilla list- 
ened with a smile that was quite 
unresponsive, and did not change 
countenance in the least, even at 
this tender suggestion. “He has 
come home with that object now, 
you know, now that poor old Mr. 
Chiltern is dead; and I hope you 
are going to help us, Lucilla,” said 
Mrs. Woodburn. Her voice quite 
vibrated with agitation as she made 
this hurried; perhaps injudicious, 
appeal, thinking within herself at 
the same moment what would 
Harry say if he knew that she was 
thus commit'ing him. As for Lu- 
cilla, she received it all with the 
same tranquillity as if she expected 
it, and was quite prepared fur every- 
thing that her assailant had to say. 

“T am sure I wish I had a vote,” 
said Lucilla; “but I have no vote, 
and what can a girl do? I am so 
sorry I don’t understand about po- 
litics. If we were going in for 
that sort of thing, I don’t know 
what there would be left for the 
gentlemen to do.” 

“You have influence, which is a 
great deal better than a vote,” said 
Mrs. Woodburn; “ and they all say 
there is nobody like a lady for 
electioneering—and a young lady 
above all; and then you know 
Harry so well, and can always draw 
him out to the best advantage. I 
never thought he looked so nice, or 
showed his talents so much, as when 
he was with you,” sai! the eager ad- 
vocate, She was only wrapped in 
a shawl herself, and when she look- 
ed at Lucilla’s sealskin coat, and 
saw how rosy and comfortable she 
looked, and how serene and im- 
movable, poor Mrs. Woodburn was 
struck with a pang of envy. I 
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Miss Marjoribanks bad married ten 
years ago, it might have been she 
now who would have had to stand 
trembling with anxiety and eager- 
ness among the falling snow, know- 
ing sundry reasons why Mr. Caven- 
dish should be disposed to go into 
Parliament more substantial than 
that of gratifying a young lady, 
and feeling how much depended 
on her ability to secure support for 
him. This, as it happened, had 
fallen to his sister’s share instead, 
and Lucilla stood opposite to her 
looking at her, attentive and polite, 
and unresponsive. If Harry had 
only not been such a fool ten years 
ago! for Mrs. Woodburn began to 
think now with aunt Jemima, that 
Lucilla did not marry because she 
was too comfortable, and, without 
any of the bother, could have every- 
thing her own way. 

“Tt is so cold,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, “and I do think it is coming 
on to snow very fast. I don’t think 
it is good to stand talking. Do come 
in to lunch, and then we can have a 
long chat; for I am sure nobody else 
will venture out to-day.” 

“TI wish I could come,” said Mrs. 
Woodburn, “ but I have to go down 
to Mary Centum’s, and hear all about 
her last new housemaid, you know. 
I don’t know what servants are 
made of for my part. They will go 
out in their caps and talk to the 
young men, you know, in a night 
that is, enough to give any one their 
death,” the mimic added, with a 
feeble exercise of her gift which it 
was sad to see. “But Harry will 
be sure to come to call the first 
time he goes out, and you will not 
forget what I have said to you, 
Lucilla?” and with this Mrs. Wood- 
burn took her young friend’s hand 
and looked in her face with a pathe- 
tic emphasis which it would be im- 
possible to describe. 

“Oh no, certainly not,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, with cheerful cer- 
tainty ; and then they kissed each 
other in the midst of the falling 
snow. Mrs. Woodburn’s face was 
cold, but Lucilla’s cheek was warm 
and blooming as only a clear con- 
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science and a sealskin cloak evuld 
have made it; and then they went 
their several ways through the win- 
try solitude. Ah, if Harry had 
only not been such a fool ten years 
ago! Mrs. Woodburn was not an 

enthusiastic young wife, but knew 

very well that marriage had its 

drawbacks, and had come to an 

age at which she could appreciate 

the comfort of having her own way 

without any of the bother. She 

gave a furtive glance after Lucilla, 

and could not but acknowledge to 

herself that it would be very foolish 

of Miss Marjoribanks to marry, and 

forfeit all her advantages, and take 

somebody else's anxieties upon her 

shoulders, and never have any 

money except what she asked from 

her husband. Mrs. Chiley, to be 

sure, who. was more experienced 

than Mrs. Woodburn, and might 

have been her grandmother, took a 

different view of the subject; but 

this was what the middle-aged 

married woman felt, who had, as 

may be said, two men to carry on 

her shoulders, as she went anxiously © 
down Grange Lane to conciliate 

Mrs. Centum, wrapping her shawl 

about her, and feeling the light 
snow melt beneath her. f.et, and 

the cold and discomfort go to her 
heart. She had her husband to 
‘keep in good humour, and her 

brother to keep up and keep to the 
mark, and to do what she could to 
remedy in public the effects of his 
indolent Continental habits, and car- 
ry, if it was possible, the election for 
him—all with the horrid sense upon 
her mind that if at any time the din- 
ner should be a little less cared for 
than usual, or the children more 
noisy, Woodburn would go on like 
a savage. Under such circumstances, 
the r woman, amid her cares, 
ma excused if she looked back 
a Tittle wistfully at Lucilla going 
home all comfortable ere indepen- 
dent and light-hearted, with no cares, 
nor matele to go on at her, in her 
sealskin coat. 


This was how Lucilla,commenced 
that effective but decorous advo- 
cacy which did Mr. Ashburton so 
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much good in Carlingford. She 
did not pretend to understand about 
politics, or to care particularly 
about Reform or the Income-tax ; 
cut she expressed with quiet so- 
lemnity her conviction that it was 
not opinions but a good man that 
was wanted; that it was not a 
prime minister they were going to 
elect, and that Mr. Ashburton was 
the man for Carlingford. ‘“ By 
George! Lucilla is in the right of 
it,” Colonel Chiley said; “ that 
was always my opinion;” and the 
people in Grange Lane began very 
soon to echo the Colonel's senti- 
ments. As for Miss Marjoribanks, 
nobody had any occasion to “go 
on” about any neglect on her part 
of her household duties. Dr. Mar- 
joribanks’s dinners were always ex- 
cellent, and it was now, as ever, a 
privilege to be admitted to his 
table, and nothing could be more 
exemplary than the care Lucilla 
took of aunt Jemima, who had 
always such bad nights. Even on 
that snowy morning she went in 


from her more important cares, with 
a complexion freshened by the cold, 
and coaxed Mrs, John into eating 
something, and made her as com- 
fortable as possible at the drawing- 


room fireside. ‘‘ Now, tell me all 
about Tom,” Lucilla said, when she 
had got her work and settled herself 
comfortably for a quiet afternoon— 
for the snow had come on heavier 
than ever, and unless it might be a 
sister of charity, or such another 
sister not of charity,.as Lucilla had 
already encountered, nobody was 
like to stir abroad or to disturb the 
two ladies in their work and their 
talk. Lucilla had some very inter- 
esting worsted-work in hand for her 
part and the drawing-room never 

ked more cozy, with somebody 
to talk to inside, and the wintry 
world and driving snow without. 
And as for aunt ~ arin such an 
invitation as Miss Marjoribanks 
had just given lifted her into a 
paradise of content. She took Lu- 
cilla at her word, and told her, as 
may be supposed, all about Tom, 
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including many things which she 
was quite acquainted with and 
knew by heart; and at the same 
time there was a something implied 
all through, but never obtrusively 
set forth, which .was not displeas- 
ing to the auditor. Miss Marjori- 
banks listened with affectionate 
satisfaction, and asked a great many 
questions, and supplied a 

many reminiscences, and entered 
quite into the spirit of the conver- 
sation. And’ the two spent a very 
pleasant afternoon together, —so 
pleasant that Mrs. John felt quite 
annoyed at the reflection that it 
must come to an end like everything 
else that is good, and that she must 
get herself once more into her velvet 
gown and dine with her brother-in- 
law. If Providence had only given 
her the girl instead of the Doctor, 
who would no doubt have got on 
quite well without any children; 
but then, to be sure, if Lucilla had 
been hers to start with, she never 
could have married Tom. 

For this was the extravagant 
hope which had already begun to 
blossom in his . mother’s | breast. 
To be sure @ woman might marry 
Tom, who was too comfortable at 
home to think of marrying just 
anybody who might make her an 
offer. But it was not easy to tell 
how Lucilla herself felt on this sub- 
ject. Her complexion was so bright 
with her walk, her sensations so 
agreeable after that warm, c , 
pleasant afternoon, her position so 
entirely everything that was to be 
desired, and her mind so nobly con- 
scious of being useful to her kind 
and country, that, even without an 
additional argument, Miss Marjori- 
banks had r reward, and was 
happy. Perbaps. a touch more ex- 
quisite might have come in to round 
the full proportions of content ; but 
if so, nobody could make altogether 
sure of it. For, to tell the truth, 
Lucilla was so well off that it was 
not necessary to invent any roman- 
tic source of happiness to account 
for the light of wellbeing and satis- 
faction that shone in her eyes. 
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Or the things on which all peo- 
ple imagine they can talk, and yet 
of which the number who really 
know anything is very small, the 
horse is most conspicuous. 

It has been said that every man 

in England “thinks he can drive a 
, gig,” and the misfortune is, that 
the delusion is not merely the error 
of an excessive conceit, but is part 
and parcel of that intense snobbery 
which runs through the national 
character, making a man estimate 
the possession and the management 
of a horse as an evidence of a cer- 
tain social status, and advancing 
his familiarity with equine matters, 
as the surest test of his rank and 
condition. 

This pretension would be laugh- 
able if it had not its grave aspect 
in the fearful catalogue of accidents 
it has led to. Of these we read in 
almost every newspaper, fearful re- 
cords as they are of gross ignorance 
and grosser self-sufficiency, Strange 
as it may seem, there is no country 
in Europe in which the taste for 
horsemanship is stronger than in 
England, and yet in which the 
horse as an animal is less studied 
and understood. 

One of the most popular errors is 
to attribute too much to the rider’s 
own skill—that is, to place more to 
the account of the man than of the 
horse, and to ascribe the brilliant 
display of a successful run to the 
horseman, and not to the animal 
he bestrode. Now I am very far from 
disparaging judgment or “hand” 
—probably my error would be to 
accord them more than their due; 
but I think our tendency is gene- 
rally to ascribe far too much to the 
man, and too little to lfs horse. In 
cross-country riding, the horse that 
knows his work will always do it 


best with the least interference. 
When men talk of sparing their 
horse here, and making play there, 
they are simply usurping the credit 
of that judgment the horse himself 
will employ. You may choose the 
part of the fence you wish your 
horse to take, but he'll take it him- 
self in his own way far better than 
any suggestion of yours could inti- 
maté to him. The horse, too, will 
“take off” before his leap with far 
greater accuracy if left in a measure 
to himself; and in the measure of 
his stride, as he nears his fence, the 
animal will be guided by the amount 
of effort he is called on to make, I 
speak of course of a well-trained 
horse—a hunter; not of those fie 
reckless animals that breast their 
walls and flounder into their double 
ditches, and. to ride which is as 
harebrained a feat as a man can well 
perform. 

The great test of good riding is 
the “consent” —the spirit of union 
established between the horse and 
his rider—the intuitive knowledge 
of what your horse can do being 
joined to your own power of con- 
veying your wish to the animal. 
That attained, there is no more to 
be gained. This is not every man’s 
gift, still rarer is it every woman's, 
To have it a man must live much 
with his horse—know when he is 
good-humoured, when angry, when 
his amour propre—and has he not 
amour propre? —is flattered, and 
when his pride is wounded. T have 
known a horse “shut up” from an 
ungenerous stroke of the whip, and 
refuse to go on. He must know 
when there is something wrong with 
his horse—when some passing de- 
rangement of health has occurred, 
or some inconvenience of a severe 
bit or over-tight girth has chafed 
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him. What misery have I not seen 
a horse suffer, and what imputa- 
tions on his temper have I not 
heard pronounced, because his bit 
had got beneath his tongue, or a 
nail in the pad of his saddle punc- 
tured his back ? 

I have seen a horse lie down and 
roll over to rid himself of the tor- 
ture of a tight girth; and many a 
horse has been made a rearer by a 
coarse bad hand and a hasty tem- 
per. Nothing, however, more pal- 
pably displays the popular igaor- 
ance about the horse than the de- 
scriptions we read in our novels of 
horses and horsemanship. It would 
seem as if the writers not merely 
never rode themselves, but never 
had a friend or acquaintance who 
did ride. 

People are fond of citing the old 
maid’s husband as the type of all 
that is wildly imaginary and un- 
real; for my own part, I think I 
know of another type far nearer to 
everything that is out of nature. 
It is the horse that we find in Fic- 
tion | : 

Of all the creatures maligned, 
ridiculed, and calumniated of men, 
I do not believe that there exists 
anything to compare with this un- 
lucky animal. His mad freaks, 
his wild exploits, his recklessness, 
his fury, his ungovernable passion, 
are stock themes, though, to be 
sure, they are occasionally balanced 
by his fidelity, his fondness, his 
love, and his sagacity. He is made 
to do the most harebrained of ac- 
tions at one time, and at another 
he is represented as calculating the 
cost of an exploit with the skill of 
an actuary and the craft of an Old 
Bailey lawyer. He can go for days 
and nights unceasingly, and at full 

eed, and never evinces weariness 
till the last moment, when he drops 
down suddenly dead. He has that 
general acquaintance with the char- 
acters of the tale, that he is able to 
show his sympathy with the hero- 
ine, and his detestation of the wretch 
that pergecutes her. If he never 
wants food, he is always ready to 
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accept the most incongruous rations 
from the hands of his master or 
mistress; apd by his general state 
of preparedness, he suggests a se- 
cret suspicion in the reader's 
mind, that he knows how to sad- 
dle and bridle, and even shoe him- 
self. Whyte Melville certainly un- 
derstands a horse, and writes of 
him like a man who does 80, 
Equally, too, Mr. Surtees, the author 
of ‘Soapy Sponge,’ and other works 
of that order; he hits off the 
salient’ points of each particular 
style of horse in a way that no 
mere conventional knowledge could 
supply. You see that the man has 
ridden; but the majority of fiction- 
writers display the sort of ignorance 
that would set a group of stable- 
boys in a convulsion of laughter, 
The fact is, the author is not usually 
a horseman, or rather the horse- 
man is not usually a writer. Your 
man of letters may bestride his 
stout fourteen-hand cob, and jog 
over the Downs at Brighton, or 
along Rotten 


perhaps may steal 
Row on a daisycutting canterer 
with a good character not to “ shy ;” 


but to mount a_ strong-boned, 
square-jointed three-quarter beet 
with a light head and a powe 

quarter, fully equal to fourteen 
stone, and fast in any country, and 
do him credit over a five-and-forty 
minutes “fast thing,” you'll not 
hear of him at the Garrick, take 
my word for it. You'll find some 
gardeners, a stray cricketer, now and 
then a very tolerable boating man, 
amongst the writers: but there is 
a combination of qualities in the 


rider—I mean here the real horse- . 


man—not akin to the daily life and 
habits of the penman. Let no one 
quote Byron to me—he was a down- 
right bad rider; he rode mere 
hacks, highly trained, and he rode 
them without judgment, and, ill 
Scott sauntered about on a High- 
land pony and never pretended to 
ride. I forbear to talk of my con- 
temporaries; but what a list of in- 
capables could I give if I only threw 
off my reserve! ’ 
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To find such a book as that 
whose title I have placed at the 
head of this paper is really a boon. 
It is the work of a man who knows 
his subject and likes it. He tells 
us, in his few words of preface, that 
it was from the frequent occasion 
he was called upon to answer ques- 
tions and give advice to his friends 
on horse matters he was induced 
to commit himself to print. It is 
not often that the imsistance of a 
man’s acquaintance results so pro- 
fitably for the public. In the pre- 
sent case, we have every reason to 
be thankful for the persecution. 
It is all that such a book should 
be—brief, intelligible, replete with 
sound sense, and a thorough under- 
standing of what it treats. e 

His few words of counsel to buyers 
are excellent. But so long as the 
code of horse-selling honour is 
built upon the maxim of caveat 


emptor in every animal of price, no 
man should think of relying on his 
own judgment, for not merely are 
the diseases of the horse very nu- 


merous, but the ingenious devices 
to mask and conceal them are just 
as many; and “shoving off a 
screw,” as it is jocularly called, 
seems such a venial offence, that 
there are many would do it 
with their best friends. In some 
regiments there is occasionally an 
understanding against this — in 
others I have known a free-trade in 
such rogueries encouraged. I re- 
member poor old A. of the Queen’s 
Bays, on a memorable election riot 
in Dublin, when the mob lighted 
large fires across College Green to 
arrest the advance of cavalry. A. 
alone dashed through the blaze in 
full swing of his gallop, while the 
whole leading file turned and 
bolted. “Splendidly done!” cried 
the Major. “What will you take 
for that horse? I never saw a 
horse face fire like him.”—“ A 
hundred and fifty, Major,” was 
the answer. “It took five years 
before I brought him to that.” 
The bargain was made, and the 
secret of the five years’ training 
only discovered in the morning— 
the horse was stone blind! 
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As to blindness, there are vari- 
ous diseases of the eye most diffi- 
cult of detection—some, amaurosis 
for instance, not at all discover- 
able by any examination of the 
organ. 

There is, too, an affection of the 
sight which renders the horse timid 
with respect to shadows on the 
ground, and which has no organic 
change in the eye by which it 
can be detected. The Germans 
call this “Bodhensheu.” This curi- 
ous affection belones to certain 
breeds, especially Hungarian and 
Polish horses. 

It is not a little singular how 
particular breeds of horses perpet- 
uate certain defects—as we find, for 
instance, the Australian a buck- 
jumper, and the Mustang a roarer ; 
and the Sardinian, which has an 
Arab cross, an irreclaimable biter. 
The Roman horse, too, except when 
ill, very rarely lies down; and, not- 
withstanding, it is most uncommon 
to find him puffed about the legs, 
or what is called “ gummy.” 

There are in the little volume 
before us some useful hints about 
saddling :-— 


“A saddle should be made to fit the 
horse for which it is intended, and re- 
quires as much variation in shape, espe- 
cially in the stuffiing, as there is variety 
in the shapes of horses’ backs. An ani- 
mal may be fairly shaped in the back, 
and yet a saddle that fits another horse 
will always go out on this one’s withers, 
The saddle having been made to fit your 
horse, let ‘it be placed gently upon him, 
and shifted till its proper berth be found. 
When in its right place, the action of 
the upper part of the shoulder-blade 
should be quite free from any confine- 
ment or pressure by what saddlers call 
the ‘gullet’ of the saddle under the 
pommel wiien the animal is in motion. 
It stands to reason that any interference 
with the action of the shoulder-blade 
must, after a time, indirectly if not di- 
rectly, cause a horse to falter in his move- 
ment. 
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of the beast. This is seldom done by 
grooms; and though a gentleman is not 
supposed to girth his horse, information 
on this as well as on other points may 
happen to be of essential service to him ; 
for the consequence of the attendant’s 
usual method is, that when the girths 
are tightened up, the saddle, instead of 
‘being in the centre of the horse’s back, 
is inclined to the near or left-hand side, 
to which it is still farther drawn by the 
act of mounting, so that when a man 
has mounted he fancies that one stirrup 
is longer than the other—the near side 
stirrup invariably the longest. To rem- 
edy this he forces down his foot in the 
right stirrup, which brings the saddle 
to the centre of the animal's back. 

“ All this would be obviated by care 
being taken, in the process of girthing, 
to place the left hand on the middle of 
the saddle, drawing the first or under 
girth with the right hand till the girth- 
holder reaches the buckle, the left hand 
being then disengaged to assist in brac- 
ing up the girth, The outer girth must 
go through the same process, being 
drawn under the belly of the horse from 
the off side tightly before it‘is attached 
to the girth-holder. 

“With ladies’ saddles most particu- 
lar attention should be paid to the girth- 
ing.” 


The author is perfectly right in 
his remark about the English ha- 
bit of putting the saddle too far 
forward, a blunder which even 
our cavalry regiments occasionally 
commit. Such of our officers as 
have seen an Austrian cavalry regi- 
ment, or a Hungarian hussar regi- 
ment, will not have failed to be 
struck by the perfection of saddling 
displayed, not merely in the posi- 
tion of the saddle on the exact 
centre of motion of the animal, but 
in the admirable precaution adopt- 
ed against sore backs. The Hun- 
garian tressle leaves the spine so 
free that you could pass a cane be- 
tween the saddle and the horse’s 
back. I remember the arrival of a 
regiment, four thousand strong, in 
the Vorarlberg, with seven sore backs 
only, after eight days’ marching. 
Our hussars in the Crimea were at 
one time almost disabled from this 
one cause, 
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Our author says, to make your 
horse change his foot in a canter; 
turn him as if to cirele towards that 
side to which you require the foot 
to lead, he will use the foot for- 
ward that you wish, to support 
himself in turning. This is quite 
correct, but it is not the usual Eng- 
lish doctrine. Most people in start- 
ing to canter press the near side rein 
to turn the horse’s “ counter ” to that 
side, and compel him to strike out 
“off-leg.” The Bauchet system is 
directly opposed to this, and insists 
that the rein should be drawn on 
the side the rider wishes the leg to 
be advanced. Certainly in this way 
the horse’s action is more true, be- 
cause he goes perfectly straight. 

Itgmight be wished that one so 
conversant with his subject had 
referred occasionally to Bauchet; 
especially when speaking of the ad- 
vantages of the dumb jockey. In 
all that relates to arching the neck, 
and giving pliancy to the muscles 
about the throat, “the flexions,” as 
practised by Bauchet, are a vast im- 
provement over the coarser methods 
of our English trainers, I do not 
agree in what our author says about 
one being always able to “sit a 
kicker.”. I have had two in my 
life which I can pronounce to be 
strong exceptions to his rule. One 
was a racing mare—Pauline—who 
ran well for the Corinthian’s, when 
the property, I believe, of Lord: 
Howth; she could kick anything off 
her back that ever mounted her. I 
saw her throw herself, in Clarendon’s 
Riding School, Dublin, with the 
dumb jockey, so complete a sum- 
merset that the central rod of the 
dumb jockey entered the ground 
up to the very pad, and held her’ 
there as it were impaled; and yet 
even this failed to cure her. 

Dycer told me that he. had sold 
her upwards of thirty times by 
auction. She was a great beauty 
with fine action, and it was hard 
to believe on seeing her that she 
was unridable, I tried, like many 
others, and made a most “indigne” 
ending. 

My other kicker was a powerful 
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thoroughbred of grand and showy 
action; his plan was to plant his 
fore legs firm under him, not in 
front, hog his back, and kick till 
his croup would actually strike the 
rider. You might hold his head 
how you pleased, for he contrived 
to pivot himself on the fore quarter. 
For a while, perhaps, you might 
keep your seat, but as weariness 
came on, for it was no small fatigue, 
he was certain to throw you at last. 
With this horse, I believe, it was 
an attempt to relieve himself of the 
pressure of the girth, for with mere- 
ly a sheet and a loose roller he went 
perfectly quiet and well. 

Some foreign horses, “ Polacres” 
especially, have a trick of rearing 
against any object tha: will support 
them, such as a wall or a tree, and 
striking at it violently with their fore 
legs. They rarely or never fall back, 
but they stand so nearly perpendi- 
cular that the rider’s position is the 
reverse of pleasant. I remember 
once mounting one of these beasts, 
with a saddle provided with safety 
clasps for the stirrup-leathers, which 
accordingly gave way when the pres- 
sure became lateral, so that I slipped 
over the tail with the leathers and 
stirrups, and found myself sitting 
at the beasi’s heels. 

There are some excellent remarks 
about shoeing, and the general care 
of the foot, in this litle volume; 
but I would, with all deference to 
so high an authority, enter my dis- 
sent to his treatment of what is 
called “brushing” or cutting. The 
malady, in full nineteen cases out 
of twenty, is not a local affection at 
all, or in any way dependent on the 
foot—the source of the disease is in 
the mouth; it is from a horse hav- 
ing a “hard side” he travels ob- 
liquely, aud so comes to cross his 
action and cuts. The first thing to 
do with a cutter is to examine if 
the bridle-rein of one side does ‘not 
chafe the neck, showing that un- 
equal pressure has to be employed. 
I have cured scores of cutters with- 
out ever altering the shoe or chang- 
ing the nailing, simply by handling 
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and making the mouth equal on 
each side. 

I am willing to have my theory 
tested by any one who has a cutting 
horse, so fully persuaded am I that 
malformation has nothing whatever 
to do with the malady. 

As to roughing in frost, let me 
also give him a wrinkle especially 
adapted to our climate, where frost 
is rarely of long continuance, 
and where, consequently, frequent 
changes of the shoe might be re- 
quired,—it is, to have the shoes 
made to receive two small “spuds” 
of iron in the heel, which are to be 

crewed in, and removed when the 

horse enters. his stable. These af- 
ford all the security agairst slipping 
in frosty weather, and do not oblige 
the necessity of removing the shoe 
itself. It is the universal practice in 
many parts of Germany and along 
the Baltic, and in Canada. By this 
practice you will be able to resist 
those terrors of your groom’s fore- 
boding about “tearing the horse’s 
feet to pieces,” fresh nail-holes, &c. 
Nor is it the least beneficial part 
of the plan I recommend, that the 
danger the author speaks of in the 
horse treading on the opposite foot 
with a frost-nailed and calked shoe, 
has here no existence, since the 
“spuds” are removed when the 
horse is stabled, and their place 
filled by two flat-headed nails even 
with the shoe. 

I wish the writer had said a word 
about tips or half-moon shoes, 
which leave the heel free, and are 
an admirable sort of shoe where 
the horse has feet to permit it. I 
know of no such security against 
greasy heels, thrush, or fungus, as 
this mode of shoeing. 

“Calking the hind shoes of the 
hunter on the outside quarter 
only,” he justly observes, will 
give the “animal more confidence 
at his fences and on landing.” 
This, however, is also a question 
of “the ground,” for in wet spongy 
soils the horse will receive no as- 
sistance from the calks. 

Indeed all advice with regard to 
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hunters must have an especial refer- 
ence to the country they hunt over. 
The very conventionalities of the 
hunting-field will show this. What 
would be said in Leicestershire, for 
instance, of the old Galway habit, 
which obliged the man who first 
cleared a fence to “call the ground,” 
as it was termed ?—that is, he should 
announce whether he had lighted on 


Brass, or bog, or granite, or shingle, 
or the benefit of those who came af- 
ter him. 

There is a story of old Dudley 
Perse of Roxborough, a bold rider 
and a keen sportsman, who, after tak- 
ing a high wall, completely disappear- 
ed, there being a “drop” of double 
the height. When Lord Gort cried 
out, “ What's at the other sije, Dud- 
ley ?” the answer was, “J am, thank 
God!” 

I cannot part with our dragoon 
without entreating him in the next 
edition of ltis admirable book (and it 
will see a dozen, or I know nothing 
of pig-skin) to let us have a chapter 
on the caprices of horses, their 
strange likings and dislikings, for they 
are in this respect very singular crea- 
tures, and well worth study and atten- 
tion. Much of what is called restive- 
ness is nothing more than the effort 
of the animal to express some incon- 
venience he desires to have removed 
—a strap that annoys, or a billet that 
hurts him; nor is it a little singular 
how far association of ideas will influ- 
ence the horse; and the place where 
he has been relieved, and the man 
who relieved him, be remembered 
gratefully for a long time. 

Some such circumstance, I have no 
doubt, had its effect on a cob I once 
possessed, and who was roa difficult 
to mount, but stood motionless if his 
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fore feet were placed in water. If it 
could be traced, I feel certain that the 
animal recurred to some time and 
place where the cold water about his 
feet had given him relief from pain, 

It is not necessary I should follow 
our author into the medical portion of 
his treatise. I have looked through 
it, however, and find it like all that. 
precedes it—sound, sensible, and easi- 
ly understood. 

For “clap” of the back-sinew, or 
break-down, or indeed for any lame- 
ness that results from sprain, the Aus- 
trians use a simple application I have 
seen highly beneficial. It is to muke 
a paste of the common marl with 
vinegar, and anoint the whole limb. 
The quicker drying of the inflamed 
part will at once direct you to the 
true seat of the mischief; but, besides 
this, the application is the best and 
most equable form of bandage, and 
may be suffered to remain several days 
without renewal. 

Let me also advise a remedy for 
sore back. When the disease has pro- 
ceeded to ulceration, and produced 
one of those sluggish, ili-conditioned 
ulcers, with flabby granulations, and 
an ichorous discharge, my remedy is 
lint steeped in warm “ gum elemi oint- 
ment;” the ointment to be heated in 
@ spoon over acandle, and the lint 
well soaked in this, and inserted into 
the sore. I have known more pro- 
gress effected by this dressing in one 
week than by three months of other 
treatment. 

If the author of this volume will 
accept any of these suggestions for his 
next issue, they are heartily at his ser- 
vice, being the only recompense in my 
power for all the pleasure and instruc- 
tion I have derived from his volume. 

C. O’D. 
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SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


PART VIL. 


CHAPTER XXV.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


As Sir Brook sat. in the library 
waiting for the arrival of the Chief 
Baron, Lucy Lendrick came in to 
look for a book she had been read- 
ing. “Only think, sir,” said she, 
flushing deeply with joy and aston- 
ishment together—“‘to find you 
here! What a delightful surprise!” 

“T have come, my dear child,” 
said he, gravely, “to gpeak with Sir 
William on a matter of some im- 
portance, and evidently he is not. 
aware that my moments are pre- 
cious, for I have been here above 
half an hour alone.” 

“But now that I am with you,” 
said she, coquettishly, “ you'll 
surely not be so churlish of your 
time, will you ?” 

“There is no churlishness, my 


darling Lucy, in honest thrift. I 


have nothing to give away.” The 
deep sadness of his voice showed 
how intensely his words were 
charged with a stronger significance. 
“We are off to-night.” 

“To-night !” cried she, eagerly. 

“Yes, ) al It’s no great ban- 
ishment—only to an island in the 
Mediterranean, and Tom came up 
here with me in the vague, hie 
vague, hope he might see you. 
left him in the shrubbery near the 
gate, for he would not cons:nt to 
come farther.” 

“Til go to him at once. We 
shall meet again,” said she she 
opened the sash-door and hastened 
down the lawn at speed. 

After another wait of full a 
quarter of an hour, Fossbrooke’s 
patience became exhausted, and he 
drew nigh the bell to summon a 
servant; his hand was on the rope 
when ihe door opened, and Sewell 
entered. Whatever astonishment 
Fossbrooke might have felt at this 
unexpected appearance, nothing in 


his manner or look betrayed it. As 
for Sewell, all his accustomed ease 
had deserted him, and he came for- 
ward with an air cf assumed swag- 
ger, but his colour came and went, 
and his hands twitched almost con- 
vulsively. 

He bowed, and, smiling courte- 
ously, invited Fossbrooke to be 
seated. Haughtily drawing him- 
self up to his full height, Sir Brook 
said, in his own deep sonorous 
voice, “There can be nothing be- 
tween us, sir, that cannot be dis- 
missed in a moment—and as we 
stand.” jr 

“As you please, sir,” rejoined 
Sewell, with an attempt at the 
same haughty tone. “I have been 
deputed by my step-father, the 
Chief Baron, to make his excuses 
for not receiving you—his health 
forbids the excitement. It is his 
wish that you may make to me 
whatever communication you had 
destined for him.” 

“Which I re sir, at once,” 
interrupted Sir Broo 

“T opine, then, there is no more 
to be said,” said Sewell, with a 
faint smile. 

“Nothing more, sir—not a word ; 
unless, perhaps, you will be gracious 
enough to explain to the Chief 
Baron the reasons—they cannot be 
unknown to you—why I refuse all 
and any communication with Colo- 
nel Sewell.” 

“T have no presumption to read 
your mind and know your thoughts,” 
said Sewell, with quiet politeness. 

“You would discover nothing in 
either to your advantage, sir,” said 
Fossbrooke, defiantly. 

“Might I add, sir,” said Sewell, 
with an easy smile, “that all your 
malevolence cannot exceed my in- 
difference to it ?” 
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Fossbrooke waved his hand 
haughty, as though to dismiss 
the subject and all discussion of it, 
and after a few seconds’ pause said, 
“We have a score that must be 
settled one day. I have deferred 
the reckoning out of reverence to 
the memory of one whose name 
must not be uttered between us, 
but the day for it shall come. 
Meanwhile, sir, you shall pay me 
interest on your debt.” 

“What do you assume me to 
owe you?” asked Sewell, whose 
agitation could no longer be 
masked. 

“You would laugh if I said, 
your character before the world 
and the repute through which men 
keep your company; but you will 
not laugh—no, sir, not even smile, 
when I say that. you owe me the 
liberty by which you are at large, 
instead of being, as I could prove 
you, a forger and a felon.” 

Sewell threw a hurried and ter- 
rified look around the room, as 
though there might possibly be 
some to overhear the words; he 
grasped the back of a chair to steady 
himself, and in the convulsive effort 
seemed as if he was about to com- 
mit some act of violence. 

“None of that, sir,” said Foss- 
brooke, folding hig arms. 

“T meant nothing; I. intended 
nothing; Iwas faint, and wanted 
support,’ stammered out Sewell in 
a broken voice. “What do you 
mean by interest? how am I to 
pay interest on an_ indefinite 
sum ?” 

“Tt may relieve you of some 
anxiety to learn that I am _ not 
speaking of money in the interest 
I require of he What I want— 
what I shall exact—is this, that 
you and yours——” he stopped, and 
grew, scarlet; the. fear lest some- 
thing .coarse .or offensive might fall 
from him in. a moment of heat and 
anger arrested his words, and he 
was sHent. 

Sewell saw: all the difficulty. A 
less: adroit man would have deemed 
the moment favourable to assert a 
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triumph ; Sewell was too acute for 
this, and waited without speaking 
a word, 

“My meaning is this,” said Foss- 
brooke, in a voice of emotion, 
“There is a young lady here for 
whom I have the deepest interest, 
I desire that, so long as she lives 
estranged from her father’s roof, 
she should not be exposed to other 
influences than such as she has met) 
there. She is new to life and the 
world, and I would not that she 
should make acquaintance with 
them, through any guidance save 
of her own nearest and dearest 


friends.” 

“T hear, sir; but, I am free to 
own, I areal mistrust myself to 
appreciate your meaning.” 

“T am sorry for it,” said Foss- 
brooke, sighing. ‘‘l wanted to 
convey my hope that, in your in, 
tercourse here, Miss Lendrick might 
be spared the perils of—of——” 

“ My wife’s friendship, you would 
say, sir,” said Sewell, wi:h a per- 
fect. composure of voice and look, 

Fossbrooke hung h’s head. Shame 
and sorrow alike crushed him down, 
Oh that the day should come when 
he could speak thus of Frank Dil- 
lon’s daughter ! 

“T will not say w:th what pain 
I hear you, Sir Brook,” said Sewell, 
in a low gentie voice. “I am cer- 
tain that you never uttered such a 
speech withcut much suffering, It 
will alleviate your fears when I 
tell you that we only remain a few 
days in town, I have taken a 
country house, some sixty or seven- 
ty miles from the capital, and we 
mean to live there entirely.” 

“T am satisfied,” said Sir Brook, 
whose eagerness to make reparation 
was now extreme. 

“Of course I shall mention no- 
thing of this to my wife,” said 
Sewell, 

“Of course not, sir;. save. with 
such, an explanation as I could give 
of my meaning, it would be an 
ontrage.” 

“T was not aware that there was 
—that there could be—an explana- 
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tion,” said Sewell, quietly; and 
then seeing the sudden flash that 
shot from the old man’s eyes,, he 
added, hastily, “This is far too 
painful to dwe'l on—let it suffice 
sir, that I fully understand you, and 
that you shull be obeyed.” 

“T ask no more,” said Fossbrooke, 
bowing slightly. 

“You will comprehend, Sir 
Brook,” resumed Sewell, “that as 
I am precluded from making this 
conversation known to my wife, I 
shall not be able to limit any inti- 
macy between her and Miss Len- 
drick farther than by such intima- 
tions and hints as I may offer with- 
out exciting suspicion, It might 
happen, for instance, that in com- 
ing up to town we should ke Sir 
William’s guests, Am I to suppose 
that you interdict this?” 

“T hope I am not capable of 
such a condition,” said Sir Brook, 
flushing, for at every step and stage 
of the negotiation he felt that his zeal 
had outrun his judgment, and that he 
was attempting, not only more than 
he could, but more than he ought to 
do. 

“In fairness, Sir Brook,” said 
Sewell, with an assumed .candour 
that sat very well on him, “IT ought 
to tell you that your conditions are 
very easy ones. My wife has come 
to this country to recruit her health 
and look after her children. I my- 
self shall probably be on my way 
back to India soon after Christmas, 
Our small means totally preclude 
living in the gay world; and,” add- 
ed he with a laugh, “if we really 
had any blandishments or captiva- 
tions at our disposal, they would 
be best bestowed on the Horse 
Guards, to extend my leave, or 
assist me to an exchange.” 

There was high art in the way in 
which Sewell had so contrived to 
get the old man involved in the 
conflict of his own feelings, that 
he was actually grateful for the easy 
and even familiar tone employed to- 
wards him. 

“T have wounded this man d 
ly,” said Fossbrooke to himself. 


“T have said jo him things ali 
unfeeling and ungenerous, and yet he 
has temper enough to treat me ami- 
cably, even courteously.” 

It was almost on his lips to say 
that he had still some influence 
with the Horse Guards, that a great 
man there had been one i 
most intimate friends in life, and 
that he was ready to do anything 
in his power with him, when a 
sudden glance at Sewell’s face re- 
called him at once to himself, and 
he stammered out—“I will detain 
you no longer, sir. Be kind enough 
to explain to the Lord Chief Baron, 
that my communication was of a 
character that could not be made 
indirectly. His Excellency’s name 
on my card probably suggested as 
much. It might be proper to add, 
that the subject was one solely at- 
taching to his lordship, and to his 
lordship’s interest. He will himself 
understand what I mean.” 

Sewell bowed angusangsnen, As 
he stood at the half-open door, he 
was disposed to offer his hand. It 
was a bold step, but he knew if it 
should succeed it would bea great 
victory. The opportunity was too 

ood to be lost, and just as Sir 
Rock turned to say good-morning, 
Sewell, like one carried away by a 
sudden impulse, held out his hand, 
and said, “ You may trust me, Sir 
Brook.” 

“Tf you wish me to do so, sir, let 
me not touch your hand,” said the 
old man, with a look of stern and 
haughty defiance, and he strode out 
without a farewe. 

Sewell staggered back into the 
room and sat down. A clammy cold 
rod gp covered his face and 
orehead, for the rancour_that filled 
his heart sickened him like a mal- 
ady. “You shall pay for this—by 
heaven! you shall,” muttered he as 
he wiped the great drops from his 
brow. “The old fool himself has 
taught me where he was vulnerable, 
and as I live he shall feel it.” 

“ His lordship wants to see you, 
sir; he is in the ” ‘said a 
servant, and Sewell rose and fol- 
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lowed him. He stopped twice as 
he went to compose his features 
and regain his calm. On the last 
time he even rehearsed the few 
words and the smile by which he 
meant to accost the Judge. The 
little artifice was however forestalled, 
as Sir William met him abruptly with 
the words—“ What a time you have 
been, sir,—forty-eight minutes by my 
"at lord, I'd h 

‘I assure you, my lo "d have 
made it hota if I could,” said 
Sewell, with a smile of some signifi- 
cance. 

“Tam unable to see why you 
‘could not have done so. The charge 
I gave you was to report to me, not 
to negotiate on your own part,” 

“Nor did I, my lord. Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke distinctly declared that 
he would only communicate with 
yourself personally—that what he 
desired to say referred to yourself, 
= should be answered by your- 
ge | hed 

“On hearing which, sir, you with- 
drew ?” 

“So far as your lordship was con- 
cerned, no more was said between 
us. What passed after this I may 
be permitte to call private.” 

“What, sir! You see a person 
in my house, at my instance, and 
with my instructions—who comes 
to see and confer with me ; and you 
have the hardihood to tell me that 
you took that opportunity to dis- 
cuss questions w ch you call pri- 
vate! 

“T trust, my lord, you will not 

me in this matter; my position 
is a most painful one.” 

“Tt is worse than painful, sir. 
It is humiliating. But,” added he, 
after a short pause, “I have reason 
to be grateful to you. You have 
rescued me from perhaps a very 
grave indiscretion, Your position 
—your wife’s health—your chil- 
dren’s welfare, had all interested me. 
I might have—no matter what, sir. 
I have recovered the balance of my 


mind. I'am myself “4 
“My lord, t will be open with 
you.” . | 
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“T will accept of no forced con- 
fidences, sir,” said the Judge, waving 
his hand haughtily. ; 

“They are not forced, my lord, 
farther than my dislike to give you 
pain renders them so, The man to 
whom you sent me this morning is 
no stranger to me—would that he 
had been !—would that I had never 
known nor heard of him! Very 
few words will explain why, m 
lord; I only entreat that, before 
say them, they may be in strictest 
confidence between us.” 

“If they require secrecy, sir, they \ 
shall have it.” 

“ Quite enough, my lord—amply 
sufficient for me is this assurance, 
This person then, my lord, was the 
old friend and brother officer of Sir 
Frank Dillon, my father-in-law. 
They lived as young men in closest 
friendship together, shared perils, 
amusements, and purse together. 
For many years nothing occurred 
to interrupt the relations between 
them, though frequent remonstran- 
ces from Dillon’s family against the 
intimacy might possibly have caused 
a coolness; for the world had be- 
gun to talk of Fossbrooke with a cer- 
tain distrust, comparing his mode 
of living with the amount of his 
fortune, and half hinting that his 
successes at play were more than 
accidental. 

“Still Dillon held to him, and 
to break the tie at last his family 

rocured an Indian appointment 
Br him, and sent him to Calcutta. 
Fossbrooke no sooner heard of it 
than he sold off his town house and 
horses, and actually sailed in the same 
packet with him.” 

“ Let us sit down, Colonel Sewell ; 
I am wearied with walking, and I 
should like to hear the remainder of 
this story.” 

“T will make it very brief, my 
lord. Here is a nice bench to rest 
on. Arrived in India they com- 
menced a style of living the most 
costly and extravagant imaginable. 
Their receptions, their dinners, their 
equipages their retinues, completely 
eclipsed the splendours of the na- 
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tive princes. For a while these 
were met promptly by ready mone 
later on came bills, at first duty 
met, and at last dishonoured. On 
investigation, however, it was found 
that the greater number—far the 
greater number—of the acceptances 
were issued by Dillon alone ; a cir- 
cumstance ‘which puzzled none so 
much as Dillon himself, who never 
remembered the circumstances that 
had called for them.” 


“They were forgeries by Foss- la. 


brooke,” said the Judge. 

“You are right, my lord, they 
were, but so adroitly done that 
Dillon was the first to declare the 
signatures his own; nor was the 
fraud ever discovered. To rescue 
his friend, as it were, ye ie | 
sold off everything, and paid 
know not what amount, and = 
both left for Ceylon, where Dillon 
was named Commander of the 
Forces. 

“Here Dillon married, and on 
the birth of his first child, Foss- 
brooke was the godfather, their 
affection being stronger than ever. 
Once more the life of extravagance 
burst forth, and now, besides the 
costly household and reckless ex- 
penditure, the stories of play be- 
came rife and frequent, several 
young fellows being obli to 

eave the service and sell their 
commissions to meet their debta 
The scandal reached England, and 
Dillon was given his choice to 
resign or resume active service at 
his old rank. He accepted the last, 
and went back to India, For a 
while they were separated. My 
futher-in-law made a brilliant cam- 
paign, concluding with the yietory 
of Atteyghur. He was named Po- 
litical Resident at the seat of gov- 
ernment, and found himself in the 
receipt of a large revenue, and 
might in a few years have become 
wealthy and honoured. His evil 
genius, however, was soon at his 
side. Fossbrooke arrived, as he 
said, to see him before leaving for 
Europe ; he never left him till his 
death. From that day dated my 


father-in law's inevitable ruin. Mal- 
administration, . 

loans on every side. 

imposed on all dee chicane 
tem of iniquity instituted that ren- 
pry hang < sat Weg and the office 


off 
Daven in to 
his approaching “9 blind 
to the cause of it, Frank “es 
pn i the Linen on 
fell, severely wounded, at Walhal- 
Fossbrooke followed him to 
the Hills, where he went to die. 
The infatuation of that fatal men 
was unbroken, and on his death- 
bed he not only confided to him all 
the deeds and documents that con- 
cerned his fortune, but gave him 
the peateae and control of his 
daughter. In the very last letter 
he ever penned are these words :— 
‘Scandal may some day or other 
dare to asperse him (ir Brook on 
the best have no immunity on 
score—but I charge Pig nag ised 
fortune may rae wi 
it with him if _ 
father never badd so my Sm so noble, se 
generous a friend. Have full courage 
im amy course he approves of, and 
never distrust yourself so completely 
as when he ditfers from you ; above 
all, believe no ill of him.’ 

“T have seen this letter—I have 
read it more than once; and with 
my full knowledge of the man, 
with my memory stored with 
stories about him, it was very hard 
to ~” him eugene an influence in 
my house, and @ power over my 
wile, For a while 1 tried to re- 

what had been the faith of 

her childhood ; I could not bear to 
destroy what formed one of the 
links that bound her to her father's 
memory; but the man's conduct 
pty me to abandon this clemen- 
He insisted on living upea us, 

oa living in @ style, not yd 
ci Aa but y) 
his manner to = 

dt Twi I will not speak; he. treated 
me not alone as a dependant, but 
as one whose character and fortune 
were in his hends, To Se oom- 
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ments this exposed me in my own 
house I-leave you to imagine: I re- 
monstrated at first, but my endur- 
ance became exhausted, and I turned 
him from my house. 

“Then began his persecution of 
me—not alone of myself, but my 
wife, and all belonging to me. I 
must not dwell on this, or I should 
forget myself. 

“We left India, hoping never to 
hear more of him. 

“There was a story that he had 
gone on a visit toa Rajah in Oude, 
and would in all likelihood live 
there till he died. Imagine what 
TI felt, my lord, when [I read his 
name on that visiting-card. I knew, 
of course, what his presence meant, 
a pretended matter of business with 
you—the real object was to traduce 
and vilify me. He had ascertained 
the connection between us, and de- 
termined to turn it to profit. So 
long as I followed my career in 
India—a poor soldier of fortune— 
I ‘was not worth persecution ; but 
here at home, with perhaps friends, 
possibly with friends able and 
willing to aid me, I at once assumed 
importance in his eyes. He well 
knows how dear to us is the memory 
of my wife’s father, what sacrifices 
we have made, what sacrifices we 
would make again, that his name 
should not be harshly dealt with 
by the world. He feels, too, all the 
power and weight he can wield by 
that letter of poor Dillon’s, given 
so frankly, so trustfully, and so 
unfortunately, on his deathbed. 
In one word, my lord, this man 
has come back to Europe to exert 
over me the pressure which he once 
on a time used over my father-in- 
law. For reasons I cannot fathom, 
the great people who knew him 
once, and who ought to know who 
and what he has become, are still 
willing to acknowledge him. It is 
true he no longer Sequents their 
houses and mixes in their society— 
but they recognise him. The very 
eard he sent in this morning bore 
the Viceroy’s name—and from this 
cause alone, even if there were not 
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others, he would be dangerous, I 
weary you, my lord, and I will con- - 
clude. By an accidental admission 
he let drop that he would soon 
leave Ireland for a while; let it 
seem, my lord, so long as he re- 
mains here, that I am less intimate 
here, less frequent as a visitor, than 
he has imagined. Let him have 
grounds to imagine that my pre- 
sence here was a mere accident, and 
that I am not at all likely to enjoy 
any share of your lordship’s favour— 
in fact, let him believe me as friend- 
less here as he saw me in India, and 
he will cease to speculate on perse- 
cuting me.” 

“There would be an indignity in 
such a course, sir,” cried the Judge, 
fiercely ; “the man has no terrors 
for me.” 

. alan not, my lord, nor for 
me person:lly; I speak on my wife’s 
behalf; it is for her sake and for her 
peace of mind I am alone thinking 
here.” 

“T will speak to her myself on 
this head.” 

“T entreat you not, my lord. I 
implore you never to approach the 
subject. She has for years been 
torn between the terrible alterna- 


tive of obeying the last injunctions 
of her father or yie!lding to the 


wishes of her husband. Her life 
has been a continual struggle, and 
her shattered health has been the 
consequence. No, my lord; let us 
go down for a few weeks or months 
as it may be to this country place 
they have taken for us ; a little quiet- 
ness will do us both good. My leave 
will not expire till March; there is 
still time to look about me.” 

“Something shall be done for 
ou, sir,” said the Judge, pompous- 
y. Sewell bowed low; he knew 
how to make his bow a very deep 
acknowledgment of gratitude; he 
knew the exact measure of defer- 
ence, and trustfulness, and thank- 
fulness to throw into his expression 
as he bent his head, while he 
seemed too much overpowered to 
speak, 

“ Yes, sir, you shall be cared for,” 
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said the old man, “And if this 
person, this Sir Brook Fossbrooke. 
return here, it is with me he wi 
have to deal—not you.” 

“My lord, I entreat you never 
to admit him; neither see nor cor- 
respond with him, The man is a 
desperado, and holds his own life too 
cheap to care’ for another’s.” 

“Sir, you only pique my curi- 
osity to’ meet with him. I have 
heard of such fellows, but never saw 
one.” 

“From all I have heard, my lord, 
your courage requires no prook” 

“You have’ heard the truth, sir. 
It has been tested in every way, 
and found without alloy. This 
man came here a few days ago to 
ask me to nominate my grandson 
to an office in my gift; but, save 
a lesson for his temerity, he ‘took 
nothing by his motion.’’’ The old 
Judge walked up and down with 
short impatient steps, his eyebrows 
moving fiercely, and his mouth 
twitching angrily. “The Vicero 
must be taught that it is not throug 
such negotiators he can treat with 
men like myself. We hear much 
about the dignity of the Bench; 
I would that his Excellency should 
know that the respect for it is a 
homage to be rendered by the 
highest as well as the lowest, and 
that I for one will accept of no- 
thing less than all the honours that 
befit my station.” 

Relieved, as it were, by this out- 
burst of vanity, his heart un- 
burdened of a load of self-conceit, 
the old man felt freer and better; 
and in the sigh he heaved there 
seemed a something that indicated 
a. sense of alleviation. Then, turn- 
ing to Sewell, with a softened voice, 
he said, “How grieved I am that 


‘you should have passed such a 


morning! It was certainly not 
what I had intended for you.” 

“You are too good to me, my 
lord—far too good, and too thought- 
ful of me,” said Sewell, with emo- 
tion. 

“T am one of those men who 
must go to the grave misconstrued 


and misrepresented. He who would 
be firm in an age of cowardice, he 
who would be just in an age of 
jobbery, cannot fail to be calum- 
niated. But, sir, there is a moral 
stature, as there is a material 
stature, that requires distance for 
its proportions; and it is possible” 
posterity will be more just to me 
than my contemporaries, 

“TI would only hope, my lord, 
that the time for such a judgment 
may be long deferred.” 

“You are a courtier, sir,” said the 
Judge, smiling. “dt was amongst 
courtiers I my early youth, 
and I like them. — : was 8 

oung man, Colonel Sewell, it was 
the fashion to make the tour of 
Europe as a matter of education 
and good breeding. The French 
court was deemed, and justly 
deemed, the first school of mann 
and I firmly believe France 

has suffered in her forms of polite- 
ness from having ceased to be the 
centre of supply to the world. She 
adulterated the liquor as the con- 
sumers decreased in taste and in- 
creased in number.” 

“ How neatly, how admirably ex- 

d!” said Sewell, bowing. 

“T had some of that gift once,” 
said the old man, with a sigh; 
“but it is a weapon out of use now- 
adays. Epigram has its place in a 
museum now as rightfully as an 
Andrea Ferrara.” 

“T declare, my lord, it is two 
o'clock. Here is your servant com- 
ing to announce luncheon. I am 
ashamed to think what a share of 
your day I have monopolized.” 

“You will stay and take some 
mutton broth, I hope!” 

“No, my lord. I never eat 
luncheon; and I am, besides, hor- 
rified at inflicting you so long 


% Sir, if I suffer many of the 
miseries of old age, I avail myself’ 
of some of its few privileges. One 
of the best of these is, never to be 
bored. Iam old and feeble eno 
to be able tosay to him who w 
me, Leave me— leave me to myself 
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and my own dreariness. Had you 
‘inflicted’ me, as you call it, I'd 
have said as much two hours ago. 
Your company was, however, most 
agreeable. You know how to talk; 
and what is rarer, you know how to 
listen.” 

Sewell bowed respectfully and in 
silence. 

“T wish the school that trains 


CHAPTER XXVI.—SIR 


Tom Lendrick had just parted 
with his sister as Fossbrooke came 
up, and, taking his arm in silence, 
moved slowly down the road. 

Seeing his deep preoccupation, 
Tom did not speak for some time, 
but walked along without a word. 
“T hope you to my grand- 
father in better temper, sir?” 
asked Tom at last. 

“He refused to receive me; he 
pleaded illness; or rather he called 
it by its true name, indisposition. 
He deputed another gentleman to 
meet me—a Colonel Sewell, his 
stepson.” 

“That’s the man my father saw 
at the Oape; a clever sort of per- 
son he called him, but, I suspect, 
not one to his liking; too much 
man of the world—too much man 
of fashion for poor Dad.” 

“T hope so,” muttered Fossbrooke, 
unconsciously. 

“Indeed, sir; and why?” asked 
Tom, eagerly. 

“ What of Lucy ?” said Sir Brook, 
abruptly; “how did you think she 
was looking ?” 

“ Weil, sir, on the whole, well. 
I’ve seen her jollier; but, to be 
sure, it was a leave-taking to-day, 
and that’s not the occasion to put 
one in high spirits. Poor girl, as 
she said, ‘Is it not hard, Tom? 
there are only three of us, and we 
must all live apart.’ ” 

“So itLis—hard; very hard. I'd 
‘have tried once more to influence 
the old Judge if he'd have given 
me a meeting, He may do worse 
with that office than bestow it on 
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aides-de-camp could be open to jun- 
ior barristers and .curates,” muttered 
he, half to himself; then added 
aloud, “Come and see me soon 
again. Come to breakfast, or, if 
you prefer it, to dinner. e dine 
at seven;” and -without further 
adieu than a slight wave of his hand, 
he turned away and entered the 
house, 


BROOK IN CONFUSION. 


o 
you, Tom. I believe I’d have told 
him as much.” 

“Tt’s perhaps as well, sir, that you 
did not see him,” said Tom, with a 
faint smile. 

“Yes,” said Fossbrooke, follow-_ 
ing along the train of his own 
thoughts, and not noticing the 
other's remark. “He may do 
worse; he may give it to him, and 
thus draw closer the ties between 
them; and if that man once gets 
admission there he’ll get influence.” 

“Of whom are you talking, sir?” 

“T was not speaking, Tom. I 
was turning over some things in 
my mind. By the way, we have 
much to do before evening. Go 
over to Hodgen’s about those tools; 
he has not sent them yet; and the 
blasting powder, too, has not come 
down. I ought, if T could manage 
the time, to test it; but it’s too 
late. I must go to the Castle for 
five minutes— five minutes will do 
it; and I'll pass by Granger’s on 
my way back, and buy the flannel 
—miners’ flannel they call it in 
the advertisement. We must look 
our métier, Tom, eh? You told 
Lucy where to write, and how to 
address us, I hope?” ; 

“Yes, sir, she wrote it down. 
By the way, that reminds me of a 
letter she gave me for you. It was 
addressed to her care, and came yes- 
terday.” 

The old man thrust it in his pocket 
without so much as a look at it. 

“T think the post-mark was Ma- 
deira,” said Tom, to try and excite 
some curiosity. 
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“ Possibly: I have’ eorrespond- 
ents everywhere.” 

“Tt looked like Trafford’s writing, 
I thought,” 

“Indeed! let us see;” and he 


drew forth the letter, and broke the request, 


envelope, ‘Right enough, Tom—it 
is Trafford.” 

He ran his eyes rapidly over the 
first lines, turned to the next side, 
and then to the end of the letter, 
and then once more began at the 
beginning. 

‘This ig, his third attempt, he 
says, to reach me, having written 
twice without any acknowledgment, 
hence he has taken the liberty— 
and a very great liberty, too—to 
address the present to the care of 

our sister. His brother died in 

arch last, and the younger brother 
has now shown symptoms of the 
same malady, and has been sent 
out to Madeira. ‘I could not,’ he 
writes—‘I could not refuse to come 
out here with him, however eager I 
was to go to Ireland. You can well 
believe’”—here the old man slur- 
red over the words, and murmured 
inaudibly for some seconds, “I 
see,” added he at last, “he has 
gone back to his old regiment, with 
good noes of the majority. ‘ Hinks 
is sick of the service, and quite wil- 
ling to leave. Harvey, however, 
stands above me, and deems it a 
cruel thing to be passed over. I 
must have your advice about this, 
as well as about——’” Here 
again he dropped his voice and 
mumbled unintelligibly. At length 
he read on— “' t is Tom 
doing? What a shame it would be 
if a fellow with such abilities should 
not make his way!’” 

“A crying shame,” burst in Tom, 
“but I neither see the abilities nor 
the way; would he kindly indicate 
how to find either or both?” aren 

“My mother suggested,’’ 
on Sir Brook, ‘3 ‘mae ‘ated ings 
which my father could readily o 
tain, but you know the price of the 
precention 5 you know what I would 

ve to——’” Here, once more, 
the old man stopped abruptly. 


“Pray go on, sir,” cried T 
eagerly ; his interests me much, 

_as it touches myself I have half 
a claim to hear it.” 

Sir Brook gave no heed to the 
but read on in silence and 


ay in Ireland by the end of 

month, I shall not f° down to 
Holt, but straight to Dublin. My | 
leave will expire on the 28th, and 
this will give me d excuse for 
not going home. y 

will agree with me that I am doing 


the right thing. 

va tt am fortunate enough to 
meet you in Dublin I can ask your 
advice on many things which , Sa 
for solution; but if you should have 
left Ireland, and gone heaven knows 
where, what is to become of me?’” 

“Got into debt evident- 
ly,” said Tom, as he puffed his 
cigar. 
“ Nothing of the kind. I know 
thoroughly what he alludes to, 
though I am not at liberty to speak 
of it. He wishes me to leave our 
address with Colonel Cave at the 
b and that if we should 
have Ireland already, he'll try 
and manage a month's leave, and 
pay us a visit.” 

“T declare that I that!” 
poh 

’ e very day we 
aia project. I said to myself, 
sO sure as we settle down to work 
—to work like men who have no 
thought but how to earn their’ bread 
—some lavender-gloved fellow, with 
a dressing-case and three hat-boxes, 
will drop down to disgust us alike 
with our own hardships and Ais fop- 


are ee 
; “an e sho 
be welcome.” 

“Qh! as to that,” stammered out 
Tom, somewhat ashamed of his late 
warmth, “Trafford is perhaps the 
ee eee re ee 

am afraid o e is a fin 
candid fellow, with no affectations 
nor apy pretensions.” 
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“A gentleman, sir!—just a gen- 
tleman, and of a very my t; e 

The last few lines of the letter 
were small and finely written, and 
cost the old man some time to de- 
cipher. At last he read them aloud. 

“Am I asking what you would 
see any objection to accord me, if 
I entreat you to give me some letter 
of introduction or presentation to 
the Chief Baron? I presume that 
you know him; and I presume that 

e might not refuse to know me. It 
is possible I may be wrong in either 
or both of these assumptions. I am 
sure you will be frank in your reply 
to this request of mine, and say 
No, if you dislike to say Yes. I[ 
made the acquaintance of Colonel 
Sewell, the Judge’s stepson, at the 
Cape; but I suspect—I may be 
wrong—but I suspect that to be 
presented by the Colonel might not 
be the smoothest road to his lord- 
ship’s acquaintance—I was going to 
write “favour ’’—but I have no pre- 
tension, as yet at least, to aspire 
that far. 

“¢Pie Colonel himself told me 
that his mother and Sir William 
never met without a quarrel. His 
affectionate remark was, that the 
Chief Baron was the only creature 
in Europe whose temper was worse 
than Lady Lendrick’s, and it would 
be a blessing to humanity if they 
could be induced to live together. 

“*T saw a good deal of the Sewells 
at the Cape. She is charming! 
She was a Dillon, and her mother a 
Laccelles, some forty-fifth cousin 
of my mother’s—quite enough of 
relationship, however, to excuse a 
very rapid intimacy, so that I dined 
there when I liked, and uninvited. 
I did not like bim so well, but 
then he beat me at’ billiards, and 
always won my money at ecarté, 
and of course these are detracting 
ingredients which ought not to be 
thrown into the scale. 

“ «How she sings! I don’t know 
how you, with your rapturous love 
of music, would escape falling in 
love with her: all the more that 
she seems to me one who expects 
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that sort of homage, and thinks’ her- 
self defrauded if denied it. Tf the 
Lord Chief Baron is fond of ballads, 
he has been her captive this many a 
day. 

if My love to Tom, if with you, or 
within reach of you, and believe me 
ever yours affectionately, 

“*Taone, TRAFForD.’” 

“¢ Tt was the eldest son who died,” 
said Tom, carelessly. 

“Yes, the heir. 
ceeds to a 
the baronetcy. . 

“ He told me once that his father 
had made some sort of compact 
with his eldest son about cutting off 
the entail, in case he should desire 
to do it. In fact, he gave me to 
understand that he wasn’t a favour- 
ite with his father, and that, if by 
any course of events he were likely 
to succeed to the estate, it was 
more than probable his father 
would use this power, and merely 
leave him what he could not alien- 
ate—a very small property that per- 
tained to the baronetage.” 

“With reference to what did he 
make this revelation to you? What 
had you been talking of ?” 

“J scarcely remember. I think 
it was about younger sons, how 
hardly they were treated, and how 
unfairly.” 

“Great hardship truly that a 
man must labour! not to say that 
there is not a single career in life 
he can approach without bringi 
to it greater advantages than befa! 
humbler men—a better and more 
liberal education, superior habits 
as regards society, powerful friends, 
and what in a country like ours is 
inconceivably effective—the pres- 
tige of family. I cannot en- 
dure this compassionate tone about 
younger sons. To my thinking 
they have the very best opening 
that life can offer, if they be men 
to profit by it, and if they are a 
I care very little what becomes © 
them.” 

“T do think it hard that my 
elder brother should have fortune 
and wealth to over- abundance, 


Lionel now suc- 


splendid fortune and 
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while my pittance will scarcely 
keep me in cigars.” 

“You have no right, sir, to think 
of his affluence. It is not in the 
record; the necessities of your 
position have no relation to his 
superfluities. Bethink you of your- 
self, and if cigars are too expensive 
for you, smoke cavendish, Traf- 
ford was full of this cant about 
the cruelty of primogeniture, but I 
would have none of it. Whenever 
a man tells me that he deems it a 
hardship that he should do any- 
thing for his livelihood, I leave him, 
and hope never to see more of 

. ” 


“Trafford surely did not say 

” 

“No —certainly not; there would 
have been no correspondence be- 
tween usif he had. ButI want to 
see these young fellows showing 
the world that they shrink from 
no competitorship with any, They 
have long proved, that to confront 
danger and meet death they are 
second to none, Let them show 
that in other qualities they admit 
of no inferiority—that they are as 
ready for enterprise, as well able to 
stand cold and hunger and_ thirst, 
to battle with climate and disease. 
I know well they can do it, but I 
want the world to know iit.” 

“As to intellectual distinctions,” 
sail Tom, “I think they age the 
equals of any. The best man in 
Trinity in my day was a fellow- 
commoner.” 

This speech seemed to restore 
the old man to his best humour. 
He slapped young Lendrick famil- 
iarly on the shoulder, and said, “It 
would be a grand thing, Tom, if we 
could extend the application of that 
old French adage, ‘Noblesse oblige,’ 
and make it apply to every career 
in life, and every success. Come 
along down this street; I want to 
buy some nails—we can take them 
home with us.” 

They soon made their purchases, 
and each, armed with a consid- 
erably-sized brown paper. parcel 
issued from the shop—the old 


man eagerly following up the late 
theme, ee insisting on all the. 
advantages good birth and_ blood 
confe and what a grand re- 
source was the gentleman element 
in moments of pressure and temp- 
tation. 

“ His Excellency wishes to speak 
to you, sir,” said a footman, re- 
spectfully standing hat in hand 
before him. “The carriage is over 
the way.” : 

Sir Brook nodded an assent, and 
then, turning to Tom, said, “ Have 
the kindness to hold this for me. for 
a moment; I will not detain you 
longer;” and placing in young 
Lendrick’s hands a good-sized par- 
cel, he stepped across the street, 
totally forgetting that over his left 
arm, the hand of which was in his 
pocket, a considerable coil of strong 
rope depended, being one of his 
late purchases. As he drew nigh 
the carriage, he made a sign that 
implied defeat; and mortified as 
the Viceroy was at the announce- 
ment, he could not help smiling at 
the strange guise in which the old 
man presented himself, 

“And how so, Fossbrooke?” 
asked he, in answer to the other's 
signal, 

“Simply, he would not see me, 
my lord. Our first meeting had 
apparently left no very agreeable 
meuiories of me, and he scarcely 
cared to cultivate an acquaintance 
that opened so inauspiciously,” 

“But. you sent him your card 
with my name?” 

“Yes; and his reply was, to 
depute another gentleman to re- 
ceive me, and take my communica- 
tion.” 

“Which you refused, of course, 
to make?” 

“ Which I refused.” 

“Do you incline to suppose that 
the Chief Baron guessed the object 
of your visit?” 

“T have no means of arriving at 
that surmise, my lord. His re 
of me was so peremptory, that it 
left me no-clue to any guess,” 

“Was the person deputed to re- 
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ceive you one with whom it was at 
all possible to indicate such an in- 
timation of your business, as might 
convey to the Chief Baron the ne- 
cessity of seeing you?” 

“Quite the reverse, my lord; he 
was one with whom, frum previous 
knowledge, I could hold little con- 
verse.” 

“Then there is, I fear, nothing 
to be done.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Except to thank you heartily, 
my dear Fossbrooke, and ask you 
once more, why aré you going 
away ?” 

“T told ta last night, I was 
going to make a fortune. t have— 
to my own astonishment, I own it 
—begun to feel that narrow means 
are occasionally most inconvenient; 
that they limit a man’s action in so 
many ways, that he comes at last to 
experience a sort of slavery; and 
instead of chafing against this, I 
am resolved to overcome it, and 
become rich.” 

“TI hope, with all my heart, you 
may. There is noman whom wealth 
will more become, or who will 
know how to dispense it more re- 
putably.” 

“Why, we have gathered a crowd 
around us, my lord,” said Foss- 
brooke, looking to right and left, 
where now a number of people had 
gathered, attracted by the Viceroy’s 
presence, but still more amused by 
the strange-looking figure with the 
hank of rope over his arm, who 
discoursed so freely with his Ex- 
cellency. “This is one of the 
penalties of greatness, I take it,” 
continued he. “It’s your Excel- 
lency’s Collar of St. Patrick costs 
you these attentions——” 

“T rather suspect it’s your ‘ grand 
cordon,’ Fossbrooke,” said the Vice- 
roy, laughing, while he pointed to 
the rope. 

“Bless my stars!” exclaimed Sir 
Brook, blushing deeply, “how for- 
getful I am growing. I hope you 
forgive me. { am sure you could 
not suppose——” 
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“T could never think an 
but good of you, Fossbrooke. Get 
in, and come out to ‘the Lodge’ to 
dinner.” 

“No, no; impossible. I am 
heartily ashamed of myself. I grow — 
worse and worse every day; people 
will lose patience at last, and cut 
me; good-bye.” 

“Wait one moment. I want to 
ask you something about young 
Lendrick. Would he take an ap- 
pointment in a colonial regiment— 
would he?——” But Fossbrooke 
had elbowed his way through the’ 
dense crowd by this time, and was 
far out of hearing—shocked with 
himself, and overwhelmed with the 
thought that, in his absurd forget- 
fulness, he might have involved 
another in ridicule, 

“Think of me standing talking to 
his Excellency with this on my arm, 
Tom!” said he, flushing with shame 
and annoyance: “how these absent 
fits keep advancing on me! Whena 
man begins to forget himself in this 
fashion, the time is not very distant 
when his friends will be glad to 
forget him. I said so this moment 
to Lord Wilmington, and I am afraid 
that he agreed with me. Where are 
the screws, Tom—have I been for- 
etting them also!” 
at No, sir, I have them here: the 
holdfasts were not finished, but they 
will ba sent over to us this even- 
ing, along with the cramps you or- 
dered.” 

“So, then, my head was clear so 
far,” cried he, with a smile. “In 
my prosperous days, Tom, these 
freaks of mine were taken as 
jokes, and my friends laughed at 
them over my burgundy; but when 
a man has no longer burgundy to 
wash down his blunders with, it is 
strange how different becomes the 
criticism, and how much more can- 
did the critic.” 

“So that, in point of enlighten- 
ment, sir, it is better to be poor.” 

“It is what I was just going to 
observe to you,” said he, calmly. 
“Oan you give me a cigar?” 
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CHAPTER XXVII.——-THE TWO LUCYS. 


Within a week after this inci- 
dent, while Fossbrooke and youn 
Lendrick were ploughing the salt 
sea towards their destination, Lucy 
sat in her room one morning en- 

ged in drawing. She was mak- 
ing a chalk copy from a small pho- 

aph her brother had sent her, 
a likeness of Sir Brook, taken sur- 
es sarectag | as he sat smoking at a 
window, little heeding or knowing 
of the advantage thus taken of him. 

The head was considerably ad- 
vanced, the brow and the eyes were 
nearly finished, and she was trying, 
for the third time, to get an expres- 
sion into the mouth which the pho- 
tograph had failed to convey, but 
which she so often observed in the 
original, Eagerly intent on, her 
work, she never heard the door 
open behind her, and was slightly 
startled as a very gentle hand was 
laid on her shoulder. 

“Ts this a very presumptuous 
step of mine, dear Lucy?” said Mrs. 
Sewell, with one of her most be- 
witching smiles : “have I your leave 
for coming in upon you in this 
fashion ?” 

“Of course you have, my dear 
Mrs. Sewell; it is a great pleasure 
to me to s e you here.’ 

“ And I may take off my bonne 
and my shawl, and my gloves, an 
my company manner, as my hus- 
band calls it?” 

“Oh! you have no company 
manner,” broke in Lucy. 

“T used to think not; but men 
are stern critics, darling, and espe- 
cially when they are husbands. You 
will find out, one of these days, 
how neatly your liege lord will de- 
tect every little objectionable trait 
in your nature, and with what 
admirable renkoot., fe will caution 
ou against—yourself.’ 

a ? in think I'd rather he 
would not.” 

“T am very certain of it, Lucy,” 
said the other, with greater firm- 
ness than before. “The thing we 


call love, in married life has an ex- 
istence only a little beyond that of 
the bouquet you carried to the wed- 
ding-breakfast ; and it would be un- 
reasonable in a woman to expect it, 
but she might fairly ask for cour- 
tesy and respect, and you would be 
amazed how churlish even gentle- 
men can become about expending 

these graces in their own families.’ © 

Lucy was both shocked and as- 
tonished at what she heard, and the 
grave tones in which the words were 
uttered surprised her most of all. 

Mrs, Sewell had by this time 
taken off her bonnet and shawl, 
and, pushing back her luxuriant 
hair agg forehead, looked as 
though ering from headache 
for her brows were contracted, and 
the orbits around her eyes dark and 
purple-looking. 

“You are not quite well to-day,” 
said Lucy, as she sat down on the 
sofa beside her, and took her hand. 

“ About as well as I ever am,” 
said she, sighing; and then, as if 
suddenly recollecting herself, add- 
ed, “india makes such an inroad 
on health and strength! No buoy- 
ancy of temperament ever resisted 
that fatal climate. You wouldn't 
believe it, Lucy, but I was once 
famed for high spirits.” 

7 L can well believe it.” f 

“Tt was, however, ve 
ago. I was little more es child 
at the time—that is, I was about 
fourteen or fifteen—when I left Eng- 
land, to which I returned in my 
twentieth year. I went back very 
soon afterwards to nurse my poor 
father, and be married.” 

The depth of sadness in which 
she spoke the last words made the 
silence that followed intensely sad 
and gloomy. 

“Yes,” said she, with a deep 
melancholy smile, “papa called me 
madcap. Oh dear, if our fathers 
and mothers os ber back from 
that eternity y have gone to, 
and see how the traits they 
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in our childhood have saddened 
and sobered down into sternest 
features, would they recognise us 
as their own? I don’t look like a 
madcap now, Lucy, doI?” As she 
said this, her eyes swam in tears, 
and her lip trembled convulsively. 
Then standing hastily up, she drew 
nigh the table, and leaned over to 
look at the drawing at which Lucy 
had been engaged. 

“What!” cried she, with almost 
a shriek—“‘ what is this? Whose 
portrait is this? tell me at once; 
who is it?” 

“A very dear friend of mine and 
of Tom’s. One you could not have 
ever met, I am sure.” 

“And how do you know whom 
I have met?” cried she, fiercely. 
“What can you know of my life 
and my associates ?” 

“T said so, because he is one 
who has lived long estranged from 
the world,” said Lucy, ‘gently ; for 
in the sudden burst of the other’s 
passion she only saw matter for 
deep compassion. It was but an- 


other part of a nature torn and dis- 
tracted by unceasing anxieties. 

“ But his name, his name?” said 
Mrs. Sewell, wildly. 

“His name is Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke.” 

“1 knew it, I knew it!” cried 


she, wildly. “I knew ic!” and 
said it over and over again. “ Go 
where we will we shall find him. 
He haunts us like’ a curse—like a 
curse!” And it was in almost a 
shriek the la:t word came forth. 

“ You cannot know the man, if you 
say this’of him,” said Lucy, firmly. 

“Not know him !—not. know 
him! You will tell me next that 
I do not know myself—not know 
my own name—not know the life 
of bitterness I ‘have lived—the 
shame of it—the ineffable shame 
of it!” and she threw herself on 
her face on the sofa, and sobbed 
coivulsively, Long and anxiously 
did Lucy try all in her power to com- 
fort and console her. She poured 
out her whole heart in pledzes of 
sisterly love and affection. She as- 
sured her of a sympathy that would 
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never desert her; and, last of all, she 
told her that her judgment of Sir 
Brook was a mistaken one; that 
in the world there lived not one 
more true-hearted, more generous, 
or more noble. 

“And where did you learn all 
this, young woman ?” said the other, 
passionately. “In what tempta- 
tions and trials of your life have 
these experiences been gained? 
Oh, don’t be angry with me, dear- 
est Lucy ; forgive this rude speech 
of mine; my head is turning, and 
I know not what I say. Tell me, 
child, did this man speak to you of 
my husband?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor of myself?” 

“Not a word. I don’t believe 
he was aware that we were related 
to each other.” 

“He not aware! Why, it’s his 
boast» that he knows every one and 
every one’s connections, You never 
heard him speak without this parade 
of universal acquaintanceship. But 
why did he come here? how did 
you happen to meet him ?” 

“By the merest accident. Tom 
found him one day fishing the river 
close to our house, aud they got to 
talk together; and it ended by his 
coming to us to tea. Intimacy 
followed very quickly, and than a 
close friendship.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me 
that all this while he never alluded 
to us?” 

Never.” 

“This is so unlike him—so un- 
like him,” muttered she, half to 
herself. “And the last place you 
saw him, where was it?” 

“ Here, in this house.” 

“Here! do you mean that he 
came here to see you?” 

“No, he had some business with 
grandpapa, and called one mernitlh 
but he was not received, Grand- 
papa was not well, and sent Colonel 
Sewell t» meet him,” 

“He sent my husband! And 
did he go?.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” _ 

“T know it.”, 
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“T never heard of this,” said she, 
holding her hands to her temples. 
“About what time was it ?” 

“Tt was on Friday last, I re- 
member the day, because it was 
the last time I saw poor Tom. 

“On Friday last,” said she, pon- 
dering. “Yes, you are right. I 
do remember that Friday ;” and 
she drew up the sleeve $f her dress, 
and looked at a dark blue mark 
upon the fair white skin of her 
arm; but so hastily was the action 
done that Lucy did not remark it. 

“ I¢ was on Friday morning. It was 
on the forenoon of Friday, was it not?” 

“Yes. The clock struck one, I re- 
member, as I got back to the house.” 

“Tell me, Lucy,” said she, in a 
caressing tone, as she drew her arm 
round the girl’s waist—‘“‘tell me, 
darling, how did Colonel Sewell look 
after that interview? did he seem 
angry or irritated ?—T’ll tell you why 
I ask this some other time—but I 
want to know if he seemed vexed or 
chagrined by meeting this man.” 

“T did not see him after; he 
went away almost immediately 
after Sir Brook. I heard his voice 
talking with grandpapa in the gar- 
den, but I went to-my room, and 
we did not meet.” 

“As they spoke in the garden 
were their voices raised? did they 
talk like men excited or in warmth ?” 

“Yes. Their tone and manner 
were what you say—so much so that 
I went away, not to overhear them. 
Grandpapa, I know, was angry at 
something, and when we met at 
luncheon he barely spoke to me.” 

“And what conclusion did you 
draw from all this ?” 

“None! There was nothing to 
induce me to dwell on the circum- 
stance; besides,” added she, with 
some irritation, “Iam not given to 
reason upon the traits of people’s 
manner, or their tone in speaking.” 

“Nor perhaps accustomed to in- 
quire, when your grandfather is vex- 
ed, what it is has irritated him ?” 

“Certainly not. It is a liberty 
I should not dare to take,” 

“Well, darling,” said she, with a 
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saucy laugh, ‘he is more fortunate 
in having you for a ter 
than me. I'm afraid I should have 
less discretion—at all events less 
dread.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that,” said 
Lucy, quietly. ‘Grandpapa is no 
common It is not his tem- 
per but his talent that one is loath 


to encounter.” 


“T do not suspect that either 
would terrify me greatly. As the 
soldiers say, Lucy, ‘I have been 
under fire’ pretty often, and I don’t 
mind it now. Do you know, child, 
that we have got into a most irrit- 
able tone with each other? each of 
us is saying something that pro- 
vokes a sharp reply, and we are ac- 
tually sparring without knowing it.” 

“T certainly did not know it,” 
said Lucy, taking her hand within 
both her own, “‘and I ask pardon if 
I have said anything to hurt you.” 

Leaving her hand to Lucy un- 
consciously, and not heeding one 
word of .what she had said, Mrs. 
Sewell sat with her eyes fixed on 
the floor, deep in thought. “I’m 
sure, Lucy,” said she at last, “I 
don’t know why I asked you all 
those questions a while ago. That 
man, Sir Brook I mean, is nothing 
to me; he ought to be, but he is 
not. My father and he were friends ; 
that is, my father thought he was 
his friend, and left him the guar- 
dianship of me on his deathbed.” 

“Your guardian—Sir Brook your 
guardian ?” cried Lucy, with intense 
eagerness. 

“Yes; with more power than 
the law, I believe, would accord to 
any guardian.” She paused and 
seemed lost in thought for some 
seconds, and then went on, “Colo- 
nel Sewell and he never liked each 
other. Sir Brook took little trouble 
to be liked by him; perhaps Dudley 
was as careless on his side. What 
a tiresome vein [ have in. How 
should you care for all this ?” 

“But I do care—I care for all 
that concerns you.” 

“T take it if you were to’ hear 
Sir Brook’s account, we should not 
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make a more brilliant figure than 
himself. He'd tell you about our 
mode of life and high play, and the 
rest of it; but, child, every one plays 
high in India, every one does scores 
of things there they wouldn’t do at 
home, partly because the ennui of 
life tempts to anything—anything 
that would relieve it; and then all 
are tolerant because all are equally 
—I was going to say wicked ; but 
I don’t mean wickedness—I mean 
bored to that degree that there is 
no stimulant left without the breach 
of the decalogue.” 

“T think that might be called 
wickedness,” said Lucy, dryly. 

“Call it what you like, only take 
my word for it you’d do the self- 
same things if you lived there. I 
was pretty much what you are now 
when I left England, and if any 
naughty creature like myself were 
to talk, as I am doing to you now, 
and make confession of all her mis- 
deeds and misfortunes, I’m certain 
I'd have known how to bridle up 
and draw away my hand, and retire 
to a far end of the sofa, and look 
unutterable pruderies, just as you 
do this moment.” 

“Without ever suspecting it, 
certainly,” said Lucy, laughing. 

“ Tear up that odious drawing, 
dear Lucy,” said she, rising and 
walking the room with impatience. 
“Tear it up; or, if you won’t do 
that, let me write a line under it— 
one’line, I ask for no more—so that 
people may know at whom they are 
looking.” 

“T will do neither; nor will I sit 
here to listen to one word against 
him.” 

“Which means, child, that your 
knowledge of life is so much greater 
than mine, you can trust implicitly 
to your own judgment. I can admire 
your courage, certainly, though I am 
not captivated by your prudence.” 

“ It is because I have so little 
faith in my own judgment that I 
am unwilling to lose the friend who 
can guide me.” 

“Perhaps it would be unsafe if I 
were to ask you to choose between 
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him and me,” said Mrs. Sewell, very 
slowly, and with her eyes fully bent 
on Lucy. we 
*T hope you will not.” 
“With such a warning I certainly 
shall not do so. Who could have 
believed it was so late?’ said 


she, hastily looking at her watch; 


“what a seductive creature you 
must be, cliild, to slip over one’s 
whole morning without knowing it 
—two o'clock already. You lunch 
about this time ?” 

“Yes, punctually at two.” 

“Are you sufficiently lady of the 
house to invite me, Lucy ?” 

*T am sure you need no invitation 
here; you are one of us.” 

“What a little Jesuit it is,” said 
Mrs. Sewell, patting her cheek, 
“Come, child, Pll be equal with 
you. I'll enter the room on your 
arm and say, ‘Sir William, your 
granddaughter insisted on my re- 
maining ; I thought it an awkward- 
ness, but she tells me she is the 
mistress here, and I obey.’ ” 

“‘ And you will find he will be too 
well bred to contradict you,” said 
Lucy, while a deep blush covered 
her face and throat. 

“Oh, I think him positively 
charming!” said Mrs. Sewell, as 
she arranged her hair before the 
glass; “I think him charming. 
My mother-in-law and I have a 
dozen pitched battles every day on 
the score of his temper and his 
character. My theory is, the only 
intolerable thing on earth is a fool; 
and whether it be that Lady Len- 
drick suspects me of any secret in- 
tention to designate one still nearer 
to her by this reservation, I do not 
know, but the declaration drives her 
half crazy. Come, Lucy, we shall be 
keeping grandpapa waiting for us.” 

They moved down the stairs arm- 
in-arm, without a word; but as 
they gained the door of the dining- 
room Mrs. Sewell turned fully round 
and said in a low deep voice, “‘ Marry 
anything—rake, gambler, villain— 
anything, the basest and the black- © 
est ; but never take a fool, for a 
fool means them all combined.” 
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OUR INVISIBLE CAPITAL. 


Tere are marvels in common 
life which escape attention, simply 
from our familiarity with their ex- 
ternal appearance. Travellers have 
often been struck by the insensi- 
bility of the inhabitants of a pic. 
turesque country to the natural 
beauties which are daily before their 
eyes. And a like insensibility char- 
acterises those who inhabit an un- 
attractive scenery. Familiarity does 
not necessarily beget contempt, but 
it blunts the habits of perception. 
If the Scottish mountaineer is in- 
sensitive to the sublime and pictur- 
esque scenery which surrounds him, 
so is the peasant of the Landes of 
France to the dreary monotony of 
his district; so also is the wander- 
ing Arab to the level waste of far- 
spreading sands, only enlivened by 
the illusions of the mirage. In order 
to appreciate our condition or sur- 
roundings, we must also know the 
opposite of it. It is proverbial 
that we only know the value of 
what we possess, by the loss of it. 
A stranger to our scenery or condi- 
tion of life can better than our- 
selves appreciate its peculiar feat- 
ures. We remember the impression 
produced by our first visit to Paris 
after the renovation of that city by 
the genius of the present Emperor. 
Sauntering through the environs of 
the Tuileries and the Louvre, view- 
ing the Place Vendéme, the Place de 
la Concorde, the Champs Elysées, 
and the Bois de Boulogne, it seemed 
to us that the scene immeasurably 
surpassed anything of the kind to 
be met with in our own country. 
And perhaps rightly. Yet, on our 
return to London, when driving in 
a hansom on our way home from 
the railway station, in full view 
of the Parks, and Piccadilly, and 
Buckingham Palace, we felt we 
had been rather hasty in our judg- 
ment. We saw more of the gran- 
deur of London than we had done 
for years; and were made to think 


with respect of the impressions first 
gp upon us by that scene. 
e were recalled to our first im- 
pressions, and felt that they were 
the right ones. We became con- 
scious that a residence of years in 
the English metropolis had blunted 
our sensibility to its grand and pe- 
culiar features. It is the same in 
all departments of life. The man 
of science who, in his novitiate, 
has great difficulty in understand- 
ing the strange terminology, soon 
comes to use the hard terms of 
chemistry or other sciences as if 
they were equally familiar to all. 
The preacher in like manner uses 
terms which are shorthand expres- 
sions for abstruse confessions of 
faith, which perhaps he fully under- 
stands, but which to the yearning 
human hearts of his congregation 
are but dry bones—phrases hard to 
be understood, and frequently un- 
intelligible when the listener most 
anxiously and earnestly seeks to 
p their meaning, and lay them 
as a comfort to his troubled heart. 
Thus an outsider is often a better 
observer of peculiarities, a better 
appreciator of anomalies and mental 
difficulties, than they to whom those 
peculiarities, whether of scenery or 
of social condition, have become 
familiar. 
Lately we took a friend from the 
country to see the famous “ City” 


of London, and especially that 


.“ City of Gold” which forms its 


inner heart. We showed to him 
the Royal Exchange, the Stock Ex- 
change, the Discount-houses, and 
other great marts of buying and 
selling. And the whole affair 
struck him as strange. He said, 
“IT see no buying and 
The actual and sole business of 
owes. which was going on under 
is very eyes, was ixvisible to him. 
= was not blind, -~ ae truth 
ere was nothing like inary 
buying and selling to be seen. Ac- 
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customed to the great agricultural 
fairs in Scotland, where dealers 
come from all quarters, each with 
bundles of notes or sometimes 
rouleaus of sovereigns, he mar- 
velled and questioned how buying 
and selling could be carried on 
without an interchange of money. 
And when we told him of the im- 
mense sums which were changing 
hands under his very eyes, and which 
do so daily in these London marts, 
his wonder, if not his scepticism, was 
still further increased, ‘ Where is 
the money ?” he asked again. “If 
money is changing hands, where is 
it?” And when we replied that 
we did not say that Money was 
changing hands, but that Capital 
was, his look and silence assured us 
that we need not, in that place at 
least, continue the discussion. 
“Where is the money?” 
though the 
ridiculous to 


Al- 
uestion may appear 
ity men, it is a nat- 


ural and reasonable one. Our friend 
is a man of excellent intelligence ; 
we would as soon discuss a knotty 


question of any kind with him as 
with the most knowing member of 
the Stock Exchange. Only he had 
not, like them, from familiarity be- 
come insensitive to the real marvels 
of the City of Gold. Nevertheless, 
he too had become insensitive, in 
his own branch of commercial ex- 
change. He forgot that to uncivil- 
ised communities, te men who deal 
only in barter—and the system of 
barter is not wholly exploded even 
in Europe—the ongoings at a Scot- 
sh fair would be as surprising as 
those of the City were to him. They 
would be as much astonished at 
sensible men giving away their 
sheep and cattle for bits of paper 
or of metal, as he at sales where 
no money is given at all. 

In point of fact, on ordinary days 
(i.e, not settling days) in the City 
of Gold—the great mart of finan- 
cial_and commercial exchanges— 
nothing seems, to chunge hands at 
all. But let us follow the men of 
the Royal Exch and Stock Ex- 
change—the mer ts and stock- 
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brokers—to their offices, and what 
do we see? Payment for the stock 
or goods is made in bits of paper 
called Cheques, ranging in value 
from £5 to thousands of pounds 
sterling; or, as on the Royal Ex- 
change, by bits of paper called 
Bills—which are promises to pay a 
certain amount of money at the 
expiry of a stated period. But 
look or inquire further, and see 
what the recipient of these bits of 
paper does with them. If payment 
is made by bill, the recipient does 
not lie out of his money for three 
or four months (the ordinary term of 
commercial bills)—he can employ 
the money profitably in his business; 
so he takes the bill to a discount- 
house—some of which are among 
the largest and wealthiest estab- 
lishments in the City, established 
for the sole purpose of dealing in, 
or cashing, commercial bills—and 
receives at once the amount pro- 
mised to be* paid, minus the in- 
terest for the three or four months 
which must elapse before the bill 
becomes due. And how does he 
receive the amount? In money? 
No: but in the form of a cheque— 
i.¢., an order on a particular bank 
to pay the amount in money. Well, 
follow him and see what he does 
with this cheque. Does he take 
from the bank the amount in 
money? Very seldom. He goes 
to his own bank, and, handing the 
cheque across the counter, orders it 
to be placed to his account—to be 
drawn out afterwards in portions 
as he may require. The amount 
represented by the cheque then 
becomes part of the “deposits” of 
the bank—part of the capital in- 
trusted to its keeping. 

But what are those “ deposits” ? 
As we have seen in the case just 
described, they are not necessarily 
or generally paid into a bank in the 
form of money: neither do they exist 
in the form of money, They are for 
the most part invisible capital. At 
least nine-tenths of them exist sole- 
ly in the form of ledger-wealth— 
4.¢é., credit - wealth, — representing 
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real property, but without any 
money in which to pay them. The 
deposits in the banks of the United 
Kingdom amount to about four hun- 
dred millions sterling; whereas the 
total amount of money, whether in 
specie or in notes, held by all the 
banks does not exceed (if we de- 
duct the gold held by the Bank of 
England as a basis for its note- 
issues) twenty millions.* Here, then, 
is a strange matter. The banks 
promise to pay, and are liable to 
pay, £400,000,000 in money on de- 
mand, yet the Money, whether coin 
or notes, which they hold available 
for the payment of these deposits, 
is barely one-twentieth part! How 
is this? 

It is a strange matter truly: yet, 
strange as it is, the whole pros- 
perity of the country depends upon 
the successful working of this pe- 
culiar arrangement. The City of 
Gold, that city within a city, that 
inner heart of busy London, is the 
material capital of this great coun- 
try, and every fluctuation in its 
condition affects the whole wealth 
and industry of the nation. And 
yet this great capital, where the 
wealth and trade of the country are 
centralised, is itself dependent for 
all its power upon an Invisible 
Capital which is the unseen mo- 
tive-power of all its transactions. 
This invisible capital is the life- 
blood of the place. Powerful as 
the electric currents, it is equally 
viewless. Stand like a dictator 
in the City of Gold, and order to 
be brought forth all its stores of 
money, whether gold or bank-notes, 
and the amount when presented 
would be totally insignificant com- 
pared with the actual wealth of 
the place and the amount of busi- 
ness carried on. In the banks alone 
the invisible capital is at least 
twenty times greater than there 
is money to represent. And the 
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imagination is baffled to conceive 
the far larger amount of capital 
which is constantly changing hands 
on the Stock a Mes al Ex- 
change, and Mincing Lane, with- 
out the intervention of money at 
all. 

The accumulation of reserve 
wealth as witnessed at the present 
day, is really a singular thing. It 
is, perhaps, the greatest feat and 
marvel which civilisation has pro- 
duced. Yet, it must not be thought 
that the process has reached its 
fullest development. The world 
ever moves on: material civilisa- 
tion ever progresses. The wisdom 
of one age becomes a folly in sub- 
sequent generations. It is curious 
and interesting to mark the suc- 
cessive steps by which the accum- 
ulation of capital has reached its 
present development: it is also 
eminently instructive. It is only 
by considering the aps ten of past 
times in this branch of civilisation, 
in this department of science, that 
we can clearly understand our pre- 
sent position and become alive 
to the necessities which will ere 
long impel us to a further advance, 
and to the principles which ought 
to regulate our progress. 

While we write (Oct. 14), a new 
embarrassment has befallen “the 
City’— one of those embarrass- 
ments which of late years have be- 


-come more frequent than ‘in any 


former period in the history of this 
country. The Bank has suddenly, 
and by unusually rapid changes, 
raised the rate of discount from 4 to 
7 per cent. And on the 7th instant, 
ee 
cent, first-class three-months bills, 
such as used to be discounted at the 
minimum Bank-rate, in many cases 
could hardly be discounted at all, 
even at 10 per cent. Why was this? 
a because, as the joint-stock 
banks and discount houses them 





* The whole available money in the Bank of England (i.¢., the reserve of notes) 
plus the coin in its banking department, averages only £6,000,000. And, as is 


well known, in these six millions are included thé 


in the country. 


reserves” of all the other banks 
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selves stated, no one knew what 
further steps in the same direction 
might be taken by the Bank of 
England. The cause of the pheno- 
menon, of the facts which have led 
to the sudden rise of the Bank-rate, 
was a.mystery. There was no ex- 
port of gold; neither was there any 
commercial crisis, There was no 
break-down of credit among the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes, or 
even among a certain section of them, 
such as occurred a year ago. What, 
then, was the cause of this peremp- 
tory action of the Bank, which has 
produced this disquiet among the 
banks, and this embarrassment 
among our merchants and manu- 
facturers ? Simply this: that the 
Trade of the country, which was 
paralysed by the exorbitant Bank- 
rate a year ago, has begun to re- 
cover; and that, in consequence, 
more bank-notes and _ sovereigns 
have been needed for the payment 
of wages and other retail transac- 
tions. That is all—if we except 
half a million of sovereigns wanted 


in Ireland, owing to the passing 
apprehensions occasioned by the 
Fenian movement. And yet, in 


consequence of this, the rate of 
discount has been raised to an ex- 
tent which is seriously embarrass- 
ing to Trade. For the past twelve 
months the trade of the country, 
instead of progressing, as it ought 
to do, has declined—has not been 
equal to that of the previous year.* 
_ Yet now, the moment Trade shows 
symptoms of revival, the Bank of 
England checks it, and plunges it 
into new embarrassment by charg- 
ing an exorbitant rate for the usual 
advances—i.¢., for the discount of 
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the bills by which all our trade is 
carried on. 

It is a startling statement, and yet 
it is simply the fact, that now more 
than ever in our history—more than 
ever even during the twenty years 
which have elapsed since the 
ing of the present Bank Acts—the 
Bank sets itself in opposition to 
the wants and interests of Trade, 
In its practice, the Bank now re- 
gards every expansion of Trade as 
an evil which must be checked, 
How is this? How has it come to 
pass that our Banking-system origi- 
nally established for the very pur- 
pose of supporting trade, and allow- 
ing it to expand—and which for so 
many generations accomplished this 
object satisfactorily, and with im- 
mense benefit to the country—now 
appears in a new aspect, and never 
feels at ease except when trade is 
restricted and fettered ? How is it 
that the Banks and Trade instead 
of being confiding allies, are now 
all but open and declared foes ?— 
that every expansion of the latter 
is met by a repressive course on the 
part of the Bank of England ? 

It is the purpose of this article 
to explain this strange fact—this 
disastrous change in the working 
of our monetary system. To un- 
derstand this change aright—to see 
how reactionary it is in principle, 
and how injurious in its practical 
effects—it is expedient to show 
what has been the principle upon 
which our past progress has pro- 
ceeded, and the means by which 
that progress has been accom- 
plished. What, in brief, has been 
our past progress in monetary 
science—in the economy of capital 





* In the last three months of 1864, our Exports showed a decline of nearly 14 per 


cent compared with the five months previous. 


And during the first eight months 


ofthe present year, our Exports and Imports have not been equal to those of the 
corresponding period of 1864, The amounts stand thus :— 


Exports. 
£108, 716,219 
102,400,696 


1864, 
1865, 


Imports. 
£141,012,477 
115,670,434 


During the month of August Trade began to revive, and in September the Ex 
ports amounted to £17,316,681—£3,158,033 greater than those of the previous 


month, and £1,042,412 greater than those of August 1864, 
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—in the means by which Capital 
has been brought to the support 
of Trade? By what means have 
we succeeded (1) in storing the 
ever-increasing profits, or reserve- 
wealth of the country, and (2) in 
making these adequate to the sup- 
port of an ever-expanding Trade ? 

We need not dwell upon the 
Origin of Capital, upon which 
“political economists” delight to 
exercise their theorising ingenuity. 
We desire to adhere to facts of 
practical moment at the present 
day. And in order to enable the 
public to judge of the present posi- 
tion of monetary science—of the 
real character of our existing mon- 
etary system, it is indispensable 
that we should, in the first place, 
exhibit the various processes by 
which the Accumulation of Capital 
—the storing of reserve-wealth— 
has been carried on. In proportion 
as capital has increased, new me- 
thods of storing it in a convenient 
form have been devised. This is a 
necessity to which the whole past 
history of civilisation bears wit- 
ness ; and it is a necessity whieh in 
the present day, despite the enor- 
mous supplies of the precious metals 
from California and Australia, be- 
gins to be felt anew. 

Judging by our present social ar- 
rangements, the origin of capital 
would be thus:—A man, either by 
his superior skill in producing, or 
by his greater economy in consum- 
ing, would acquire more goods than 
he used. The surplus he would 
give to others who required it, on 
their giving to him in exchange 
some other kind of property, which 
he would lay by as reserved wealth, 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
origin of capital, the accumulation 
of wealth not needed for its owner’s 
consumption, took place otherwise, 
Instead of superior skill in produc- 
ing, or greater economy in using, it 
was the greater personal power of 
certain individuals over the rest of 
the community, which gave them 
the means of acquiring capital—by 
exacting it, willingly or-unwillingly, 


from others. For example—a man 
famous in war, or otherwise superi- 
or to his fellows, became the chief 
of his people, or one of the chiefs 
or eiders—who, generally by free 
consent, obtained from the com- 
munity 9 ion of their annual 
produce. chief or king, in virtue 
of his office, was supported by pay- 
ments in kind; and in this way, he 
acquired a greater quantity of goods 
than he himself could consume. 
The surplus was reserve wealth, or 
capital, which he kept to meet 
emergencies, or parted with in ex- 
change for labour, or for commodi- 
ties of a less perishable nature than 
those which he had, and therefore 
more suitable for storing. ¥ 

In order that goods be readily, 
exchangeable, they must be such as 
there is always a demand for. In 
the earliest times this was food— 
grain or cattle. By-and-by, especi- 
ally in Eastern countries, apparel 
also came into vogue as a form of 
accumulated property. In the. East, 
where the mode of dress is not, like 
that of modern Europe, fitted to 
the shape of each person—like our 
tight coats and trousers—but con- 
sists of robes which fit all persons 
alike, the great and wealthy men 
turned a portion of their surplus 
goods into robes and other articles 
of apparel. Thus a king, or wealthy 
man, kept large flocks of sheep and 
oxen, and stores of grain, and also so 
many dresses—which were likewise 
in demand, and therefore were ex- 
changeable property. But food is 
liable to corruption—herds of cat- 
tle die in due course—robes also 
are doomed to decay, through moths 
and other destructive agencies, 
But the precious metals next, and 
to some extent simultaneously, rose 
into esteem as prized ornaments. 
They formed articles of apparel 
which, from their beauty, were 
prized by all; and, moreover, as 
they were not liable to corruption, 
and could be easily carried about, 
they were soon recognised as the 
kind of goods most suitable for stor- 
ing. and accumulating,—as the best 
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form in which to keep the surplus 
wealth or capital. So that, when 
a man possessed more goods of a 
perishable kind than he required, 
he sold these to others in return 
for gold and silver, which were 
not subject to decay, and which 
were always exchangeable for other 
articles. 

Next, as all men valued these 
metals, kings began to collect their 
revenue in that form. They coined 
the metal, and made it receivable as 
tribute or taxes. This fully estab- 
lished the exchangeable value of 
the precious metals. It created a 
new want for them: it rendered 
them indispensable in a department 
of national life where they had not 
previously been required; thence- 
forth, all men needed them every 
year to pay the king’s dues. Thus 
they became a circulating medium. 
A man who had more oxen or 
grain than he needed for his own 
use, sold these commodities to 
others, receiving coins in return— 
which coins he could store for ever, 
which were useful to pay taxes, and, 
when he so neeeded, to purchase the 
labour or productions of others. 

The accumulation of Capital thus 
led to the origin of Money, as a 
means of storing and employing it. 
But the invention of money by no 
means put an end to payments in 
kind and the process of barter. It 
only supplemented them. Exchan- 
ges of goods for goods went on 
simultaneously. Even in England 
until the reign of Edward I. the 
taxes were paid in kind to a large 
extent, if not entirely: and to a 
much later date, military or other 
personal service to the State was 
accepted in lieu of taxes of any 
kind. The dues to lords of the 
manor and to monasteries used al- 
ways to be paid in kind—so many 
oxen, or fowls, fish, grain, &c. 
Rents. also were paid in this way. 
But steadily the use of the precious 
metals as money extended. As 
mercantile operations widened, so 
did the use of coins. Oattle and 
goods could not be sent great dis- 
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tances—could not be transmitted 
from country to country in pay- 
ments. Moreover, as the wants of 
men multiplied, instead of taking 
any particular kind cf goods in pay- 
ment of their services, they preferred 
payment in money (coins), which 
they could keep, or convert into 
any kind of goods which they 
wanted, and in such portions -ag 
they required. Instead of — 
to sell an ox when they only wan 

to buy one sheep or a pair of fowls, 
they bought what they required by 
giving the exact value in coins. In 
this way money (metallic money) 
came into general use as the medi - 
um of exchange—of paying debts 
and making purchases. Hence it 
became the only form in which 
men kept their reserve of wealth. 
Traders and others, of course, had 
their wealth in goods—for that was 
simply carrying on their business. 
But the purely reserve-wealth—the 
wealth acquired by individuals, but 
not used by them—was kept in the 
form of metallic money. This was 
the third stage in the accumulation 
of Capital. 

Ere long another step came. Men 
who held a large stock of specie, es- 
pecially in those comparatively un- 
settled times, wished to place it in 
safer quarters than their own dwell- 
ings. They deposited it with cer- 
tain parties—with goldsmiths, or 
under the guardianship of the State, 
or in banks of deposit—for better 
security. This was the origin of 
Banking; and out of it arose a 
great economy. None of the pre- 
vious stages had effected any econ- 
omy of capital. When the precious 
metals were stored instead of grain 
or goods, or when coins were stored 
instead of bullion, there was no 
economy in either arrangement, only 
it was a more convenient one. But 
with the establishment of Banking 
began that system of economising 
capital which has ever since been 
progressing. It was found at the 
outset that, of the money deposited 
in banks, not more than one-fifth 
was liable to be called for, at any 
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one time, by the owners. A mil- 
lion sterling being deposited, if a 
bank kept on hand £200,000, that 
was more than enough to meet 
the current demands upon it. Sq 
that a banker could lend out four- 
fifths of the silver intrusted to 
his keeping, and get interest on 
that sum, and yet be always able 
to meet the demands made upon 
him by depositors. The power of 
money: (metallic money) was thus 
increased fivefold. 

It was the vast addition to the 
precious metals, arising from the 
discovery of the New World, which 
gradually led to the abandonment 
of the old system of barter and 
payments in kind. Without these 
new supplies of gold and silver, no 
such change was practicable. How- 
ever much men might have desired 
to adopt money-payments in lieu of 
payments in kind, they could not 
have done so, because the supply of 
specie was totally inadequate for 
such a change. It was the great 
supplies from the New World which 
enabled this change to be accom- 
plished. But by-and-by, the in- 
crease of trade and population be- 
gan to multiply monetary transac- 
tions in greater ratio than the year- 
ly produce of the mines added to 
the stock of specie. The world 
again began to be pinched for want 
of the precious metals. And as 
no new discovery of mines took 
place, man had to remedy the de- 
fect for himself. Which he did— 
first, by the establishment of banks; 
and, secondly, as a natural conse- 
quence of banks, by the adoption of 
Paper-money. 

This was the next great step. 
Trade and all kinds of business 
were increasing rapidly; so also— 
it may be said, in similar propor- 
tion—was the capital or reserve- 
wealth of the country. There was 
thus a double drain upon the pre- 
cious metals. With the lapse of 
every year, more coin was need 
to carry on the inerease of buying 
and selling and all kinds of busi- 
ess; more coin also was needed to 


store the increased profits which 
flowed from this increase of busi- 
ness. Banking multiplied the power, 
by economising the use, of the pre- 
cious metals (or rather of.» such 
small portion of them as represent- 
ed the reserve wealth of the conn- 
try). It economised greatly that 
portion of the precious metals which 
was ee in the storing of ca- 
pital—the specie withdrawn by one 
man from the banks being imme- 
diately returned to them again by 
another; but (apart from the mo- 
dern system of cheques) it had no 
effect in economising the specie 
used as currency. Paper-money, 
however, produced an economy in 
both departments. It took the 
place of the precious metals alike as 
a& means of representing banking 
capital, and also as employed in the 
currency. It supplemented the use 
of specie. It did not throw any of 
the metallic money out. of use,—on 
the contrary the stock of specie in 
this country continued to augment ; 
but the increase in the stock of 
specie was not equal iq the simul- 
taneous increase in the monetary 
requirements of the public,—and it 
was this vacuum, this difference be- 
tween the supply of specie and the 
demand for it, which paper-morey 
filled up. The adoption of paper- 
money, in fact, was equivalent in 
its effects to an increased supply of 
the precious metals; and the result 
was, that the trade and industry of 
this country obtained free scope to 
expand instead of being premature- 
ly checked by the wants of an ade- 
quate supply of money to carry it 
on. For it is a mere truism to say 
that trade cannot increase without 


number of new 

a carrier may buy, he have a 
proportionate number of wheels he 
cannot transport a single hundred- 
weight more than before. In 


ed manner, although a country 


duce more goods for foreign 
and although there be an equal 
crease in the demand for 
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goods abroad, an increase of trade 
is impossible unless the means of 
paying the trade balances be com- 
mensurately increased. For ex- 
ample, but for the new mines of 
California and Australia, our trade 
with the East could not have in- 
creased as it has done; for the bal- 
ance of trade was’alWays against 
us, which balance had to be paid 
in specie,—and we could not possi- 
bly have spared so much specie but 
for the discovery of the new mines, 
which enabled Europe to fill up 
with gold the vacuum produced 
by the export of its silver-money 
to the East. 

If you give a man the means of 
getting a certain amount of specie 
or other goods whenever he wishes 
to have it, it is as good to him as if 
he had the article itself. This is 
the principle of Paper-money. It 
was also the principle upon which 
metallic money itself was at first 
received in payment. When a man 
gave away his. grain or cattle in 
exchange for coins, he obtaihed a 
means of re-acquiring an equal 
quantity of grain or cattle when- 
ever he wished,—and that was all 
he wanted. These coins, indeed, 
were not a means of getting back 
so many oxen from the man to 
whom he gave his, but from the 
community at large. The acknow- 
ledgment of debt was thus virtually 
converted from a bond upon a single 
individual, to a bond upon the com- 
munity at large. A bond which all 
alike recognised. This was the 
great good of Money. 

Paper-money grew into use in 
various ways :— 

(1.) The Jews, ever liable to per- 
secution, adopted a system of drafts 
or written orders upon one another, 
which each agreed to honour and 
pay to the person named in the 
draft. In this way Value was 
transmitted from country to coun- 
try much more cheaply than if 
silver had been sent; also much 
more safely, seeing that the bonds 
were of no use if they fell into im- 


proper hands. 
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(2.) The Bank of Venice. It was 
a bank of deposit—a place where 
people deposited their gold and 
silver, under the guardianship of 
the State, and received receipts for 
the amount, payable in coin on 
demand. As these receipts were 
convertible into silver on demand, 
they passed as valid as silver itself; 
and hence they became a circulat- 
ing medium—a means of making 
purchases or of paying debts, just 
as if they were silver-money. By- 
and-by, the State, being in want 
of money, gradually abstracted the 
silver from the bank, unknown to 
the public. But when at length 
the fact became known that the 
silver was all gone, the receipts 
continued to circulate as before. 
Why? Because these receipts, al- 
though no longer representing 
certain amount of silver, represented 
a debt due to the holder by the 
State, and also were receivable in 
payment of taxes. The best secu- 
rity an individual can have is the 
security of the State—seeing not 
only that it is the safest, but also 
that the State paper-money, or 
vouchers of the debt, is always a 
means of paying the yearly taxa- 
tion or dues to the State. 

(3.) The Bank of England. The 
Government was in want of money 
to carry on the war on the Conti- 
nent. It had to feed and pay its 
army. Now, it was cheaper to send 
money abroad to buy food for the 
troops than to send the food from 
England; moreover, there were not 
the means of transport. To meet 
these monetary wants of the Gov- 
ernment, the Bank of England 
was established. It was a com- 
pany which raised £1,200,000 in 
specie (the only form of money then 
in use), and lent this sum to Gov- 
ernment, on condition that the Com- 
pany was paid interest for the loan, 
and at the same time was allowed 
to issue notes to the amount of the 
loan— which indeed was needed, 
to supply the vacuum caused by 
the abstraction of the specie sent 
abroad, The security being good, 
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the notes being receivable in pay- 
ment of taxes, and the Bank also 
engaging to pay silver for them 
when required, this paper-money 
circulated freely; and the grand 
basis was laid upon which has 
grown up our subsequent pros- 
perity. A great service was ren- 
dered to the State, and a great 
economy to the country. The Bank 
made a profit by it, the State got 
the money it so sorely needed, and 
the people obtained a currency 
which they took as readily as sil- 
ver, and which possessed the in- 
valuable power of expanding with 
the growth and monetary require- 
ments of the country. These notes, 
too, did not owe their circulation 
in any degree to compulsion. They 
were not made legal tender—every 
one was at liberty to decline re- 
ceiving them if he chose. The 
introduction of paper-money into 
this country owed all its success to 
the goodness of the security and 
the soundness of the project. 

A temporary want of money on 
the part of the Government has led to 
similar or analogous measures in 
other countries: paper-money being 
issued as vouchers of debts due by 
the State—or, as in the case of the 
French assignats, on security of 
Crown property. It was in such 
forms as these that paper-money 
was first adopted in America, Rus- 
sia, Austria, and other countries, 

As long as the only form of money 
was specie, it is obvious that no 
increase in the reserve capital of a 
country could take place without 
an increase of the precious metals. 
The amount of these metals needed 
for the ordinary transactions of the 
country would not diminish—on 
the contrary, it ever augments, in 
consequence of the steady increase 
of these transactions. So that, as 


long as nothing but specie passed 
for money, each progressive coun- 


try would require an increasing 
amount of the precious metals to 
carry on even its internal — 
payment of taxes included. 

still more bullion would be required 


if (as always happens) the reserve 
capital or pt om profits were 
likewise increasing. More 
cannot be stored, whether in ban 
or in its owner’s coffers, unless more 
bullion is brought into the country. 
And bullion can only come in as a 
consequence of the exports exceed- 
ing the imports. Hence the old 
Mercantile System, which aimed 
at keeping the exports always in 
excess of the imports, was quite 
right in its day. As long as specie 
was the only recognised kind of 
money, and the only form in which 
reserve capital could be stored, it 
was advantageous for a progressive 
country to keep its exports in éxcess 
of its imports, otherwise it would 
have no means of suitably storing 
the capital which it was accumulat- 
ing. Take the Bank of Venice for 
example. Venice was then an emi- 
nently progressive State. It made 
profits on its trade; and these pro- 
fits were accompanied and repre- 
sented by an increase of the imports 
of the precious metals. This sur- 
plus of bullion (minus some trifling 
ion of it required by the increas- 
ing monetary wants of the commu- 
nity) was deposited in the bank— 
the bank’s stock of bullion increas- 
ing with every increase of the capi- 
tal or reserve-wealth of the country. 
But without oe an increase in 
imports of the precious me no 
banking deposits could in cenvtieke 
be made ; and men would require to 
keep their reserve of wealth (as of 
old) in the shape of corn or cattle, 
or some other perishable and incon- 
venient form. Hence the Mercan- 
tile System was the right one for 
those times—seeing that more bul- 
lion was ee needed as a@ 
means of storing the accumulating 
pr wt 4a rad - country. ye 
m whic 
ee be devoid pr ll scmhing in 
reason. Yet such is the narrowness 
of human intellect, that what is 
right for us we think must have 
been _ in previous times, A 
great, though natural mistake. As 
long as specie was the only kind of 
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money, and the only form in which 
reserve capital could be stored, the 
Mereantile System was the right 
one. 

It was the introduction of paper- 
money which upset the Mercantile 
System in this country. Not imme- 
diately, it is true; for men natu- 
rally proceed upon old principles 
until the new ones have taken a 
great development. But it was 
paper-money which upset the old 
system,—the earlier form of which 
was to prohibit the export of bul- 
lion—the later, to keep exports 
always in excess of imports. 

But two other steps were needed, 
and were accomplished, before our 
monetary system attained its pre- 
sent development. The first of 
these was the Cheque-system—the 
making payment by orders upon 
banks, instead of by. coin or notes. 
The origin of this system dates 
back nearly a century: but for along 
time the great importance of the 
change was not recognised. It was 
a new and most valuable onward 


step in the process of economising 


capital. The second and culminat- 
ing stage of the process—and one 
to which the cheque-system natural- 
ly led—was the establishment of 
the Clearing-House: an office to 
which each bank sends the cheques 
upon other banks which have been 
paid into it, and where a balance 
of these transactions is struck — 
the banks settling the amount by 
cheques upon the Bank of England. 

Let us now recapitulate the vari- 
ous stages in the economy of capi- 
tal which, in succession, have been 
i ty Pe in this country. 

L. king. When banking was 
first introduced in this country, the 
only recognised form of money was 
metallic money— gold and _ silver. 
The economy of capital, in the 
form of specie, which was effected 
by banking, took place as follows: 
A bank which received a million 
sterling cf spécie, as the deposits 
of its customers, found that only a 
small proportion of this amount 
(in early times about one-fifth, 
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in present times one-twentieth) 
required to be kept on hand to 
meet the demands or requirements 
of the depositors. Hence the re- 
mainder of the amount deposited in 
bank could be lent out. This the 
banks do by discounting commer- 
cial bills (payable on the average 
at three months’ date), or in ad-. 
vances upon other good and negoti- 
able securities—bonds and stock of 
various kinds. The economy thus 
effected is very great. Ninety-five 
per cent of the capital deposited in 
bank is put into circulation again, 
in the shape of loans; instead of 
the whole amount lying unused in 
the hands of its owners, as used to 
be the case before the banking 
system was established. Thus 
banking, even if the currency were 
purely metallic money, would eco- 
nomise specie to the extent of four- 
fifths, or, as in present times, to 
twice that amount. This would be 
the effects of banking quite inde- 
pendent of the use of bank-notes— 
paper-money. 

Il. Bank-notes. But, with the 
establishment of banks in this 
country, there simultaneously arose 
the use of paper-money. The 
credit of the banks being good, the 
public took their notes (promises 
to pay specie on demand) just as if 
they were specie. As we have said, 
when a man can get an article 
whenever he wants it, it is practi- 
cally the same as if he actually had 
the article. It was on this prin- 
ciple that bank-notes were intro- 
duced, and found ready favour with 
the community. It was found by 
experience at the very outset—i. ¢., 
170 years ago—that of the notes 
put into. circulation, not more than 
one-fifth, on the averge, were 
brought to the bank to be cashed,— 
of the promises to pay in specie 
issued by the banks, only in one 
ease out of five was payment in 
specie asked for. The notes were 
recognised as good money, and circu- 
lated freely among the community. 
Mark the economy thus effected. 
Banks, without the employment of 
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paper-money, could (in those times) 
lend, and so put into circulation 
again, four-fifths of the capital in- 
trusted to their keeping. They 
needed to keep on hand only one- 
fifth of the specie deposited with 
them. And, when  paper-money 
came into play, they found that 
this reserve of specie would suffice 
to support a note-circulation of five 
times the amount. For example, 
if a bank received deposits in spe- 
cie to the amount of £1,000,000, 
£200,000 was more than sufficient to 
keep in hand to meet the require- 
ments of the depositors. But, when 
paper-money came into use, it was 
found that in four cases out of five 
the depositors were willing to take 
repayment of their deposits in the 
notes of the bank. So that this 
reserve of £200,000 in specie was 
virtually increased fivefold — be- 
came a million sterling, of which 
£800,000 was in bank-notes. This 
was the result 170 years ago, in 
the infancy of banking and paper- 
money. Nowadays, in ordinar 
times no notes are cashed at all, 
save as a means of getting small 
change—which demand for gold- 
money is occasioned by the fact 
that no notes are allowed to be 
issued in England for less than 
£5; and in Scotland, where £1 
notes are in use, no demand even 
of this kind takes place. ‘ 

Ilk. Cheques. The tendency, and 
actual result, of the use of cheques 


is to lessen the amount of .money - 


(whether notes or coin) which a 
bank has to keep on hand to meet 
the wants of its depositors. Pre- 
vious to the use of cheques, every 
man who had to make a payment 
had to go to his bank and draw out 
the amount in notes or coin. But 
now, instead of drawing out money 
from the bank, he gives a cheque— 
an order on his bank to pay the 
amount. If the person who re- 
ceives the cheque deals with the 
bank upon which the cheque is 
drawn, no money changes hands at 
all: the amount is simply trans- 
ferred in the bank’s books from 
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one depositor’s credit to another’s. 
This case, of course, does not very 
often happen. In a great majority 
of cases, the person who receives 
the cheque deals with a different 
bank from that upon which the 
cheque is drawn. In such a case, 
he pays the cheque into his own 
bank, and that bank receives the 
amount in money from the bank 
upon which the cheque is drawn. 
Or rather, as thousands of cheques 
are drawn every day,—so many 
upon one bank, so many upon 
another,—it is only the balance of 
these cheque-transactions which ‘re- 
quires to be transferred in money 
from one bank to another. This of 
itself is a great economy: for (1) 
not only is no money needed by a 
bank’s customers (we may say the 
public) in making their payments, 
and consequently no money is with- 
drawn for this orga from the 
banks at all: but (2) only the 
balance of these transactions (a 
trifling proportion) requires to be 
transferred in money from one 
bank to another. The amount of 
Capital, and also of Money, in the 
banks of the country is totally un- 
affected by these cheque-transac- 
tions,—it remains the same whether 
these transactions amount to thou- 
sands of pounds or to millions : the 
only result is the transfer of the 
balance of these transactions, in the 
form of Money, from one bank to 
another. . 
ara coon thus effected by 
e ue-system is v t. 
The amount of money “Gunheyen 
by the public is trifling compared 
with what would be needed if 
cheques were not used, and if every 
payment had to be made by with- 
drawing the amount in money from 
the bank.’ In fact, if the payments 
now made by means of cheques had 
to be made in money, not all the 
money at present kept on hand in the 
banks would suffice for the purpose. 
IV. The Clearing - House. The 
economy of the chequ tem 
se consisted in allowing the innum- 
erable daily payments taking place 
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in the community to be carried on 
without any withdrawal of money 
from the banks. The next and cul- 
minating step in the process was to 
allow of the payments among the 
banks themselves to be likewise 
effected without the use of money. 
This has been admirably accom- 
lished by means of the Clearing- 
ouse. This is an establishment 
to which each bank sends the 
cheques upon other banks which 
have been paid in by its customers, 
and where a balance of these 
cheque-transactions is struck for 
each bank with each of the others. 
This system was adopted at first 
simply as a convenience for the 
pe od instead of each bank send- 
ing jround to settle with each of its 
neighbours, both time and trouble 
were saved by the representatives 
of all the banks meeting at a certain 
place and at a certain hour to settle 
the business. This arrangement, 
though devised at first merely for 
the convenience of the banks, led 
to a further economy of capital in 
the form of money. The balances 
due to or by each bank being ascer- 
tained at the Clearing-House, it was 
agreed that these balances should 
not be paid in money, but by cheques 
on the Bank of England. Eve 
bank keeps an account at the Ban 
of England. In fact, a large por- 
tion of the deposits in the Bank of 
England belong, not to private cus- 
tomers or to the State, but to the 
other banks. And the settlement 
at the Clearing-House is effected 
by each indebted bank giving 
to the other a draft, or cheque, 
upon the deposits which it keeps 
in the Bank of England. Hence 
the business of the Clearing-House 
—the balance of all the cheque- 
transactions—is settled without the 
use of money at all, simply by a 
transference of so much invisible 
capital from the credit of one bank 
to that of another. Thus millions of 
payments take place daily through- 
out the country without the use of 
a single note or coin. No money is 
withdrawn from the banks to make 
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these payments; neither does any 
money change hands among the 
banks themselves, The only result 
of these millions of payments made 
by cheques is, that the clerks in the 
Bank of England take their ledgers 
and write off a trifling amount from 
one bank’s credit, and place it to 
the credit of another. A few 
minutes’ work with the bank-books 
in Threadneedle Street settles the 
whole business. The means by 
which this settlement is made are 
a few lines of writing—a few en- 
tries made by a clerk—that is all. 
And as to what is transferred, there 
is nothing to show at all. It has a 
name—it is called Capital—but it 
has no visible or tangible existence, 
It appears in the mass a mere fic- 
tion ; nevertheless it always takes 
a bodily form when it is wanted. 
The handful of Money in the banks 
suffices to represent the whole body 
of Capital, because only a small por- 
tion of that capital requires to be 
represented, is wanted in a tangible 
shape, at any onetime. Just as 
Fortunatus’s purse, which never 
became empty, enabled him, though 
there were but a few coins in it, 
to spend unlimited sums, so the 
amount of money in the banks 
comparatively small as it is, never- 
theless suffices to utilise their whole 
amount of Capital. Capital, in 
truth, is like a score of viewless or 
disembodied spirits, who have only 
one body amongst them. Give 
them time, and all of them, each 
incarnating himself in his turn, 
will appear before you. But it is 


‘impossible they can appear all at 


once. As there is only one body 
for the score of them, nineteen out 
of the twenty must always be invi- 
sible. So it is with Capital. By a 
marvellous process, or rather by a 
succession of processes, we have car- 
ried monetary economy so far that 
nineteen-twentieths of our reserve 
capital has no existence in a bodily 
shape at all: and yet it can all be 
utilised,—although ever and anon, 
thanks to a recent folly on the part 
of our legislators, the process is ob- 
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structed to a most serious and em- 
barrassing extent. 

In the storirfg of capital, or re- 
serve wealth, the first process was 
to transmute capital from a perish- 
able form (corn, cattle, &c.) to an 
imperishable one, by the use of the 

recious metals in the form of 
ullion. The second process was 
to convert this bullion into a more 
commodious and negotiable form 
by the adoption of metallic money 
or coins. The third step was bank- 
ing, which economised this amount 
of specie five or ten fold. The fourth 
step was the adoption of paper- 
money, in the form of bank-notes, 
which increased this economy. The 
fifth step was the employment of 
cheques; which, coupled with the 
last step, the establishment of the 
Clearing-House, has economised the 
use of money to an extent not easily 
calculable. 

Bilis.—There is one more process 
of economising capital which de- 
serves to be noted—namely, the Bill- 
system. Bills are the currency of 
commerce and wholesale trade. 
They are the main element in the 
Credit-system, and their source and 
origin is with the mercantile com- 
munity. Paper-money and cheques 
are also forms of credit, originating 
with banks or the State. But bills 
are the means by which each pri- 
vate individual utilises his own 
credit. They make his capital 
go further than it otherwise would. 
In fact they are equivalent to 
a temporary creation of capital. 
They are character coined, or trans- 
muted into money. A man has a 
good reputation for honesty and 
business-talent, but his capital is 
not sufficient to enable him to 
trade to the extent which he de- 
si and which promises to be 
profitable. Then he orders £1000 
in goods from a brother merchant, 
giving a bill in payment—a pro- 
mise to pay in money (say) three 
months after receipt of the goods. 
Before the expiry of the time, he 


has resold the goods, making a 
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a year a merchant makes 
cent of profit—on capital which 
never was his, and which he had 
— loan. 

economy effected by this 
system <i ———— credit is im- 
mense. e gene ice is, 
that a bank will ‘anaes bills 
for a customer to six times the 
amount of his ay account in 
the bank. Thus, if he keeps an 
average balance at his banker’s of 
£1000, the bank will discount bills 
for him to the extent of £6000. 
Thus he can trade to six times the 
amount of his own capital By 
means of the bill-system, he can 
carry on five times more — trade 
and make five times profits 
than he otherwise could do. The 
credit-system not only economises 
capital in the hands of those who 
have it, but it temporarily gives 
capital to those who have it not. By 
the credit-system, the commercial 
community virtually agree to give a 
certain amount of capital (i. ¢., to 
lend a certain amount of their 
goods) to any person of known in- 
tegrity and business talents. It is 
by means of this credit system that 
trade and industry in this country 
have attained their present mar- 
vellous development ; and if it were 
suspended, *the whole fabric of our 


profit of (say) ten per cent on the j 
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ought not to trade beyond their 
own means.” But in truth the 
banks act exactly on the same 
principle and by the same method 
as the commercial classes. If it 
be improper for a merchant to trade 
beyond the amount of money which 
he has in hand, it is still more im- 
proper for a bank to do so. Yet 
no bank ever thinks of adhering to 
such a rule. It would be sheer ab- 
surdity to do so. Banks bave not 
one-tenth of their deposits in the 
form of money; they could not pay 
one-tenth of their liabilities in that 
form. Merchants, as we have seen, 
trade to six times the amount of 
money which they keep on hand; 
but banks trade to ten or even 
twenty times that amount. It is 
certainly the height of impudence 
then, for banks, when a monetary 
crisis occurs, to upbraid the com- 
mercial community for dealing on 
credit, when the whole of our 
banking system is based upon cre- 
dit to a still larger extent. 

While economising capital, the 


Bill-system also economises the use 


of money. It does so in two ways. 
(1.) In the home trade. On the 
principle already stated—namely, 
that when a man has the means 
of getting money or goods when- 
ever he wants them, it is the same 
as if he held them—Bills to a great 
extent serve the purpose of money, 
because they are readily negotiable 
and convertible into money. Every 
merchant keeps a number of these 
bills in his portfolio; and before 
the cheque-system was fully estab- 
lished (and to some extent also at 
present), bills were passed from one 
merchant or manufacturer to an- 
other in payments, just as if they 
were money, each merchant writ- 
ing his name on the bill as it passed 
from hand to hand. In Birming- 
bam, Manchester, and some other 
laces, forty years ago, it was not 
<enmaion Page bills which had 
passed through so many hands 
that the entire back of them was 
covered with the names of endors- 
ers: and in some cases bits of paper 
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were pasted on and likewise cover- 
ed with names. Every time one 
of these bills changed hands, the 
security for its payment was in- 
creased,—each man endorsing. it, 
and thereafter being liable for the 
amount if the original acceptor of 
the bill should fail to meet it. In 
this way it was the same as if 
notes or coin to the same amount 
had been employed in payments, 
and the result was a corresponding 
economy of the currency. 

* (2.) In the foreign trade, bills 
play a still more important part 
as money—international currency. 
For example, a bill: upon a Qal- 
cutta merchant held by a London 
one is as good as a cheque upon a 
Calcutta bank, as an equal sum 
in rupees, or as notes of the Bank 
of Bengal. Hence to send that 
bill to India is the same as send- 
ing specie,—with this difference 
in favour of the bill, that it can be 
sent for the mere cost of postage, 
whereas the cost of transmitting 
specie is considerable. Hence, when 
any merchant wants to transmit 
specie to Calcutta to make pur- 
chases or settle the trade-balances, 
instead of buying silver he buys 
these bills, and forwards them to 
Calcutta. This effects an important 
economy of capital. Every bill ° 
thus sent abroad. serves the same 
purpose as the export of a similar 
amount of specie—thereby econo- 
mising capital in the form of the 
precious metals; and at the same 
time the payment is made more 
conveniently and at less expense 
than if specie had been transmitted 
from one country to another. 

Every bank deals in these Bills; 
they constitute the larger portion 
of the securities upon which the 
banks lend out the capital depo- 
sited with them. In fact, the de- 
posits in banks wre mainly repre- 
sented by an equal amount of these 
bills, which the banks hold as secu- 
rities for their customers’ capital 
which they have lent out. But the 
bill-system is so extensive that a 
special department of monetary or 
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financial business has sprung up to 
meet it — namely, the Discount- 
houses. These establishments make 
it their sole business to discount 
these bills—i.ec., to buy them at 
their fair value,—paying the bill- 
holder the amount, minus the in- 
terest for the time which has to 
elapse before the bill is payable. 
When a bank discounts a bill, in 
most cases the amount is simply 
placed to the credit of its customer 
who sells to it the bill; who there- 
after draws out the amount in such 
portions as he requires by means 
of cheques. When a discount-house 
buys one of these bills, it makes 
payment by a cheque upon the 
bank with which it d And 
thus nearly the whole of these im- 
mense bill-transactions are settled 
without the use of money, and sim- 
ply by means of cheques and the 
clearing-house—the great economy 
of which system we have already 
described. 

It is by means of these various 
processes that capital has been so 
marvellously economised in this 
country, and that so little money 
(notes or coin) is needed in carry- 
ing on our immense home and fo- 
reign trade. The wae | wants 
of a community are twofold: (1) to 
carry on the daily buying and sell- 
ing, and suchlike exchanges of capi- 
tal, among our own people and also 
with foreign countries; and (2) to 
store up in a convenient form the 
reserve wealth of the nation. The 
amount of business in a country, 
whether among the community at 
home or with foreign countries, 
steadily increases, requiring more 
money in the hands of the people to 
carry it on; and naturally, the re- 
serve wealth, the spare capital, of the 
country likewise increases, requir- 
ing more money to represent it. By 
means of banking, paper-money, 
cheques, and bills, we are now en- 
abled to carry on our immense 
home and foreign trade with a 
wonderfully smal] amount of money ; 
and we have at the same time util- 
ised the vast amount of reserved 
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wealth stored in the: banks. [If 
none of these economical processes 
were in use—if we were in the 
condition of our ancestors two cen- 
turies ago—the amount of specie 
now required would be enormous. 
We should require £400,000;000 of 
specie to represent our reserve capi- 
tal (at present represented by our 
bank-deposits); and the amount of 
specie at the same time required for 
currency in daily use, at present 
fully £80,000,000, would be at least 
twenty times greater than it is— 
i.¢, about £1,600,000,000. The . 
amount of specie which would be 
uired, in fact, is absolutely ap- 
palling. If every ounce of ‘the 
precious ore from the new gold- 
mines in California and Australia 
had come to this country, and been 
kept here, this immense sum would 
not —— for more eS a 
part of our requiremen - 
ments hedlee be wae in Peak 
and without the economy effected 
by banking: ew in the 
form of bank-notes, #8 it at present 
exists in this country, has only ef- 
re an rervanet of rove 
t our g-system c 
and bills which have accom lished 
by far the greater part of tbe-aées 
ing :—although it is easy to foresee 
that our note-issues must ere long 
pluy a more important part—not 
so much by any increase in their 
ordinary amount, as in a wise ap- 
plication of them to save us from 
our periodic ic monetary crises. 
oney, whether bank-notes. or 
coin, now constitutes merely the 
retail currency of the country—the 
medium in which we pay for the 
small wants of the day—for our 
dinner and cabs, our railway ticket, 
or the petty purchases in shopping, 
All else is done ofrwwardepes s  \ 
and bills. These cheques and 
are the great. moving power—the 
means by which all the larger ex- 
changes of capital are effected: notes 
and coin are only needed for petty 
payments. Oheques and bills are to 
tal what the arm is to the body 
—the great agent in employing its 
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power: notes and coin (money) are 
merely the fingers—the medium 
by which the power is applied to 
details. But as the power of the 
arm becomes almost nullified if 
the fingers fail, so our financial 
system a if there be a want 
of notes. The millions of capi- 
tal stored in the banks become 
useless from want of the means 
to use them. All the deposits, 
the Invisible Oapital, stored in the 
banks, are liable to be paid, and 
can only be lent, in the form of 
notes ; and if there be a deficiency 
of notes, the result is the same as if 
there were a deficiency of Capital. 
“A deficiency of notes!” one 
may exclaim: “why, in such a 
case, should there ever be a de- 
ficiency of notes? They cost no- 
thing, and can be made on the in- 
stant: why, then, when they are 
needed to represent the capital in 
the banks, and when the community 
is ‘ready to receive them, should 
there ever be any want of thém ?” 
Nevertheless a want of them does 
occur, and very often. And what 
is more, this want is not occasioned 
by an unwillingness of the banks 
to issue notes, or of the community 
to receive and employ them, but 
because this old-established and 
most valuable means of economis- 
ing capital is now prohibited by an 
Act of Parliament. Why? How is 
it that we have so retrograded ? that 
80 reactionary a condition of affairs 
has been established amongst us? 
The answer is startling. Because 
the Legislature has recently repu- 
diated the principle of paper-money 
altogether. Opinions are now in 
vogue which were rejected as ob- 
solete so long ago as 1694, when 
the Bank of England and paper- 
money were first established. Had 
such views been accepted then, pa- 
-money would never have been 
adopted in this country at all. The 
framers of the existing Bank Acts, 


it is true, could not wholly undo 
the past. They had to accept to 
gome extent the then existing and 
long-established system. But they 
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wholly repudiated the principle of 
paper-rooney, and most stringently 
prohibited its use for the future, 
From that date (1844-5) no addi- 
tional notes were to be issued by 
the existing banks, and the new 
banks that might be established 
were prohibited from issuing any 
notes. Such was the tenor and 
spirit of the Acts of 1844-5. The 
only exception made’ to this gene- 
ral rule, was the permission given 
to the Bank of England, and the 
Scotch banks, to issue more notes 
on the condition that they should 
make an equal addition to their 
stock of gold. In other words, the 
only exception made to the sweep- 
ing prohibition against the further 
use of paper-money was a merely 
nominal one. For, as the very few 
banks which were allowed to make 
any addition to the paper-money 
of the country, were required to 
keep a corresponding addition to 
their stock of specie, the result of 
course was no economy of specie 
at all. Except as a matter of con- 
venience, these banks, instead of 
issuing more notes, might as well 
issue the equal amount of specie 
which they are compelled by the 
Act to keep useless in their vaults! 

Hence, we repeat, the principle 
of paper money is wholly repu- 
diated by our present legislation. 
It has been proscribed fur the last 
twenty years. The system of paper- 
money is no longer one of the ap- 
pliances by the further use of which 
our stock of specie is to be made 
adequate to the wants of the com- 
munity. While every other country 
is steadily advancing in the econo- 
my of specie effected by means of 
bank-notes, in this country such an 
advance is strictly prohibited by 
Act of Parliament. This is certain- 
ly a startling fact. We take “ Pro- 
gress” as our watchword; we pride 
ourselves on an onward and liberal- 
ising system of legislation: yet in 
this important department of mone- 
tary legislation, we have in principle 
retrograded two centuries. 

It was as @ substitute for and 
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arrest of metallic money that 
bank-notes were originally employ- 
ed: and that is their sole possible 
use. It was to permit the expan- 
sion of our trade and indastry 
without ‘importing specie in the 
large quantities requisite to meet 
the ever-increasing monetary wants 
of the community. Also, it was to 
compensate the temporary with- 
drawal or diminution of our ordi- 
nary stock of specie, which takes i 
place in times of war, bad harvests, 


&. The Bank of England was’ 


established for the very purpose of 
supplying the place of specie, dur- 
ing a time of war—in order that 
the specie might be exported. But 
now the special function of the Bank 
is exactly the opposite. Its most 
important function seems to be to 
prevent the export of specie at all 
hazards and on every occasion. 
Whenever an export of specie takes raises 
place, howsoever temporary or 
howsoever occasioned, the Bank 
directs its whole power to stop this 


export, regardless of the wants of the 


the community; and in exercising 
this power, it again and again, and 
without the slightest companction, 
spreads disaster and ruin all over 
the country. 

We have, in fact, returned to the 
“Mercantile System,” -and with 
more disastrous effects than it 
ever before inflicted upon any 
community. We have wholly 
abandoned the Mercantile System 
in our trade-legislation: we no 
longer seek, by “bonuses on the 
export of commodities, and by high 
import-duties, to keep’ our exports 
always in excess of our imports,— 
in order that specie be brought 
to this country in payment of the 
trade-balances in our favour. Bat’ 
though thus. banished from our 
trade-legislation, the object of the 
Mercantile System-is now made 
the cardinal point in’ our monetary’ 
laws. This is quite netural in the 
circumstances. It was the intro- 


duction of paper-money which led 


to the abandonment of the Mercan- 
ile System, by rendering it ‘no 


longer of use,—it became unneeded’ 
by our monetary system: and as it 
was'a grievous hindrance to : 
it was. ually abandoned.’ “Bat 


ystem xport-daty 

gold is actually levied, only its 
ceeds go to the Bank instead ¢ 

the State. Whenever pe enc yn 
able, or it may be inconsiderable, 


export of gold takes the Bank’ 

its “rate of dicount 

it i makes the merchants who w 

gold for export pay an extra « 

for it, aad is a 

the export of go ite ss” 

and direct as the 2d gt 

used to be occasionally levied or 

Governments ‘in the middle : 

Only, as we have said, the 

gu to the Bank instead of to rin 

vernment. But the present 

is really far worse, infinitely w 

than if an export-duty were | 

upon gold. An export-duty” 

affects the exporters, a mere 

po igdividaals ; and it ‘iste? 
those who be the ie 

he inordaad Obiar ie at 

as, under the. rpecaite\ stolid 

whole Sicily is taxed. prong a 

whenever an export of gold takes: 

place. Not merely the few 

chants who require to send — 

abroad, | but the whole 
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munity, Thus the present system 
is tenfold, indeed, a hundredfold, 
more injurious than if the anti- 
quated system of an export-duty 
had been openly re-established in 
_ The i gpl rape we the 

export of specie wo e a 
small matter compared with the 
wholesale ruin of the commercial 
and industrial classes* throughout 
the country, which is the necessary 
result of the present method of 
a toy, be export of gold. 

The Bank of England, in thus 
raising the rate of discount, has two 
objects in view—one of these is to 
check the export of gold; the other 
is to attract gold from other coun- 
tries. We have seen how retro- 
grade is the principle upon which 
this process is based—we have also 
seen how disastrous are its effects 
upon the community. But is the 
process successful? does it attain 
the object for which it is put in 
force? Not in the least. The 
banks of all countries now adopt 
the same process; and consequently 
the result is niZ,. The rate of inter- 
est is different in each country, 
owing to the different circumstances 
of each. But whenever the Bank 
of England raises its rate of dis- 
count, the banks of other countries 
raise their rate in similar propor- 
tion. So that the inducement to 
export or import specie remains 
exactly as before. Thus the pro- 
cess is an utter failure. The meve- 
ment of specie from one country to 
another is entirely unaffected: the 
export or import of specie in each 
country goes on in exactly the same 
proportion relatively to the others 
as before. 

The only result of the process is, 
that less specie is needed in each 
country than before. No one coun- 
try gains specie at the expense of 
its neighbour, but commerce, in- 
ternational trade, is. everywhere 
checked. That is the sole result 
of the process, Can a more disas- 
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trous one be conceived? The 
result, the great triumph, of the 
process is a universal loss—a wide- 
spread check upon trade and em- 
ployment, a commensurate loss of 
prosperity, a diminution’ in the 
yearly profits of each community, 
The process, in fact, is directly op- 
pesed alike to the economy and to 
the growth of capital. It is pure 
barbarism. And in this reactionary 
and most disastrous policy England 
leads the van! . The Bank of Eng- 
land always assumes the initiative, 
ever acts upon the offensive, in 
this War of the Banks—in this 
most suicidal of conflicts, in which 
no country gains from the others, 
and in which all alike . suffer 
a heavy loss. The process kills 
Trade; that is all. It ruins mer- 
chants and manufacturers — it 
throws thousands of the working- 
classes out of employment —it 
checks in every country the accum- 
ulation of capital. These and these 
only are the results of the much- 
vaunted monetary policy now in 
vogue, Nay, we forget: the Banks 
gain. They reap a harvest at such 
times at the expense of the com- 
munity. They fatten —as their 
dividends show — by the process 
which impoverishes the rest of the 
community. 

But more is to besaid. The Bank 
of England raises the rate of dis- 
count at times when there is no ex- 
port of gold at all. This was the 
case a year ago—in the severe crisis 
of 1864, from which our trade has 
not even yet fully recovered. There 
was no drain of specie for ex 
last autumn — not the slightest.* 
Why, then, the exorbitant raisi 
of the rate of discount by the B 
of England? Simply because more 
bank-notes than usual, more paper- 
money, was temporarily needed by 
the community. The principle of 
paper-money having been proscribed 
by Act of Parliament, the note- 
issues of the Bank of England are 





* Bee ‘ The Rate of Interest,’ Part 1, in the Magazine for May, where the ex- 
ports and imports of gold are given for each month of 1864. 
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now made dependent upon the 
amount of gold in its vaults. How- 
soever much the community may 
require more notes, -no more notes 
can be issued unless the Bank’s 
stock of gold be increased to an 
equal amount. We repeat, the 
principle of paper-money—the sys- 
tem of supplementing our stock of 
specie by means of. bank-notes—is 
now at an end. When the mone- 
tary requirements of the communi- 
ty increase, however temporarily, 
no more notes can be obtained 
without importing an equal amount 
of specie: which is just the same 
as if specie alone were to be em- 
ployed to meet! the increasing mon- 
etary wants of the country. We 
have gone back nearly two hun- 
dred years. 

Let us now see how we stand. 
The present system ever and anon 
kills trade—it ruins hundreds of 
merchants, shopkeepers, and manu- 
facturers, throwing thousands of 
the working-classes out of employ- 
ment,—and it checks the normal 


growth of profits and capital. Of 


this there can be no question, It 
is patent, indisputable, admitted on 
all hands. But, as we have now 
shown, the system as worked by 
the Bank of England is likewise 
perfectly useless to attain the object 
for which it was devised. It does 
not bring gold from abread. It 
simply kills Trade, and thereby 
makes money less wanted. Gold 
accumulates in the banks, because 
international trade is diminished, 
and notes likewise accumulate, be- 
cause the home trade also has been 
temporarily paralysed. 

“Well,” it is said, “all this is 
indisputable; but what is to be 
done?’ In answering this ques- 
tion, it must be borne in mind that 
there are two very different cases, 
each of which occasions that exer- 
bitant raising of the Bank-rate, 
which inflicts such loss upon the 
commanity. One of these is a 
drain of gold for export; the other 
is simply a more than ordinary de- 
mand for bank-notes. Now, a drain 
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of gold for export isa merely tran- 
oie atte in a few we ya 
most’ a few months, it 

and the specie flows back 

the course of trade. An export 
specie is a mere eddy, @ passing 
swirl, in the broad stream of Trade, 
only momentarily 

course—which flows on s 

the main, bringing to each country 
its normal quota of the iow 
metals, A bad harvest as in 1847, 
—a momentary panic in America as 
in 1857, tempting our capitalists 
to export two or three millions of 


specie in purchase of the 

depreciated stock and doran coast 
in the > ese States—an Beg acre . 
export of specie to pay for cotton 
from India: these, and suchlike 
incidents, which are the chief causes 
of our monetary crises, are of very 
transient duration, and t to be 
treated accordingly. Without any 
exorbitant rise of the Bank-rate, 
things would come right of them- 
selves: the regular course of trade 
would speedily be re-established. 
Indeed every ounce of specie sent 
abroad tends, pro tanto, to check 
the drain. The drain will stop of 
itself: and then the ordinary course 
of trade and movements of specie 
will be resumed. As for the exor- 
bitant raising of the Bank-rate, it 
has no international effect what- 
ever—for aa cs a now iieds 
suit, so that the result, as 

the relative proportion of specie 
exported or imported by any coun- 
try, is simply nil. 

The practical point to be con- 
sidered is, What is the danger which 
we seek to avert by raising the 
Bank-rate? The means taken to 
obviate the danger—whatever that 
may be—we have shown to be utter- 
ly useless, as ‘well as infinitely dis- 
astrous to ourselves. But what is 
the danger? The , we are 
told, is, that if we do not those 
ever-recurrent drains of our 
banks will not have enough of gold 
left to insure the convertibility of 
their notes. But does such a danger 
ever arise? Will any one point to 
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a time when such a catastrophe did 
arise f It is a mere figment. of the 
brain, of. theorists who. take no,note 
of the actual facts. When did ever 
_ & drain of specie produce, on the 

t of the. community, a: loss of 

ith in bank-notes, and a demand 
upon the banks. to their notes 
in gold? We say distinctly, Never, 
During the worst monetary crises 
we have ever experienced, the sole 
ery of the community has been for 
notes. ‘Let us have notes,” they 
say. “We do not want gold or 
silver; give us notes, and we want 
nothing else.” This was the case 
in 1797, in 1826, in. 1847,, in. 1857 
- indeed at all times, The public 
do not lose faith, in. bank-notes in 
the slightest degree when an export 
of specie takes place. They know 
the specie will come. back again in 
due course. All that they want is, 
that they should get notes where- 
with to carry on their business. 

But they are not allowed to get 
notes. An absurd Act of .Parlia- 
ment—which ever and anon has to 
be suepenien as . impracticable— 
says No to the wants and wishes 
of the community. The principle 
of. paper-money having been pro- 
scribed, _bank-notes are. no longer 
allowed to be issued to meet the 
wants of the community, .On. the 
contrary, in proportion as our gold- 
money decreases, our paper-money 
is also made to decrease. So that, 
if by any exceptionally heavy drain 
of specie—such as occurred during 
the long war with the first Napo- 
leon—the reserve stock of gold in 
the banks were reduced to zero, 
their rng et notes a ig be also 
stopped. Gold being nil, our paper- 
money would also be nil/ This 
is the height of wisdom, the great 
triumph of monetary science, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century ! 

Under . the. present. regime, a 
monetary crisis is sometimes pro- 
duced when there is no drain of 
gold at all, either internal or exter- 
nal, but simply owing .to a moment- 
ary increase in the, requirement for 
bank-notes. But let: us take the 
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strongest case on behalf of the pre- 
sent system. Let us suppose that 
there .is an unusual demand __ for 
gold for export. _ Well, what is the 
amount of. these drains, and how 
long do they last? We think. it 
would be no great achievement, for 
any civilised community, especially 
one so advanced in the economy of 
capital as ours, to be able to bear 
the temporary absence even of the 
bulk of its specie, But the occa- 
sional drains of specie which cause 
such disaster under our present 
system amount to. but a paltry frac- 
tion of our stock of metallic money, 
Five millions is about the maxi- 
mum of any such drain: in 1857, it 
did not amount to three millions. 
Now, as there are at present about | 
eighty millions of metallic money 
in the hands of the public (as retail 
currency), and twenty millions. in 
the keeping of the banks, a drain 
of five millions lessens our stock of 
specie only to the extent of. one- 
twentieth part. What is there for- 
midable in this? Can we not bear 
such a diminution of specie? Even 
if the diminution were permanent, 
surely it would be no great achieve- 
ment for us to do without this 
small fraction. of our:stock of gold. 
But when the .diminution is a 
merely transient and exceptional 
occurrence—-when, as we know 
from experience, the million or 
two of gold will return to us. again 
in the ordinary course of trade in 
two or three months,—surely such 
an incident should be productive 
of no disquiet. Nor would it be, 
if the banks were allowed to take 
the steps called for in such circum- 
stances. It is the interference of 
the Legislature which creates all 
the mischief—an_ interference not 
only uncalled for, but of a kind utter- 
ly absurd and preposterously anti- 
quated. Let the community and 
the banks take their. own way, and 
settle the matter between them, 
and there would be no difficulty at 
all. A transient. drain, a tem 
absence of five per cent. of our stoc 

of gold, would then be, as it ought 
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to be, productive of no alarm or 
difficulty of any kind. That such 
a drain should occasion @ monetary 
erisis, and throw our whole trade, 
both home and foreign, into con- 
vulsions and disaster, is‘ enough, 
and far more than enough, to con- 
demn our present monetary legis- 
lation as utterly barbarous. But 
what else can be a legislation which, 
both in its spirit and in its provi- 
sions, applies to this country in the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
doctrines which were repudiated 
as antiquated by our forefathers 
170 years ago? 

A drain of gold is a banking dif- 
ficulty. It is the duty of banks to 
keep on hand an amonnt of specie 
equal to the wants of their custom- 
ers, whether depositors or note- 
holders. Therefore, when an un- 
usual demand for specie takes place, 
it is only fair that they should be 
allowed to take such steps as they 
find most advantageous for their 
own interests. But the present 
Bank Acts create an artificial diffi- 
eulty for them. These Acts compel 
them to refuse notes to the public, 
even though the public be not only 
willing, bat urgently desirous, to 
have them. Such legislation is a 
most despotic interference with the 
freedom of the community, as well 
as patently absurd in the nature of 
its provisions. Moreover its inju- 
rious character is intensified by its 
subjugating our whole monetary 
system to the vicious and antiquat- 
ed principle of a Monopoly. If the 
framers of the Acts of 1844-5 could 
have had their will, there would 
have been no note-issues at all, save 
those of the Bank of England. No 
other bank would have been allow- 
ed to issue notes. As it is, the 
Bank of England has practically a 
monopoly of the currency: and 
whenever it raises the rate of dis- 
count, all the other banks (which 
are dependent upon it for notes, 
not being allowed to issue notes of 
their own), follow suit,—doing so 
the more willingly, because a high 
rate increases their profits. 


This monetary monopoly is 
wholly vicious, and it is easy to see 
that so reactionary a ee ae 
not be long-lived. Free-trade must 
be applied to banking, as it has al- 
ready been applied in all the other 
departments of national 
and industry. Abolish the present, 
and recently established, monopoly 
of the currency--of the means of 
lending capital—and the other re- 
medial measures will naturally and 
simultaneously follow. A oe of 
omen we repeat, creates a g 
difficulty, ht is right that the 
banks should be allowed to meet 
that difficulty by the means moat 
conducive to their own interests. 
But let banking be free. Let every 
bank be equal in the eyes of the 
law—let every bank have the same 

wers subject to like conditions. 
Pet the action of the banks and of 
the community be alike free. That 
is our principle. And then, we feel 
assured, our monetary difficulties, 
80 artificial in their cause, so disas- 
trous in their consequences, will 
almost wholly disappear. Do not 
let us add to the difficulties of a 
cattle-plague, or a cotton crisis, or @ 
panic in the United States (as in 
1857), or Po a ve orgs = rail- 
way mania (as in 1847), by adhering 
to an abeurs and antiquated system 
of monopoly and restriction in our 
monetary legislation. 

Let all banks equally have a right 
to issue notes. t the State im- 
pose upon these issues such condi- 
tions as may be held necesssry, 
but, subject to these conditions, 
let every bank alike have the t 
to issue notes. Every bank holds 
deposits — capital intrusted to its 
keeping: why should not each have 
equally the means of lending these 
deposits? Why should it be de- 
pendent upon any other bank for 
the means of lending its capital? 
Or rather—which is nearly the truth 
—why should all the banks in the 
country be dependent upon one 
bank (the Bank of England) for the 
means of carrying on their busi- 
ness ? 
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When a drain of specie occurs, 
not one bank in-ten, we might say 
not one bank in twenty, is affected 
by it. An immense majority of all 
our banking transactions are con- 
nected wholly with the home trade, 
in which no bullion is needed or 
wanted at all. And even in the 
banks most connected with the fo- 
reign trade of the country, not one 
customer in a hundred wants gold 
in payment of his deposits or dis- 
counted bills. Why, then, should 
the rate of interest be regulated by 
the wants of an infinitely small 
section of the community? Let the 
banks who have such customers deal 
with them as they please: they are 
exceptions, and should be treated as 
such. But why should the general 
per niy of these banks be regu- 
ated by these exceptions? When 
a bill which is not first-class is 
brought to them, bankers charge a 
higher rate for discounting it: but 
they do not therefore charge the 
same exceptional rate upon all bills. 
Besides, as we have said, there 
are two hundred or more banks in 
this country which, even in times 
of a drain of specie, have no drain 
ng them at all: why, then, should 
they act as if they had? In short, 
the whole present system is absurd, 
antiquated, illogical; while in its 
effects it is fearfully disastrous. 


In a previous article* we have 
stated the nature of the reforms 
which we consider necessary to put 
our banking and monetary legisla- 
tion on a safe and proper footing. 
If our plan be adopted, it would 
(1) put an end to the existing mo- 
nopoly of the currency, and place 
all banks upon a footing of equal- 
ity and freedom. And (2) by in- 
suring an adequate security for 
every bank-note issued, it would 
improve the validity of our cur- 
rency, and at the same time ren- 
der the notes of every bank ac- 
ceptable in every part of the king- 
dom. Were all note-issues equal- 
ly secured, they would become 
eqeally acceptable. -Scotch and 
Irish, and English provincial no 
would then circulate in all parts o 
the kingdom. The currency would 
thus be put on a much better foot- 
ing than at present; and at the 
same time, by giving the power of 
issue (subject to fixed conditions) 
to all banks alike, we should abo- 
lish the present monopoly of the 
means of lending . capital, — we 
should introduce freedom and fair 
competition into banking, —and 
thereby insure that the rate of in- 
terest should be regulated simply by 
normal causes—namely, by the sup- 
ply of capital and the extent of the 
demand for it. 





* ‘The Rate of Interest,’ Part III., in the Magazine for July last. — 
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A BRACE OF TRAVELLERS. 


Amw the heap of trash with 
which we have of late been surfeit- 
ed—sensation novels, and novels 
which produce only weariness and 
vexation of spirit—it is satisfactory 
to light upon at least two books, 
both of which may be read with 
satisfaction at this moment, and 
of which the reminiscences must 
long continue to be at once instruc- 
tive and vivid. Mr. Vambery’s ‘Tra- 
vels in Central Asia,’ and Mr. Pal- 
grave’s ‘Narrative of a Year’s Jour- 
ney through Central and Eastern 
Arabia,’ are worth all the twaddle 
put together which the last London 
season produced. Both are well and 
vividly written; both contain a 
vast amount of information respect- 
ing places and people about which 
very little has heretofore been 
known in western Europe; and 
both, as it appears to us, may be 
perfectly relied upon so far as 
the opportunities of investigating 
facts came under the control of 
the narrators. It would really be 
hard to decide between them as 
to which offers to the curious in 
ethnography and geography points 
of higher interest; for if Mr. Pal- 
grave has the good fortune to tra- 
verse ground which is more pecu- 
liarly his own, the scene of Mr 
Vambery’s adventures lies in re- 
gions which for many obvious rea- 
sons are at the present moment 
full of interest for us all. Indeed, 
we are much mistaken if English 
politicians fail to look into either 
work somewhat curiously. We 
know what Russia is doing in Cen- 
tral Asia; we were not, till Mr. Pal- 
grave wrote, aware that France had 
any eye at all upon the great pen- 
insula of Arabia; yet it is clear that 
both are busy. Whether, therefore, 
it be statesmen or men of, science 
who take up the works of which 


we are now speaking, they will not 
lay them aside again without deep- 
ly pondering what they have been 
reading about. 

The author of the. first to which 
we propose to address ourselves is 
by birth a Hungarian. A native 
of Duna Szerdahely, a town in one 
of the largest islands of the Danube, 
he appears to have been a severe 
student from his youth, and to have 
made himself acquainted not only 
with most European tongues, but 
with many of the languages of the 
East. In this pursuit he received 
assistance from the National Aca- 
demy of Hungary, under whose 
auspices he proceeded to Constan- 
tinople. There he spent several 
years on terms of intimacy with the 
people, residing in Turkish houses 
and paying frequent visits to Islam-— 
ite schools and libraries ; for he had 
a great purpose before him. The 
etymology of the Hungarian lan- 
guage is a problem, the right solu- 
tion of which has peculiar interest 
for all true Hungarians, Mr. Vam- 
bery determined to solve it by: pene- 
trating into the countries whence 
his ancestors originally came, and 
ascertaining on the spot the affini- 
ties and the origin of his mother 
tongue., It was for this ostensible 
purpose that he set out upon the 
journey of which in the volume 
before us we have a graphic ac- 
count, 

We learn from the opening chap- 
ter of this book that in the earl 
summer of 1862 Mr. Vambery too. 
the road from Constantinople to 
Teheran. He reached the latter 
city on the 13th of July, and, as 
usually happens with European vi- 
sitors, was disappointed and dis- 
gusted with it. From the various 
European embassies here he met 
with a generous hospitality, and in 





‘Travels in Central Asia,’ by Arminius Vambery. 


‘ Narrative of a Year’s Jour- 


ney through Central and Eastern Arabia,’ by William Gifford Palgrave. 
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Haydar Efendi, the representative 
of the Sublime Porte, found an old 
acquaintance ; but one and all they 
warned him against his projected 
enterprise, which, indeed, circum- 
stanced as Central Asia then was, 
would have been certain destruc- 
tion to him. There was war at that 
time between Dost Mahommed 
and his son-in-law. Herat itself 
happened to be in a state of siege, 
and as it was by Herat that he 
proposed to penetrate into Central 
Asia, there seemed nothing for it 
except to wait for more quiet times. 
The interval between July 1862 and 
January 1863 was not, however, en- 
tirely wasted. It enabled Mr Vam- 
bery to visit Ispahan and Herat, 
and to inspect the well-known and 
often-described monuments of a by- 
gone civilisation with which the 
neighbourhood of the latter city 
abounds, 

Teheran lies on the road usually 
followed by pilgrims from Central 
Asia to Mecca; and the Persians 
being Shiites, while the pilgrims 
are almost universally Sunnites, 
the latter are not unapt to be ill- 
treated by the former. The Otto- 
man Porte cannot wholly prevent 
this, but it directs its represent- 
atives at the Court of Persia to ren- 
der such aid to the sufferers as he 
ean. Each caravan, as it arrives in 
Teheran, repairs in consequence to 
the Embassy, to make its complaints, 
or to receive pecuniary or other 
assistance. This was a great thing 
for Mr Vambery. He threw him- 
self in the way of all comers, col- 
lecting from them as much infor- 
mation as possible; and his man- 
ner being kind and his speech 
affable, he soon won their hearts. 
The consequence was, that from 
company. to company rumours 
spread very much in his favour. 
His name began to be associated 
for good with that of Haydar 
Efendi, till in the end it was said 
of him—-“ Reshid Efendi treats the 
Dervishes as his brothers, and is 
probably a Dervish in Disguise.” 
This was exactly the sort of impres- 


sion which he desired to make, 
for he had an object beyond mere 
benevolence in all that he did ; and 
in due time the opportunity arrived 
of prosecuting it to a successful 
issue. * 

There arrived one day at the 
hotel of the Embassy a caravan of 
Dervishes, the leader and spokes- 
man of which was Hadji Belal, 
a native of Chinese Tartary. He 
told his tale of wrongs done 
with such moderation and candour 
as to impress Mr. Vambery with a 
strong conviction of his honesty. 
They conversed. together upon the 
subject which was uppermost in 
our adventurer’s mind, and it came 
out that the caravan was composed 
of men of various nations, that they 
were all bound for Central Asia, 
and that they proposed to travel 
by one of the four routes, each of 
which was beset by its own diffi- 
culties and dangers. They might 
pass by Astrakan, Orenburg, and 
Bokhara; or by Meshed, Merv, and 
Bokhara; or by Meshed, Herat, and 
Bokhara ; or through the Turkoman 
desert to Khiva and Bokhara. “The 
first two,” continued: the speaker, 
“are too costly; the last two, it 
is true, are very dangerous routes. 


We must, nevertheless, select one 


of them; and we wish, therefore, 
to ask your friendly counsel.” At 
once the idea flashed into Mr. Vam- 
bery’s mind— “These men, who 
appear to be honest, shall become 
my guides. I will attach myself to 
their company, assume their dress, 
and, as a Dervish, share their for- 
tunes.” So thinking, he opened 
his mind to the Hadji; and after a 
good deal of remonstrance on the 
part of the pilgrims, and no small pro- 
fession of Mohammedan zeal from 
our friend, it was agreed that they 
should travel together. 


“ We are all ready, not only to be- 
come your friends, but your servants,’ 
said Hadji Belal; ‘but we must still 
draw your attention to the fact, that the 
routes in Turkestan are not as commodi- 
ous and as safe as those in Persia and in 
Turkey. On that which we shall take, 
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travellers wait often for weeks, with no 
house, no bread, not even a drop of 
water to. drink; they incur, besides, the 
risk of being killed, or taken prisoners 
and sold, or being buried alive under 
storms of sand, Ponder well, Efendi, 
the step. You may have occasion later 
to rue it, and. we would by'no means 
wish to be regarded as the cause of your 
misfortune. Before all things you must 
not forget that our countrymen at home 
are far behind us im experience and 
worldly knowledge, and that, in spite of 
all their hospitality, they invariably re- 
gard strangers from afar with suspicion ; 
and how, besides, will you be able, with- 
out us, and alone, to perform that great 
return journey?” 

Startling words these, and not the 
less so that he to whom they were ad- 
dressed felt that they were spoken in 
kindness, He had, however, formed 
his resolution. He had. professed 
deep faith in the Sunnite creed, and 
an earnest desire to visit Turkestan 
(Central Asia) ; not merely to see the 
only source of Islamite virtue that 
still remained undefiled, but to be- 
hold the saints of Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Samarcand. It was this idea, I 
assured them, that had brought me 
hither out of Rouin (Turkey). 


“‘*T know, dear friend,’ he continued, 
in reply to the last remonstrance, ‘ that 
this world on earth resembles a hotel in 
which we merely take up our quarters 
fora few days, and whence we soon move 
away to make room for others; and I 
laugh at the Mussulmans of the present 
time, who take heed, not merely for the 
moment, but for ten years of onward 
existence. Yes, dear friend, take me 
with you; I must hasten away from this 
horrid kingdom of error, for I am too 
weary of it.’” 


_ The gentlemen of the various em- 
bassies no sooner heard of his de- 
sign than they did their best to di- 
vert him from it. Even Haydar 
Efendi opposed it; but finding Mr. 
Vambery resolute, he did what he 
conceived to be next best—he sent 
for the Hadjis, spoke of Reshid 
Efendi’s. design in the same terms 
in which Reshid himself had ex- 
seneg it, and in the name of the 
ultan commended him to the pro- 
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tection of his adopted brethren. 
Never was charge more earnestly 
iven—never was its object. more 
nestly observed. The poor Der- 
vishes stood by Mr. Vambery like 
men, and Hadji Belal, their leader, 
proved in every difficulty—and many 
difficulties arose—a friend indeed. 
Hitherto Mr. Vambery had worn a 
costume half Turkish half European. 
He had enjoyed the luxuries of clean 
linen and a bed. All these he now 
relinquished. He dressed himself in 
rags. He put away everything which, 
according to his view of the case, 
might betray to the most curious 
that he was not what he pretended 
to be. But a preliminary visit to 
the caravanserai, in which his new 
friends pigged together, sufficed to 
convince him that he had by no 
means hit the mark. ‘‘ They occu- 
pied two little cells; in one were 
fourteen, in the other ten, 
seemed to me dens filled with misery 
and filth. That impression will nev- 
er leave me. Few had adequate 
means to proceed with their journey ; 
for the majority, their beggar’s staff 
was the sole resource. I found them 
engaged in an occupation of the 
toilet which I will not offend the 
reader by recording, although the 
necessity of the case obliged me 
later to resort to it.” Yes, herein 
lies the great repulsion to adven- 
turous travel like that of which 
we are now writing, Brave men 
can easily make up their minds to 
hazard life. and endure privations 
for the attainment of what they 
feel to be an important object; 
but the filth to which they must 
submit, the intimate companion- 
we they must — with ventas i 
em apn a ing with races whose 
highest notion of sanctity is that the 
bodies of saints shall become feed- 
ing-grounds for insects the most 
loathsome, it requires more than 
courage to encounter these evils; 
and poor Mr, Vambery, by his own 
showing, had his full share of them. 
Samarcand appears to have been 
the limit which our traveller set 
to himself towards the east, and 
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the line of approach selected b 

his companions was through Ara 

Adjemi and Mazendran to the Cas- 
jan, and across a portion of that 
sea, through the great desert of 
Khiva. The mode of travel was 
such as might be expected in such 
company. The few who could af- 
ford to ride, hired mules or asses as 
far as the Persian frontier; the rest 
made the journey on foot. It car- 
ried them through some magnifi- 
cent scenery, and landed them at 
Karatepe, a large town in Maz- 
endran, among some friendly Aff- 
ghans, themselves the remnant of 
a colony planted there by Nadir 
Shah. Here they took ship for 
Ashourada, at that time the most 
southerly point of the Russian pos- 
sessions in Asia, whence, after hav- 
ing been overhauled without any 
other hurt to Mr. Vambery than 
alarm at the thought of his nation- 
ality being discovered, they pro- 
ceeded three leagues farther, and 
landed in Turkestan. At once our 
traveller became aware that he was 
entering on a new state of existence. 
On both*banks of the Gérghen the 
encampment of Gémiishtepe lay, in 
form like a hundred bee - hives, 
planted closely together. The chief, 
by name Khandjan, had been ad- 
vertised of the approach of Reshid 
Efendi, and stood ready on the 
bank to receive and welcome his 
guest. To the tent of that hospi- 
table Tartar Mr. Vambery at once 
repaired, and, together with his 
friend Hadji Belal, was there treat- 
ed with the utmost kindness. 

Mr. Vambery give a curious, and 
we doubt not a true, account. of the 
social habits of these children of 
the wilderness. There was not a 
tent in the settlement but flew open 
to receive the strangers; indeed, 
the great ‘struggle was as to which 
should be honoured with their pre- 
sence. Yet these people, generous 
in their own way, open-handed and 
superstitious, live by piracy, and 
carry off from their neighbours, the 
Russians, men, women and chil- 
dren, whom they enslave. Their 


treatment of these captives is cruel 
in the extreme. S as are un- 
able to procure the sums required 
as ransom are sent off, if they be 
marketable, into the interior, and 
sold; the aged and useless are 
worked to death, or soon sink un- 
der the harsh treatment dealt out 
to them. It is not far from the 
Gémiishtepe encampment that the 
wall of Alexander, built as a de- 
fence against the tribes of the de- 
sert, begins. That great work, or 
a portion of it, Mr. Vambery found 
an opportunity to examine, and he 
speaks of it, as well as of other 
monuments of a bygone civilisation, 
in terms of great admiration. In 
fact, he spent his time among the 
friendly Yemuts not agreeabl 
only, but profitably, for he add 
in the course of three weeks, con- 
siderably to his knowledge of the 
Tartar tongue, and became day by 
day more convinced that unless 
some unlooked-for accident should 
occur, his Dervish disguise would 
scarcely be seen through in any 
part of Central Asia. 

At last the means of crossing 
the great desert in comparative se- 
curity were offered.. There arrived 
in Gémiishtepe an embassy of the 
Khan of Khiva, with directions to 
purchase and bring back to his 
master two pairs of buffaloes, the 
milk of which the great man had 
been ordered by his physician to 
drink ; and the animals being pro- 
cured, this individual, the official 
kervanbashi, or leader of caravans, 
was about to enter upon his return 
journey. It was settled that the 
hadjis should attach themselves to 
his company, and proper arrange- 
ments were made for providing 
them with such means of transport 
as the undertaking demanded. The 
first stage was performed by our 
traveller on horseback through & 
magnificent prairie, of which only 
wild boars seem to make any use, 
Here he met with a ludicrous mis- 
hap, himself and a fellow-traveller, 
whom he had taken up en croup, 
being ignominiously spilt by the 
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sudden rush of an alarmed sow. 
But through the desert, which it 
took the caravan twenty days to 
cross, he shared a camel with his 
friend Hadji Belal. The boundary- 
line of that great desert is the river 
Etrek, where all were advised to 
fill their water-skins, inasmuch as 
for the space of three days no well 
would be encountered. They obey- 
ed the mandate, and taking leave 
of the Turkoman escort, which had 
so far borne them company, they 
plunged into the wilderness. 

There was in this company a 
good-for-nothing Affghan, a native 
of Kandahar, who, at the time of 
the occupation of that place by the 
English, had been obliged to flee 
on account of some crime he had 
committed. He appears, from their 
first meeting, to have suspected that 
Mr. Vambery was a European, and 
he contrived to imbue the chief 
of the caravan with the same idea. 
The consequence was, great cold- 
ness on the part of that function- 
ary, and a positive order that 
Reshid Efendi should on no ac- 
count take notes as he went along. 
It was even required that the ob- 
noxious Dervish should submit to 
be searched, “to see if he had any 
drawings or wooden pens (lead- 

ncils), as the Frenghis generally 

ave.” The Dervish acted his part 
on the occasion with great skill. 
“ Hadji,” he exclaimed, addressing 
himself to one of his own friends in 
a tone so lovd that the chief of the 
caravan: could not but hear what he 
said, ‘thou sawest me in Teheran, 
and knowest wholam. Tell Aman- 
durdi (the name of the chief) that it 
was by no means becoming in him, 
as an honest man, to lend ear to a 
drunken Binamaz (one who does 
not repeat his prayers) like the 
Affghan. We must never jest with 
religion, and he shall never again 
have an opportunity to assail one 
in so dangerous a particular ; for 
he shall learn in Khiva to know 
with whom he has to deal.” 
These strong words, supported as 
they were by the testimony of 
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the Hadjis, and especially of Salih 
and Belal, had the desired effect. 
Amandardi, if he could not entirely 
get rid of his suspicions, placed 
them in a and Mr. Vam- 
bery esca the ignominy with 
which he had been threatened. 

The caravan’ made its first halt, 
on the 16th of May, amid the tents 
of some friendly Tartars, and on 
the 19th Mr. Vambery paid a hasty 
visit to the ruins of Meshedi Mis- 
tizan. These he pronounces to 
be of Greek origin, and of a date 
corresponding with that of Alex- 
ander’s wall. The same day one of 
the buffalo cows produced a calf, 
over the birth of which the ker- 
vanbashi greatly rejoiced ; but the 
event proved anything but satis- 
factory in its result to our traveller. 
Hitherto he had shared his camel 
with Hadji Belal — each occupy- 
ing one of two baskets which hung 
over the animal’s back. It was 
now proposed to substitute the 
calf for the Hadji, and the Hadji 
readily consented ; but “ hardly had 
he surrendered his place to the 
young calf, than the disagreeable 
smell of my new vis-a-vis betrayed 
to me the real motive of my friend. 
By night it ‘was endurable, as my 
slumbers were only disturbed b 
the frequent bleating of the calf; 
but in the daytime, particularly 
when the heat was very great, my 
situation became intolerable. Hap- 
pily my torments did not last 
ong, for the calf succumbed the 
second day of its ride through the 
desert.” 

The direction which they took 
was towards the Little Balkan, a 
range of hills, 3000 feet in height, 
which extends for about twelve 
miles, and is not absolutely de- 
void of In the advance 
thither they narrowly escaped being 
swallowed up in a salt qu 
after which they touched the Great 
Balkan. It was the last view ob- 
tained by them of vegetable life for 
many days, and their sufferings 
from thirst seem to have been on 
more than one occasion terrible ; for 
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to add to their troubles, their leader 
warned’ them that they. might at 
any moment be attacked rob- 
bers, and that to light'a fire, or 
even to talk aloud after nightfall, 
was forbidden. The alarm thus 
created promised at one time not 
to be an idle one. They came sud- 
denly on the prints of feet, and, 
following them up, were conducted 
to a cave. 


“As from the prints in the sand we 
could infer that there was but a single 
man, we soon penetrated into the place ; 
and I saw with indescribable horror a 
man, half a savage, with long hair and 
beard, clad in the skin of a gazelle; who, 
no less astonished, sprang up, and with 
levelled lance rushed upon us. Whilst I 
was contemplating the whole scene with 
the greatest impatience, the features of 
my guide showed the most imperturbable 
composure, When he distinguished the 
half-savage man, he dropped the end of 
his weapon, and, murmuring in a low 
voice, ‘ Amanbol’ ( be to thee), he 
quitted the horrible place. ‘ Kanlidir!’ 
—he is one who has blood on his head— 
exclaimed the kervanbashi, without my 


having ventured to question him. It 
was not till later that I learnt that this 
unhappy man, fleeing from a righteous 
bandetta, had been for years and years, 
summer and winter, wandering round 
the desert: man’s face he must not—he 
dares not—behold.” 


The story of the march through 
the desert is well told, but will 
hardly bear compression. Its hard- 
ships came to an end on the 24th 
of May, for on that day signs of 
cultivation b to reappear ; and 
on the 30th, Khiva itself appeared 
in sight. Mr. Vambery represents 
the situation as beautiful, amid 
groves of poplar, meadows, and 
rich fields ; and the place itself was 
imposing when looked at from afar, 
with domes and minarets rising from 
above its’ gardens. He entered it 
with a beating heart, knowing that 
here the real dangers of his enter- 
ptise would begin; and it was cer- 
tainly not the fault. of his enemy 
the an that they. failed to 
overwhelm him. But heshad taken 
the precaution, in the course of 


the journey, to inform himself from 
the leader of the caravan respect- 
ing all the more distinguished of 
the Khivites who had at any time 
visited Constantinople. One of 
these had for ten years represented 
the Khan of Khiva at the Court of 
Stamboul, whom he remembered 
to have seen; and» proceeding at 
once to the residence of that indi- 
vidual, he introduced himself as an 
old acquaintance, Under the protee- 
tion of Shakrullah Bey, the palace 
and all the best houses of the capi- 
tal were thrown open to him; and 
the Khan himself insisted on sup- 
plying the funds for his support, so 
long as it might suit his convenience 
to remain in the city. 

The Ozbegs of Khiva, Mr. Vam- 
bery seems to regard as. the most 
respectable of the Tartar races) 
They are very ignorant and very 
superstitious, but they are not 
cruel, though they have some curious 
customs too. For example, certain 
prisoners taken in war were thus dis- 
posed of in our author’s presence :— 


“They were separated into. two divi- 
sions—namely, such as had not yet reach- 
ed their fortieth year, and were to be 
sold as slaves, or made use of as presenta; 
and such as from their rank or age were 
regarded as Aksakals (grey-beards) or 
leaders, and who were to suffer the pun- 
ishment imposed by the Khan. The 
former, chained together by their iron 
collars in numbers of ten to fifteen, were 
led away; the latter submissively await- 
ed the punishment awarded. They look 
ed like lambs in the hauds of their exe- 
cutioners. Whilst séveral were led to 
the gallows or the block, I saw how, at a 
sign from the: executioner, eight aged 
men placed themselves down on their 
backs upon the earth; they were then 
bound hand and foot, and the execu- 
tioner gouged out their eyes in turn, 
kneeling to do so on the breast of each 
poor wretch; and after every operation 
he wiped his knife, dripping with blood, 
upon the white beard of the hoary un- 
fortunate.” 


If the fate of prisoners is bar- 
barous, not less barbarous is the 
process by which distinguished 
warriors are rewarded. Instead of 
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a Victoria Cross, the Khan of Khiva 
decorates his meritorious soldiers 
with garments of state. But he re- 
quires much more than the attesta- 
tions of comrades to justify this act 
of liberality. 

“T had almost forgotten to mention 
that the Yassaul (an officer of the Court) 
led me to the treasurer, to receive the sum 
for my daily board. My claim was soon 
settled, but this personage was en in 
s0 singular an occupation that I must not 
omit to particularise it. He was assorting 
the khelat (robes of honour) which were 
to be sent to the camp, to reward those 
who had distinguished themselves. They 
consisted of about four kinds of silken 
coats with staring colours, and lai 
flowers worked in them in gold, I heard 
them styled four-headed, twelve-headed, 
twenty-headed, forty-headed coats. As I 
could see upon them no heads at all in 
painting or embroidery, I demanded the 
reason of the appellation, and I was told 
that the most simple coats were a reward 
for cutting off four heads of enemies, the 
most beautiful a recompense for forty 
heads, and that they were now being for- 
warded to the camp. Some one proceeded 
to tell me, that if this was not a usage in 
Roum, I ought to go next morning to the 
principal square, where I should be a 
witness of their distribution. According- 
ly, the next morning I did really see 
about one hundred horsemen arrive from 
the camp covered with dust. Each of 
them brought at least one prisoner with 
him, and amongst the number, children 
and women also, bound either to the tail 
of the horse or to the pommel of the 
saddle ; besides all-which, he had buckled 
behind him a large sack containing the 
heads of his enemies, the evidence of his 
heroic exploits. On coming up, he hand- 
ed over the prisoners as presents to the 
Khan, or some other great personage, 
then loosened his sack, seized it by the 
two lower corners as if he were about to 
empty potatoes, and then rolled the 
bearded or beardless heads before ‘the 
accountant, who kicked them together 
with his foot until a large heap was com- 

, consisting of several hundreds, 
Each hero had a receipt given to him for 
the number of heads delivered, and a few 
days later came the day of payment.” 


A month spent in Khiva satisfied 
our traveller's curiosity; and not 
without regret he took leave of his 
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friends and turned his face towards 


Bokhara. He was now, through 
the liberality of the Khivites, mag- 
ter of a stout ass to ride, and pro- 
prietor of half a camel to re his 
luggage. The whole body of rs 
had indeed frofited by his popula 
rity, and presented a far ‘more re- 
spectable appearance than’ when 
they quitted Teheran. Under ‘the 
guidance of a new kervanbashi— 
Agnu, a native of Bokhara—th 
chose their route by Khanka, wi 
the prospect of two days in the 
desert, and of crossing the Oxus at 
Korakél. But an alarm of robbers, 
after they had crossed the Oxus, 
induced them to change their route, 
and instead of two they were'six 
days involved in the wilderness. 
Their sufferings, from thirst and the 
fury of the tebbud or fever-wind, 
were very great; indeed, one of the 
hadjis died in terrible agony. They 
succeeded, however, in their obj 
and reached Bokhara at last. And 
here a special providence appears 
to have thrown its shield over our 
traveller. Hadji Salih, next to 
Hadji Belal, his most devoted friend 
among the Dervishes, happened to 
possess considerable influence in 
the place. He introduced Mr. Vam- 
bery to a relative of his own, who, 
besides. being court priest of the 
Emir, held the high office of khalfa 
or abbot of a Tekkie, or great re- 
ligious house. Mr. Vambery be: 
came thenceforth the guest and pro- 
tegé of that dignified personage 
that is to say, a\cell was procihed 
for him in the convent, and he was 
pronounced to be a very learned 
mollah. But food and other neces+ 
saries he was obliged to provide for 
himself, the Bokhariots receiving 
his benedictions with every 
sion of gratitude, but offering him 
no substantial presents in exchan 
We must our readers. to t 
work itself for the description of 
Bokhara and its people; and of thé 
skill-with which Mr. Vambery evad- 
éd and lived down the suspicions of 
the Bokhara government. He tells 
us nothing of the fate of poor Con. 
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nelly and Stoddart, his assumed 
character standing effectually in the 
way of inquiry; but his sketch of 
the usages of the place is extreme- 
ly curious, and his account of the 
reigning Emir very favourable. 
The prince appears ¢0 be, after 
his own fashion, a great man, 
though the system of government 
is, of course, one of tyranny and hy- 
pocrisy. The people are a mixture 
of many races, among whom the 
Persians appear to be the most 
numerous, ‘They are inferior in all 
respects to the Ozbecks of Khiva. 

In Bokhara the goodly company 
of Hadjis broke up; and Mr. Vam- 
bery continued his journey to Sa- 
marcand—Hadji Salih, Hadji Belal, 
and one or two more, forming his 
party. They travelled in carts, 
drawn each by one horse, and suf- 
fered martyrdom in jolting. After 
the first day’s progress, the country 
began to exhibit signs of high cul- 
tivation. The fields resembled, in 


many respects, those of Austria, and 
along the road, mile-stones were 


erected. Samarcand, it will be re- 
membered, was, in the days of the 
great Timour, the capital of Central 
Asia. From it in every direction 
good roads were constructed, and 
much encouragement was given to 
the practice of agriculture. The 
city itself, as seen from a distance, 
still testifies to the magnificence 
and taste of its founder; and though 
the illusion vanishes as soon as the 
stranger passes under the gateway, 
there still remain very many objects 
well deserving of notice. Among 
these, Mr. Vambery particularises 
the Summer Palace of Timour, 
which “has retained even to the 
present day much of its ancient 
splendour and luxury.” In Timour’s 
Mosque and his reception-hall, a 
long narrow court in the Ark or 
Citadel, there may still be seen the 
koklash, or green stone, on which 
the t warrior caused his throne 
to be placed; and to which, ac- 
cording to Tartar tradition, vassals 
from all parts of the world flocked 
to do him homage. And not far 
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off to the south-west lies his tomb, 
an octagonal chapel about ten 
paces in diameter, under the dome 
of which, with his head towards 
Mecca, the mighty chief sleeps. 
His resting-place is covered with a 
fine stone of a dark green colour, 
‘*two and a half spans broad and ten 
long, and about the thickness of 
six fingers ;” and near him lies his 
spiritual teacher, Mir Seid Berke, 
a black stone covering the sarcopha- 
gus which contains his remains. 

Besides these are to be seen the 
ruins of various Medusses or col- 
leges, one of which, erected by 
Timour’s Chinese wife, could ac- 
commodate, in the days of its splen- 
dour, not fewer than a thousand 
students. Within the precincts of 
another stood the famous observa- 
tory, which, so recently as the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, was 
spoken of as one of the wonders of 
the world. They are alike desolate 
now ; indeed, nothing remains of 
them except two huge but ruinous 
quadrangles. 

These various objects of interest 
belong to the ancient or historical 
Samarcand. A new city has sprung 
up at the distance of a league or 
thereabouts from the old, which has 
six gates and a few bazaars. The 
chief articles offered for sale are 
manufactures in leather and wooden 
saddles, the enamel of which might 
do honour to European artizans. 

The regular population appears 
not to exceed from 15,000 to 20,000 
souls, of whom two-thirds are Oz- 
becks and one-third Tadjiks. 

Thus far Mr. Vambery’s course 
had been prosperous; and much as 
he desired to carry his researches 
farther, mature reflection convinced 
him that it was time to return, 
The Emir had received him kindly, 
and loaded him with gifts, and his 
Dervish friends were prepared to es- 
cort him as far as their own homes ; 
but, like a wise man, he felt that he 
had done enough, and that by risk- 
ing more, all might be lost. Such 
a safe-conduct as the Emir could 
give he gave him ; trustworthy 
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guides were found. And then came 
the hardest trial of all, the part- 
ing with the good hadjis. We can 
understand the sentiment which 
urged Mr. Vambery at that mo- 
ment to throw aside his disguise 
and make his true character known 
to the Dervishes. It was a gener- 
ous, but, in every point of view, 
an unwise impulse. He stifled it, 
therefore, out of consideration more 
for their feelings than his own, and 
with many tears the friends parted, 
they taking the road to Asker in 
Chinese Tartary, he about to make 
his way as he best could through 
Karshi and Kerki, across the Ox- 
us to Maymene, and so onwards 
through Herat to Teheran. 

In this march, as adventurous 
and full of incident as that which 
preceded it, we do not intend to 
accompany our author. It was per- 
formed with the same patience, the 
same wisdom, the same moderation 
in all things, which enabled Mr. 
Vambery to reach and to leave again 
in safety places hitherto so fatal to 
European enterprise as Bokhara and 
Samarcand. Neither can we afford 
space to examine critically that 
portion of his volume which under- 
takes to mark the boundaries and 
to sketch the characters of the vari- 
our tribes among whom Central Asia 
is portioned out. We may observe, 
indeed, in passing, that much larger 
space than he has allotted to it, 
with far more of patient research, 
is required to do anything like 
justice to a subject so extensive. 
But this, if we be rightly informed, 
will come when he sets hinself in 
earnest to explain the results of 
those etymological inquiries, to in- 
stitute which formed, according to 
his own showing, the principal in- 

ucement to his enterprise. Mean- 
“while we beg to assure our readers 
that his personal narrative is one 
of no common merit; that it tells 
a tale of which the interest never 
flags ; and, above all, that it has left 
upon our minds the conviction that 
the author is not only a brave and 
accomplished man, but an authority, 
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on all that he describes as coming 
under his own observation, impli- 
~ to be trusted. 

hile our adventurous Hungari- 
an is thus pushing his way among 
races and through lands east of 
the}Persian border, an Englishman 
not less adventurous is advancing 
from Syria through Arabia, and ap- 
proaching, by a route as little known 
as if it had never been traversed 
before, the western shores of the 
same decrepid empire. He posses- 
ses, in no common degree, all the 
qualifications necessary for an un- 
dertaking so arduous. His frame 
is well knit, his constitution is of 
iron; he is an excellent rider, and 
Half a life- 
time spent among the natives of 
the East has made him familiar 
with their customs and tolerant of 
their peculiarities; and he has mas- 
tered their languages—and especi- 
ally Arabic—till it has become to 
him, so to speak, a mother tongue. 
More than this, educated at Trinity 
College, Oxford, whence he passed 
into the service of the East India 
Company, he learned, as a soldier, 
to be cool in the hour of danger; | 
and though ceag@ing, for reasons of 
his own, to belong to the profession, 
he never loses the habits of self- 
reliance which the training incident 
to it is intended to create. Add to 
this a mind well stored with more 
than the outlines of Oriental his- 
tory—an tere to receive impres- , 
sions quickly—a strong faculty of 
retaining them lastingly—and you 
have as exact a representative of 
what: an intelligent traveller in the 
East ought to be as it is possible. 
to conceive. Such was, such we 
believe still to be, William Gifford 
Palgrave, whose brilliant volumes. 
we propose to introduce to the no- 
tice of our readers, if, indeed, among 
our readers there still be any who- 
happen not already to be familiar 
with him. 

On the 16th of June 1862; Mr. 
Palgrave, after a ten years’ resi-- 
dence in Syria, found himself at 
nightfall without the eastern gate’ 
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of Maan, watching while the Arabs, 
who were to be his guides across 
the desert, filled their water-skins 
and adjusted the saddles and the 
burdens of their camels. ‘“ The 
largest stars were already visible 
in the dark-blue depths of a cloud- 
less sky, while the crescent moon 
high to the west shone as she 
shines in these heavens, and pro- 
mised us assistance for some hours 
of our night-march.” He was not, 
like Mr. Vambery, entirely alone 
among these strangers: one com- 
panion, a native Christian of Zaleh 
in Cele Syria, bore him company, 
of whom he speaks as hardy, young, 
enterprising, and in every respect 
to be relied upon. They had jour- 
neyed together thus far from Da- 
mascus, Mr. Palgrave under the 
guise of a travelling doctor, his com- 
panion as a merchant; and they 
were now about, in the same capa- 
cities, to penetrate as far as Diowf, 
and thence to make their way, as 
best they could, through Nejed and 
Hasa to Oman. They would thus, 
our author assumed, be able “to fill 
up a blank in the map of Asia,” 
by ascertaining what the interior of 
‘the Arabian peninswja was. “ Either 
the land before us shall be our 
tomb, or we will traverse it in its 
fullest breadth, and know what it 
contains from shore to shore.” 

Such were the brave resolves 
which induced our countryman to 
place himself under the guidance 
-of certain Bedouins, of whom in 
their external appearance and moral 
temperament he gives a very sorry 
account. They were three in num- 
ber; their leader, the most intel- 
ligent of the lot, being a robber 
and murderer by profession. The 
other two “were utter barbarians 
in appearance not less than in 
character.” Indeed, we may state 
once for all, that with the popular 
notion of Bedouin hospitality and 
honour Mr. Palgrave makes sad 
work. According to his showing, 
these desert tribes are the very 
reverse of what hosts of dilettante 
stourists represent them to be—as 
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faithless as they are cruel, as rapa- 
cious as they are unmannerly. Even 
Salim, the most respectable of the 
little band with which Mr. Palgrave 
had immediately connected him-. 
self, appears to have held his com- 
patriots in small esteem, “for more 
than once he advised us to avoid 
all familiarity with them, lest it 
should diminish the involuntary 
awe of the savage for civilised 
man.” ; 
It is worthy of remark, that, 
though adopting the costume, of 
the country and perfect master of 
the language, Mr. Palgrave put on 
no such disguise as Mr. Vambery 
judged it expedient to assume. He 
did not pretend to be a Dervish, nor 
even, ostentatiously at least, a Mus- 
sulman. He was willing enough 
to pass as a believer among all who 
chose to receive him in that capa- 
city; but he was prepared, when 
the necessary occasion arose, to 
avow his Christianity. We should 
be loth to censure Mr. Vambery for 
adopting a different course. He 
was going into regions notorious 
for their hatred of Europeans and 
of Christianity. It might and pro- 
bably would have been impossible 
for him to reach Samarcand, far 
more to return, had he not acted 
as he did. But Mr. Palgrave either 
felt himself constrained by no such 
necessity, or a sense of higher 
things enabled him to resist and 
put it from him. Be this as it 
may, the facts of the case are as 
we have stated themyand we own 
that in our judgment they redound 
not a little to our countryman’s 
honour. 

The journey across one desert 
necessarily resembles the journey 
across another; and the sufferings 
of Mr. Palgrave and his company. 
from fatigue, thirst, and heat, weré 
pretty much akin to those described ~ 
elsewhere. In one respect, how- 
ever, the experience of the travel- 
lers in Arabia proved at once- more 
perilous and better worth record- 
ing than any of which Mr. Vam- 
bery makes mention. On the sixth 
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day of their progress the simoom 
overtook them :— 

“Tt was about noon, and such a noon 
as the summer solstice can offer in the 
unclouded Arabian sky over a scorched 
desert, when abrupt and burning gusts 
of wind began to blow by-fits from the 
south, while the oppressiveness of the 
air increased every moment, till my com- 
panion and myself mutually asked one 
another, what could this mean? and what 
was to be the result? We turned to in- 
quire of Salim, but he had already wrap- 
ped up his face in his mantle, and bowed 
down, and, crouching on the neck of his 
camel, replied not a word. His comrades, 
the two Herawal Bedouins, had adopted 
a similar position, and were equally si- 
lent. At last, after repeated interroga- 
tions, Salim, instead of replying, pointed 
to a small black tent providentially at no 
great distance in front, and said, ‘Try to 
reach that; if we can get there we are 
saved.” He added, ‘Take care that your 
camels do not stop and lie down;’ and 
then, giving his own several vigorous 
blows, relapsed into muffled silence. 

“We looked anxiously towards the 
tent. It was yet a hundred yards off, 
or more. Meanwhile the gusts blew 
hotter and more violent, and it was only 
by repeated efforts that we could urge 
our beasts to go forward. The horizon 
rapidly darkened to a deep violet blue, 
and seemed drawn in like a curtain on 
every side; at the same time a stifling 
blast, as from some enormous oven open- 
ing right on our path, blew steadily under 
the gloom. Our camels, too, in spite of 
all we could do, began to turn round and 
round, and bend their knees, preparing 
to lie down. The simoom was upon us.” 

The description of that awful 
visitation, as well as of the scene in 
the Arab tent with its solitary oc- 
cupant, is extremely good; indeed, 
we may say generally that Mr. Pal- 
grave is never more agreeable than 
when telling a story of personal ad- 


venture. We cannot, however, afford . 


space to linger over such tales, nor 
is it necessary that we should. They 
will certainly not be skipped by 
those who set themselves to read 
the book. 

The first halt of the little cara- 
van was at an encampment of He- 
rarat Bedouins—a tribe sunk, ac- 
cording to the sketch of them 
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which Mr. Palgrave gives, to the 
lowest depth of degradation. They 
wander from one oasis to another, 
carrying with them all their wealth, 
a drove of camels—from the milk 
of which, and occasional animals 
slaughtered, they derive their chief 
subsistence. Bread they have none; 
but they make coarse red paste out 
of crushed Jamb, a small herbaceous 
and tufted plant, with juicy stalks 
and a little ovate yellow-tinted leaf. 
It ripens its seed in July; which, 
growing without culture, is ga- 
thered, pounded in a hand-mill, 
and baked, mixed with water, on 
the fire. The wretched people who 
eat it remind us of some decaying 
tribe of red men whom our Ameri- 
can cousins are civilising off the 
face of the earth. They acknow- 
ledge no common ruler, but are 
divided into, perhaps, a dozen 
septs, each with its chieflet at its 
head—yet all, though roaming to- 
gether, independent. Nor are they, 
except in name, Mohammedans, 
The very first‘ morning after the 
journey began, Mr. Palgrave saw 
his Bedouin guides worship the 
rising sun; and all of their kins- 
men whom he encountered in his 
onward progress did in like man- 
ner. 

“No one,” he continues, “ through- 
out the Herarat tribe, can boast a coffee- 
pot or coffee. Such articles are indeed 
common among the Syro-Arab Bedoui 
enriched by the possession of sheep an 
horses, and the neighbourhood of to 
not to mention frequent acquisitions o 
plunder from nts or travellers, 
thanks to the weakness of that shadow of 
shadows for all good, Ottoman rule. But 
here, in Arabia proper, sheep age the al- 
most éxclusive property of townsmen or 
villagers, and they are strong enough to 
keep their own; while vigorous govern- 
ments have for years pressed on the Be- 
douins with a rod of iron, and reduced 
them to their normal condition—mere 
camel-drivers, and nothing more. But if 
they are somewhat the losers under such 
a system the land is much a gainer; and 
I think most of my readers will easily ad- 
mit that wealth and security for 
and merchants may well outweigh the ad- 
vantages of nomad license, and the ihso- 
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lent lawlessness of the clans of the Syrian 
desert—only desert because in the pos- 
session of Bedouins. 

The conclusions to which we are, 
by these and similar premises, led, 
may be thus briefly given. It is a 
mistake to assume that the Arabs 
are rightly represented by the Be- 
douins either of Arabia or of Syria. 
These Bedouins appear rather off- 
shoots from the original stock, 
which, possessing themselves of fer- 
tile districts, built towns and vil- 
lages, and came under the influ- 
ence of settled governments. As 
population increased, the towns 
and villages became too nurrow ; 
whereupon the more adventurous 
families went off into the ney 
some with flocks, horses as well as 
camels; others, like the Herarat, 
with camels only. These gradually 
lost their civilisation, which re- 
mained and advanced in the towns, 
till they became what we now find 
them, partly shepherds, partly rob- 
bers. How the townsmen stood 
the test, by closer examination, we 
shall see by-and-by. Of the Herarat 
it may suffice to observe, that they 
have none of the virtues and all 
the vices which might be expected 
in a state Of existence so unli- 
censed. 

“ The Bedouin,’’ says our author, ‘is 
‘ at once rapacious and profane, covetin 
all he sees without much \distinction o 
its worth, and lightly parting with what 
he has already appropriated, from very 
incapacity to estimate or appreciate its 
value. To give, to beg, or to plunder, are, 
for him, co-relative acts, all arising in the 
main from the same immense ignorance 
of what property really is, and what its im- 
portance ; and thus he is often scarce more 
entitled t6 commendation for the one act 
than liable to serious blame for the other ; 
in a word, he knows no better. Besides, 
he has in general but little to offer, and 
for that very little he often promises him- 
self an ample retribution by plundering 
bis last night’s. guest: when a few hours 

t.on his morning’s journey. 

Add to all this the facts, that 
chastity is unknown in those tribes ; 
that their idea of God is of a chief 
residing mainly in the sun, with 
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which, indeed, they identify him; 
that the future to which they 
look forward, when they look for- 
ward to a future at all, is as cor- 
poreal as the present,—and we shall 
find ourselves ready to accept the 
maxim as a sound one in politics, 
that when these same Bedouin’ 
are, by wise regulations and an 
energetic government, kept within 
the limits of their proper sphere— 
simple shepherds and herdsmen— 
without being allowed to acquire a 
degree of strength and influence 
to which they have no right, and 
of which they are sure to make a 
bad use, it is better both for them- 
selves and for the dwellers in towns 
who thus restrain them. 

The first stage or resting-place 
in Mr. Palgrave’s journey was 
Djowf, a name applied indifferently 
to a province and its capital. The 
province extends to about seventy 
niles in length, by twelve, or there- 
abouts, in breadth, and is fertile, 
well watered, and thickly inhabit- 
ed. Of the city, the measurement 
may be taken at four English miles 
by’ two, and it is made up of an 
aggregation of villages, with numer- 
ous groves and gardens interspersed 
among them. The people say that 
their forefathers were Christians 
till the swords of Alee and Khabel- 
ebn-Waleed converted them. From 
Mohammedanism they fell, after a 
while, into semi-paganism, and so 
continued till towards the close of 
the last century, when the. con- 
quering Wahabees restored the 
supremacy of Islam, putting an 
end, at the same time, to the 
patriarchal system of government 
under which the vanquished had 
heretofore lived.. By-and-by, in 
1817 and 1818, Ibrahim Pasha 
marched against the Wahabees, and 
overthrew them. But the con- 
quests thus acquired for Egypt he 
was not able to retain, and the 
Djowfites, on the confusion in- 
cident to his retreat, recovered . 
their independence. . Feuds, how- 
ever, soon broke out among the 
governing families. The worsted . 
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chiefs sought assistance from the 
sovereign of Djebel Shomer, and 
Djowf became, by process of con- 
quest, a dependency on that monar- 
chy. For a brief space, the affairs 
of the province, thus reduced to 
pay tribute, were administered by 
a Djowf chieftain. But on the 
death of this deputy a dispute 
arose between the son of the de- 
ceased and his uncle, and once 
again Djowf became the seat of 
fierce civil war. The throne of 
Shomer was occupied at that time 
by Telal, the able and enterprising 
prince who still retains it. He 
marched an army into Djowf; de- 
feated the ruler de facto ; took the 
capital by assault; and finally 
annexed, and has ever since re- 
tained, the whole district as a pro- 
vince of his kingdom. 

The story of our travellers’ ap- 
proach to Djowf, and of the manner 
of their reception by its inhabitants, 
is very interesting. In the out- 
skirts of the straggling town, two 
well-mounted and well-armed horse- 
men met them, who proved to be 
members of that branch of the Ha- 
boob family which in the late civil 
feud had suffered a reverse. The 
elder of the two had, indeed, aspired 
to the local musnud, and was not 
therefore disposed to do to King 
Telal’s representative greater cour- 
tesy than might be indispensable. 
He endeavoured to establish Mr. 
Palgrave as his own guest, and, 
failing in that, kept him as long 
as possible from paying his re- 
spects to the governor. But no 
evil consequences ensued. With- 
out for a moment disguising their 
religion, Mr. Palgrave and _ his 
friend sustained their assumed 
characters of doctor and merchant 


so well, that not the governor only, . 


but every person of note in the city, 
pressed his friendship .and hospi- 
tality upon them. They spent 
eighteen days in the place very 
agreeably. 

And here we may observe, once 
for all, that, with the exception of 
the sect of the Wahabees, Arabs 
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are of all races of men, in religious 
matters, the most tolerant. They 
are,” says Mr. Palgrave, “ generally 
speaking, rather a believing than a 
religious nation. Ohristian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, or Pagan creeds or 
forms, the Arab, where left to himself, 
does not see why they should not all 
be equally true, equally estimable— 
while, at the same time, he does not 
either see any cogent reasom for 
following one rather than the other; 
and thus comes to the happy conclu- 
sion of binding himself to none. . . .” 
Had the Mohammedan scheme been 
intrusted to Arab keeping alone— 
had not Persian, Mogul, Turkish, 
nay, at times European, influence 
and race come in to its aid—few 
would have been, ere this, the 
readers of the Koran and the fasters 
of Ramadan. In other respects also 
—for he holds his own countrymen 
to be reverential rather than religious 
—our author finds a marked simili- 
tude of fiational character between 
Arabs and Englishmen :— 


“ A strong love and a high apprecia- 
tion of national and personal liberty ; 
a hatred of minute interference and. 
special regulations ; a great respect for 
authority, so long as it be decently well 
exercised, joined with a remarkable free- 
dom from anything like caste feeling in 
what concerns ruling families and dynas- 
ties; much practical good-sense; much 
love of commercial enterprise; a great 
readiness to undertake long journeys, and 
voluntary expatriation by land and sea 
in search of gain and power; patience 
to endure, and perseverance inthe em- 
ployment of means to ends; courage in 
war; vigour in peace; and, lastly, the 
marked predominance of a superior race 
over whomsoever they come in contact 
with among their Arabian and African 
neighbours—a superiority admitted by 
these last as a matter of course, and an 
acknowledged right:—all these are fea- 
tures hardly less characteristic of the 
Englishman than of the Arab; yet that 
these are features distinctive of thé Arab 
nation, taken, of course, on its more 
favourable side, will hardly, I think, be 
denied by any experienced and unpre- 
judiced man.” 
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Onr limits will not permit us to 
enter more into the detail of Mr. 
Palgrave’s proceedings in Djowf; 
neither can we afford space to ac- 
company him in his trying journey 
across the desert. We must be 
content, therefore, to state that the 
governor of Djowf dismissed him 
with a letter to King Telal, and 
that Bedouin guides were found for 
him,.who did the work, though not 
in every respect satisfactorily. In 
due time he reached Hayel, where 
he is well received, and lodged for 
a while in the royal palace. This is 
sees siep th to setting up honse- 

eeping for himself, and the resump- 
tion of his ostensible calling as a 
doctor. And of the interval he takes 
advantage to sketch for us, vividly 
and pleasantly, a history, of which 
we cannot pretend to give more 
than the most meagre outline. 

Djebel Shomer, after being gov- 
erned for ages, like other Arabian 
districts, by the chiefs of clans, fell, 
in the beginning of the present 
century, under the iron rule of the 
Wahabees, from which it emerged 
subsequently to the Egyptian inva- 
sion, and settled down for a brief 
space into its old usages. By-and- 
by there arose a struggle for su- 
preme power between two of the 
chief families of the city—the Bezel 
Alees and the Rasheeds. The Be- 
zel Alees prevailed; but the young 
chief of the Rasheeds, Abd-Allah 
by name, after being miraculously 
saved in the battle-field, took ser- 
vice under Turkee, the Wahabee 
sovereign of Nejed, and proved 
eminently useful to him. The re- 
sult was, that a Wahabee army 
rendered him master of Hayel, 
where he reigned, a sort of tribu- 
tary to the sovereign of Hajed, till 
1845. His sudden death in that 
year brought Telal, then barely 
twenty years of age, to the throne; 
whose reign appears to be as 

rosperous as it has been wise and 
umane. He has greatly enlarged 
his dominions, sometimes by open 
conquest, sometimes by a process 
well known in western Europe— 
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the popular wish of the province to 
be annexed. The part which he 
has to play between the Wahabee 
Scylla and the Ottoman Charybdis 
is indeed a delicate one; but he 
plays it skilfully. He makes war 
with both when it suits his own 
purpose, yet professes goodwill to- 
wards the one and allegiance to 
the other. He has made the roads 
safe for purposes of commerce all 
round the capital. He has rooted 
out plunderers in the neighbouring 
desert, and encourages Christians 
and Jews to settle near him, assur- 
ing them of protection and the free 
exercise of their religion. His 
chief danger threatened at the be- 
ginning of his reign from his father’s 
brother, Obeyd, * The Wolf,” a bi- 
goted Wahabee and a fierce soldier ; 
but the Wolf was kept at bay by em- 
ploying him in distant and warlike 
expeditions, of which not fewer than 
forty are said to have been conducted 
to a successful issue. Under Telal 
the people of Djebel Shomer seem to 
enjoy as much freedom and prosper- 
ity as is compatible with the state of 
civilisation at which they have arriv- 
ed. Capital punishments are little 
practised among them—torture is 
unknown; and though the religion 
of the State be Islamism of the 
most rigid kind, no very strict in- 
quiry. is made as to how men con- 
form to its requirements. Telal 
himself seems to be a man of large 
mind and vigorous understanding. 
He is beloved as well as respected by 
his subjects, and according to the 
showing of our author, which we 
see no reason to distrust, eminently 
deserves to be so regarded. 


“ After all,” says Mr. Palgrave, “ na- 
tionality is a good thing, and forei 
rule but a poor compensation for it. 
Here was an Arab governing Arabs after 
their own Arab fashion, and thus suc- 
ceeding infinitely better in securing the 
peace of his lands, the happiness of his 
subjects, the regular administration of 
law and justice, and the maintenance of 
quiet and good order, than any Constan- 
tinople-sent Khoorshed Basha, or Foo-ad 
Basha, or Omar Basha, ever did in their 
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respective provinces, or ever can. Need 
I say why and wherefore? <A thinking 
mind (and Eastern politics require one) 
will fill up the rest. But it would be 
well for Syria, well for Bagdad, well for 
the Valley of Mosool and the Mesopo- 
tamian uplands, were the same princi- 
les that pervade Hayel applied there. 
t is beyond the writer’s province to 
speak of Europe, where Poles, Servians, 
Sicilians, and other races, may have to 
work out the same problem. But of 
Asia—at least so much of it as lies be- 
tween Kora-Dagh and Aden—I would 
unhesitatingly say, that its specific re- 
medy (and very sick it is wherever it 
forms part of the great ‘sick man’) is 
to be found, first and foremost, in the 
redintegration of its nationality.” 

All this is cleverly put, having 
considerable tendency towards clap- 
trap. It is the cant of the day, 
and about as sound as cant usually 
is. Assuming, however, that it is 
true—true to the letter—that gov- 
ernment by nationalities (what- 
ever the expression may mean) is 
the only good government, where 
would our author be inclined to 
stop in dispensing his boon to the 
world? The Irish tell us that they 
have a nationality of their: own, 
and the Fenians are intent on as- 
serting its rights; are we justified, 
on Mr. Palgrave’s principle, in treat- 
ing the Chief-Centre, and other 
centrals, as rebels? The natives of 
India have many nationalities, and 
did the best a few years ago to as- 
sert them. What right had we to 
speak of the rising of the Sepoys 
as a mutiny, and, after putting it 
down with a strong hand, to teat 
the lineal descendant of the Great 
Mogul as if he had been a traitor? 
And those poor Maories whom we 
are hunting down in New Zealand 
—can it be disputed that their na- 
tionality is very distinctly marked, 
or, as recent experience has shown, 
that they much prefer their own 
institutions, domestic and religious, 
to those which we have forced upon 
them? Would Mr. Palgrave have 
us withdraw from the country, and 
hand it over again to heathenism 
and cannibalism? Possibly he writes 
with no higher object in view than 


— 
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to pander a little to Radical views 
of what Italy and Hungary, and 
perhaps Poland, ought to be. But 
besides that such & course is quite 
unworthy of him, he should re- 
member that universal experience 
is opposed to his theory, especially 
in the East. There, and indeed 
everywhere, the more energetic race 
always has asserted, and always will 
assert, its supremacy over the less 
energetic. It is the merest twaddle 
to speak of nationalities as having 
any rights, which they are not vig- 
orous enough to assert and to main- 
tain for themselves. Besides, was 
it evergheard of that races received 
their higher civilisation except from 
without? But let that pass. 

Mr. Palgrave and his friend could 
not consent to become permanent 
inmates of the King’s palace. They 
were, accordingly, transferred to a 
house of their own, till another was 
provided for them at the King’s 
cost. For about six weeks they 
resided therein, mixing freely with 
the people, effecting cures among 
them, and accepting fees. Their pro- 
fessional disguise, however, seems 
never to have blinded Telal; nor, 
as the event proved, was it an object 
with them to deceive him as they 
deceived his subjects. They played 
with his scepticism, indeed, as long 
as they considered it advisable to 
do so, and then told him all the 
truth. What that truth was we 
cannpt pretend so much as to con- 
jecture; but if there be among his 
readers any who are inclined to 
doubt the disinterested generosity 
of the French Emperor in supply- 
ing funds for Mr. Palgrave’s journey, 
the account which the latter gives 
of his parting interview with King 
Telal will go a good way to confirm 
the suspicion. Here it is :— 

“ Obeyd*was now at a distance, and 
Telal felt himself at liberty to proceed 
with us (in certain confidential commu- 
nications, which the unexpected arrival 
of his fanatical uncle had broken off) ; 
and, accordingly, on the 6th of the 
month, we received his orders to meet 
him privately in Zamel’s K’hawah ‘an 
hour or so after noon. To the K’hawah 
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we went, and a slave was stationed at the 
outer door to prevent interruption from 
unseasonable visitors. We had not been 
ten minutes at the rendezvous when Telal 
came, accompanied by two swordsmen, 
whom he left outside. He was plainly 
dressed. His look was serious, even more 
than wont; and, after seating himself, 
he remained some time in a silence which 
we did not interrupt. At last he raised 
his eyes, and, looking me hard in the 
face, said—t You would not be impru- 
dent enough to require, nor I to give, a 
formal and official answer to communica- 
tions like yours, in such a state of things. 
But this much I, Telal, will say, Be as- 
sured, now and ever, of my goodwill and 
countenance, You must now continue 
your journey; but return in #hatever 
fashion you may—and I hope it will be 
before long—your word shall pass here as 
law; and whatever you may wish to see 
done, shall be exactly complied with 
throughout the country of my government. 
Does this satisfy you ? added he. I replied 
that my utmost desires went no further, 
and we shook hands in mutual pledge.” 


In mutual pledge of whatt A 


few pages previously, Mr. Palgrave 
had given us a sort of vague insight 


into what seems to have been a very 
grave conference between himself 
and the Shomer monarch. They 
met by special appointment, Zamel, 
the King’s minister and friend, be- 
ing present. The King urged our 
traveller to speak out ; and— 
“Thus encouraged, I began, and gave 
a brief but clear account of the circum- 
stances and object of our journey— 
whence, whither, what we desired, and 
what we expected. A conversation of at 
least an hour ensued ; it consisted prin- 
cipally of interrogations on Telal’s part, 
-and of explanations and answers on ours, 
His queries were always to the point; 
his remarks concise, but uncommonly 
‘shrewd, and going to the bottom of 
things. Much that I said was met half- 
way by assent. On other-points he sug- 
gested difficulties and proposed modifica- 
tions. He took particular tare not to 
commit himself by assurances of adhering 
to any definite line of conduct; and we, 
of course, avoided, with equal scrupulo- 
sity, all appearance of a desire to lead 
him farther or faster than he chose to 
follow. But he insisted much on the 
necessity of being firm in his secrecy, 
saying, ‘Were what now passes between 
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us to be known at large, it might be as 
much as your lives are worth, and per- 
haps mine also.’ ”’ 

It appears to us that in lifting 
the veil thus far, and no farther, Mr, 
Palgrave has placed himself, and 
more than himself, in a somewhat 
equivocal position. If there was 
anything in his discussion with 
Telal of sufficient importance to 
require secrecy, his best course 
would have been not to say so 
much as he has done. If there be 
no need of concealment in Europe 
(for, interesting as his volumes are, 
he can scarcely apprehend that 
they will be studied and comment- 
ed upon in Hayel), it would have 
been better for all parties had he 
told us in full what really did pass 
at the interview which he so gra- 
phically describes. Mr. Palgrave 
is at liberty, of course, to take ser- 
vice, not military, under any crown- 
ed head which he may prefer; and 
the bounty of the French Emperer 
in supplying funds for this parti- 
cular journey, was not, we may de- 
pepd upon it, disbursed for no- 
thing. But why hide from his own 
countrymen what it was that the 
Emperor engaged him to dg, as- 
suming, as we shall continue to 
assume till the contrary is made 
plain to us, that neither could the 
one propose, nor the other accept, 
a charge incompatible with the 
strictest personal honour and loy- 
alty? Of this, however, more by- 
and-by. 

* While Telal dealt thus generous- 
ly *with our travellers, Obeyd, 
“The Wolf,” regarded them with 
the deepest. suspicion. He laid 
many a snare for them, which 
only the steady friendship of the 
King and his minister enabled 
them to elude; and when at last 
their departure was determined 
upon, he pressed upon them a 
letter, which, had they been simple 
enough to deliver it, would have 
ended abruptly their labours and 
themselves together. Their next 
stage was Riad, the capital of the 
Nejed empire, the seat and focus 
of Wahabeecism, with all its fana- 
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ticism and austerity; and to the 
tender mercies of Abd-Allah, King 
Feyzul’s eldest son, and even more 
than his father a bigot and relent- 
less, the crafty “ Wolf” had com- 
mended them. Mr Palgrave, how- 
ever, was not so to be taken in; 
he read, and at once destroyed the 
fatal missive, and besought Telal 
to give him such a letter as would 
insure a favourable reception from 
Feyzul himself. “There would be 
little use,” was the reply, “in my 
giving you a letter to Feyzul; a 
recommendation of mine would 
hardly make him think the better 
of you: but I will do what I can for 
you, since you appear determined 
to follow a course which is beset 
with dangers.” A passport was, 
in consequence, made out, which 
would insure good treatment to the 
bearers, as long as their journey lay 
through Shomer territory; and with 
this in their hands they took their 
leave and departed: 

While our friends are compass- 
ing the extent of desert which se- 
parates Shomer from Nejed, we 
cannot do better than abridge the 
clear and interestigg account which 
Mr. Palgrave gives of the rise and 
progress of Wahabeeism in Cen- 
tral Arabia. It originated with 
Mohammed Ebn-abd-el-Wahab, a 
man of good lineage of the Mesa- 
leekh tribe, who began life as a 
travelling merchant, and visited in 
the way of his profession lands as 
remote as Persia, India, and even 
Constantinople. What he saw there 
contrasted sadly with the laxity 
which prevailed at home in matters 
both of faith and practice. His 
zeal for the religion of the Prophet 
became a passion, insomuch that 
about the middle of the last cen- 
tury he gave up all, established 
himself in Damascus, and became a 
severe student of the Koran, The 
Damascene Sheik hardened him 
for the task which he had set to 
himself. He returned to his na- 
tive country, settled in the town 
of Eyanah, and there preached, in 
opposition to the prevailing Pa- 
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nism, Islam in its strictest form. 

riven from Eyanah, he found ina 
young Arab chief, Ja-ood, the son of 
Abd-el-Azeez, and lord of the 
hold of Derey-eeyah, at once a protec- 
tor and proselyte. The sword was 
drawn, district after district, tribe after 
tribe, were overcome, till almost the 
whole tract of country between the 
frontiers of Mecca and the Persian 
Gulf accepted the reformed faith. It 
accepted, likewise, the victor for its 
sovervign, who, after a reign of fifty 
years, left to his son the undis- 
puted sovereignty of Inner Arabia, 
and a name respected, and even 
dreaded, throughout the peninsula. 

Mr Palgrave’s summing-up of the 
moral results of this revolution, and 
the manner in which he contrasts 
Mohammedanism with Christianity 
are too striking to be passed by :— 


“The Wahabee reformer formed the 
design of putting back the hour-hand of 
Islam to its starting-point; and so far 
he did well, for the hand was from the 
first meant to be fixed. Islam is in its 
essence stationary, and was framed thus 
to remain. Now, Christianity is 
living, and because living must grow, 
must advance, must change, and was 
meant to do so. Onwards and forwards 
is a condition of its very existence ; and 
I cannot but think that those who do 
not recognise this show themselves. so 
far ignorant of its soul, nature, and 
essence. On the other hand, Islam is 
lifeless, and because lifeless cannot Erm 
cannot advance, cannot change, and was 
never meant to do so; and therefore the 
son of Abd-el-Wahab, in doing his best 
to bring it back to its primal simplicity, 
making a goal of its starting-place, was 
so far in the right, and showed himself 
acquainted with the nature and first ~ 
principles of his religion.” 


The man who wrote these sentences 
may have been a Romanist and a Je- 
suit three years ago. He is no pro- . 
fessor now of a creed which would 
not indeed carry Christianity back to 
its cradle in Galilee, but would fix it 
where Hildebrand or the great Gre- 
gory placed it—in the darkest of the 
dark a 


ges. 
Mohammed, the Wahabee, never 
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‘would accept any office of trust in 


the government, nor interfere, osten- 
sibly at least, in political affairs. He 
bequeathed this spirit of religious zeal 
and civil moderation té his descen- 
dants, who have acted in turn as 
heads of the law and of the church 
throughout the empire. They suf- 
fered, indeed, as the Wahabee mon- 
archs did, from the hostility of Egypt 
and the invasion by Ibrahim Pasha ; 
But Ibrahim was unable to retain 
his conquests, and in 1820 the Egyp- 
tians quitted the scene, and left Waha- 
beeism to resume its ascendancy. 

The present King of Nejed, Fey- 
zul, reigns indeed -over a realm very 
much curtailed in regard .to space. 
Shomer is virtually severed from it, 
although Telal still flatters the Wa- 
habee’s vanity by pretending to re- 
gard him as his sovereign ; and other 
tribes have reverted to their ancient 
independence. But Feyzul’s rule, 
wherever it extends, is rigid in the 
extreme. Himself a fanatic, old and 
timid, he is continually on the watch 
to prevent violations of the Wahabee 
territory and the attacks of assassins 
on himself. His system of govern- 
ment is one of espionage to a greater 
extent than is usual even in the East, 
and the consequences to our travel- 
lers were always inconvenient, and 
for a while at least eminently dan- 
gerous, 

Mr Palgrave’s account of all this 
reminds us, in many respects, of Sir 
Walter’s inimitable portraiture of 
Louis XI., in the story of ‘ Quentin 
Durward,’ The old tyrant has his 
closet, by secreting himself in which 
he can overhear everything that pass- 
es in the hall where his visitors as- 
semble, and his fortified palace is well 
supplied with prisons, which are nev- 
er empty. He has his astrologer, too, 
to warn him when danger threatens. 
Here is our author’s account of the 


' effect produced upon this Arab king 


by his own and his companion’s ar- 
rival at Riad :— 

“When Feyzul received intelligence 
of this bevy of strangers at his door— 


the Persian Chargé d’Affaires, with all 
his grievances—the Meccans, with their 


impudent mendicity, and the Syrians, 
with their medical pretensions—he fair- ° 
ly lost his balance of mind, and went 
next to mad. Old and blind, supersti- 
tious and timid, bigoted and tyrannical, 
whatever construction the utmost con- 
jecture could put on this motley band 
thus rushing, almost unannounced, into 
his very capital, nay, encamped at the 
doors of his own palace, served only to 
augment his alarm, suspicion, and dis- 
gust. The sacred centre of Nejedean or- 
thodoxy,profaned at oneand the same mo- 
ment by the threefold abominations of Per- 
sians, Meccans, and Syrians—Shiyayees, 
Soonees, and Christians—heretics, poly- 
theists, and infidels, was surely enough to 
call down fire from heaven, or awaken an 
earthquake from beneath! An invasion of 
cholera was the very least that could be 
anticipated. There was, however, worse 
yet. The begging Meccans might, in- 
deed, be easily not rid of, as a scanty gift 
would, it was to be hoped, purchase for 
the capital the relief of their presence. 
But the Na’ib, with Teheran and Persia 
at his back, was a very different affair; 
and Feyzul knew too well that the com- 
plaints now about to be laid before him 
were over true; and that for all_vexa- 
tions inflicted by Aboo-Boteyn and Mo- 
hanna, he himself, their master, was 
really responsible. Besides, it was pre- 
cisely by the Persidn dagger of a Persian 
assassin that his ancestor, Abd-el-Azeez- 
ebn-Sa’ood, had fallen; and who could 
tell whether the Na’ib, or, at any rate, 
one of his attendants, might not have 
a similar weapon ready for the chief of 
the orthodox? For the two Syrians 
—worse still—they must be Christians, 
possibly assassins—certainly magicians. 
The least to beapprehended from them was 
a spell, an evil eye, perhaps a poisonous 
incantation. To sum up, one and all were 
spies ; there could be no doubt of that.” 


To flee from his palace and shut 
himself up in a secluded garden be- 
longing to the chief Wahabee, and 
to surround himself there with 
guards, while he issued strict or- 
ders to prevent the approach of all 
strangers, was the first step which 
Feyzul considered it expedient fo 
take. His spies were then put 
in motion, and day by day our 
travellers received visits from per- 
sons who, by every possible means, 
direct and indirect, endeavoured to 
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draw them into admissions which 
would justify further proceedings. 
They kept their own counsel, how- 
ever, and succeeded at last in per- 
suading even Feyzul to believe that 
they. were what they represented 
themselves to be—doctors desirous 
of practising theif art, and earning 
a livelihood in the Nejed capital. 
And thus they were enabled to 
spend fifty days in the place. 

We must refer our readers to the 
work itself for the story of that so- 
journ. It is one of the most inte- 
resting and best told tales which 
we have of late years encountered. 
The narrator takes advantage of all 
that he sees and hears to digress into 
historical and legendary matters, 
which are exceedingly curious, and 
his description of Nejedean manners 
and habits of thought is masterly. 
We see the groups which he paints as 
distinctly as if we were in their bod- 
ily presence and heard them talk. 
The portraitures of old Feyzul him- 
self, in particular, and of his sons, 
Abd-Allah and Sa-ood, and of Mah- 


mood, the. prime minister, are ad- 


mirable. But. we cannot venture 
to touch these, nor to accompany 
our Doctor in his visits, profession- 
al and social, to the households of 
the lesser aristocracy. Enough is 
done when we say that the whole 
subject is handled with extraordi- 
nary skill, and that the effect is as 
enduring as it is picturesque. 

The time came at last for our 
travellers to depart, and they heard 
to their dismay that there was no 
intention in high places to let them 
go. Threats were first tried, then 
offers of house, garden, and a wife, 
for Mr. Palgrave, which, however, 
he declined. Their flight—for a 
flight it was—took place at last, 
with the help of their tried friend 
Abéo-Eysa, and they plunged into 
the desert which divides Nejed 
from Uasa, Not without suffering 
and some danger they reached 
Hof-hoof, the capital of the latter 
province, where they became the 
favoured guests of their enlight- 
ened guide, and spent some time 
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most agreeably. There Mr. PRal- 
grave found himself among a peo- 
ple far advanced in civilisation and 
the customs which are induced by 
it beyond the dwellers either in 
Hayel or Riad. Their speech is, in- 
deed, less pure, but their intellects 
are sharper, and their habits of life 
proportionately more free, without 
being more vicious, In all classes a 
settled hatred of the rigidly Wahabee 
rule in matters of religion, not Tess 
than in civil government, prevails. 


“At Hof-hoof, for the first time in 
Arabia, though not for the last, I heard 
the emphatic summing-up of anti-Mv- 
hammedan feeling, in the words ‘ Bag- 
hadna Alla wa’l Islam,’ literally, ‘ hatred 
to ‘Allah and Islam,’ equivalent to our 
‘ down with’ or ‘death to,’ coupled with 
the no less emphatic ‘T-foo’ala Musli- 
meen (in plain English, ‘d—n the Mus- 
lems’), phrases pronounced from between 
the set teeth, and accompanied with no 
less meaning gestures. . . . Meanwhile, 
lavish praise was given to the good order 
and prosperity of Bombay and Kurre- 
chee, both of which towns many of our 
hosts had visited—a praise intermingled 
with comparisons far from advantageous 
to Wahabee and Turkish rule.” 


It will not after this surprise our 
readers to hear that on a revolt, at 
no great distance of time, from the 
hated rule, Mr. Palgrave reckons; 
and that he reckons, besides, on 
its extending far beyond the limits 
of the province of which he is im- 
mediately speaking. 

“Frequently under cover of night, 
and in houses out of the way, or round 
Aboo-Eysa’s ever-blazing hearth, were 
held meetings of the old chiefs and their 
partisans. I was twice present at such 
in the character of a seemingly casual 
guest ; and in these assemblies I learned 
how widespread are the ramifications of 
the anti-Wababee cohspiracy, or rather 
confederacy. Hasa and Oman form its 
main force; Telal-ebn Rashud, and all 
who sympathise with him thro 
Shomer, are ready to co-operate in the 
work; numerous partisans exist in 
Hareek and Sedeyr; in Kaseem, three- 
fourths of the population welcome the 
project. The Bedouins participate in 
the movement with hardly any, if any, 
excep » \ 
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Our traveller’s next stage was to 
Kalief, whence he took ship, and 
touching at various ports, crossed 
the Persian Gulf to Linja. It be- 
longs, with a stretch of coast extend- 
ing as far as Djask in Beloochistan, 
to Oman, and affords our author an 
opportunity, of which he takes ad- 
vantage, to give an historical, geo- 
graphical, and social history of the en- 
tire province. We use the term pro- 
vince because Oman pays a small 
tribute to the sovereign of Nejed, 
though, in point of fact, the Sultan 
of Oman may be described as an in- 
dependent prince; and the system of 
government appears to be as liberal 
as that of the Wahabees is the re- 
verse. The city abounds with 
negroes, slaves on their first ar- 
rival, but after a time, for the most 
part, set free. By these almost all 
the rural labour of the land is 
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rformed ; and they are as inso- 
ent and sensual here as elsewhere, 
Mr. Palgrave delivers himself like 
a@ man of sense on the subject of 
England’s generous but ill-directed 
exertions to put down the slave- 
trade; and we recommend his 
statements to the grave considera- 
tion of such as now sit in the chairs 
of Wilberforce and Clarkson. 

Here, then, we take our leave of 
Mr. Palgrave, thanking him again 
for the instruction,:as well as the 
entertainment, which he has afford- 
ed us. We should wish success 
likewise to the object of his jour- 
ney, if we knew exactly what that 
was, and were satisfied of its com- 
patibility with interests which have 
the strongest claims upon us. But 
being in the dark in regard to these 
matters, we must be guarded on 
that head. ‘ 
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A poor invalid was found Jament- 
ing that Providence had given her 
no daughter to nurse her. ‘“ Per- 
haps,” said her visitor, in the hope 
to reconcile her to things as they 
were—“ perhaps if you had had a 
daughter she would have married.” 
“Qh no! she wouldn’t,” was the 
reply ; “I should have brought her 
up different.” “How is it,” in- 
quired a very superior woman, 
“that Mr. So-and-so’s children are 
all so short? I thought they had 
been carefully educated.” ‘ You 
may not be able,” writes the author 
of a prize essay on Sunday-schools 
—‘you may not be able to train up 
an apostle, but "you may prevent 
one becoming a Judas. Had Mo- 
hammed, when a child, been placed 
under the care of a faithful Sabbath- 
school teacher, who can believe he 
would ever haye been what he did 
become?” These are cases more or 
less extreme of what we mean by 
the temper of the Educator. The 
poor woman felt in herself the 


power to suppress the fost natural 
leanings and instincts; the lady be- 
lieved she knew the training which 
could add inches if not cubits to the 
stature; the author regards Sunday- 
schools under her system as a match, 
but also the only match, for all the 
powers of evil. 

We would divide teachers and 
trainers into those who bow to 
human nature, and those who feel 
themselves equal, single-handed, to 
defy it; into those who only seek _ 
to direct and guide, and those who 
profess to “form” and ‘“ mould ;” 
into those who regard certain innate 
leanings as master-tendencies not 
to be put down, and those who 
view the infant mind simply as so 
much plastic material to be wrought 
into any shape a cunning manipu- 
lator shall decide upon ; and, finally, 
into: those who would not, if they 
could, take the sole responsibility of 
their charge, and are thankful for 
external aids, and those who de- 
mand, as a first essential to their 
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system, absolute undisturbed pos- 
session. For the tutor and school- 
master, however zealous in their 
calling, submit to 4 partnership, 
and leave much in other hands, as 
thinking them better hands; but 
an Educator, with due characteristic 
reliance on himself, when he sees a 
child, longs to take it from all exist- 
ing influences —this is indeed the 
‘sine qua non. Give him the rough 
block and his own undisputed sway, 
and he will make a man of it; if 
he fails, it-is because his system has 
been tampered with; he never owns 
‘to a mistake. The Educator is often, 
we may say generally, a very clever 
man; indeed the people who make 
the gravest, most deliberate errors 
in education, are often more than 
clever, they have genius and a work 
to do in the world; but they are 
possessed by an overweening self- 
opinion. Sweeping reformers, for 


example, though it may be the re- 
formers of grave abuses, will, we 
believe, always blunder in educa- 
tion, if by ill-luck they take up the 


subject. These vehement charac- 
ters, always employed in infusing 
new truths, acquire a profound con- 
tempt for the world’s experience : 
it is no argument with them that: 
mankind have hitherto acted on the 
plan they controvert ; they are so 
accustomed, nay, necessitated by 
their position, to think themselves 
right and other people wrong, that 
the notion practically becomes part 
of them, and they sustain a shock 
and an injury when it is attempted 
to turn tables upon them. With 
them nothing is time-honoured or 
unassailable, and they are sustained 
by a faith in their power to set 
things right, which encourages them 
to attempt the most fundamental 
changes, and which renders a calm 
stu@y of human nature a pursuit 
altogether. out of their line, if not 
beneath their attention. Whether 
we grant them the title or not, 
all speculatists are reformers in 
their own eyes, and possessed, like 
them, with a remedy for every 
human error and misfortune ; and 
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this is another distinction between 
the two classes we have indicated— 
the ordinary teacher believes his of- 
fice to be one among many of equal 
importance; the Educator, as such, 
holds his system the universal 
acea, and the one subject which 
should hold the attention and influ- 
ence the actions of mankind. Thus 
Madame Roland, while yet a girl, 
professes to regard marriage solely 
as affording her an opportunity of 
—, We quote the oo 
passage for its exquisite priggis 
ness:—“I see in "aesviege, "yh 
writes to her friend, “many cares 
which seem to be only compensated 
by the pleasure of giving to soci 
useful members. The pleasure, 
think, outweighs the cares; but to 
enjoy it I must find some one who 
holds the same opinion, and who, 
moreover, possesses the ability to 
bring up his children worthily. In 
regard to a husband I must look 
out as a man would do who, know- 
ing the value of a good tutor, feels 
himself incapable of acting the part 
of one. I feel the necessity of a 
helpmate gifted with a superior 
mind, who can supply all that is 
wanting in me to educate my chil- 
dren as I tould wish.” 

It will be seen that we do not 
sympathise with the school or 
schools who thus regard education 
as their specialty. Still men ‘ought 
to be lenient to didactic yearni 
Teaching is so repugnant to’ the 
majority of men,—they are so help- 
less in their feeble spasmodic efforts 
at training and instruction — that 
they must feel respect for all who ac- 
cept a task thus uncongenial, or it 
may be hateful, to themselves as their 
calling, until they see grave cause 
for mistrust. It is no merit in most 
of us to allow a-child’s natural bent~ 
fair-play, and to let who will give a 
helping hand; to have no system, 
or to frame our system, on the con- 
venience of letting things take the 
obvious course. The Educator’s 
wilfulness is among the nobler class 
of errors; even the ‘more arrogant 
have their place in the scheme of 
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things, as counteracting from time 
to time the world’s Jaisser aller, and 
asserting theory and an ideal which 
mere common sense is so apt to 
forget and ignore in its habit of 
accepting things as they stand, 
with no other notion but of making 
the best of them. Moreover, with 
the most resolute intentions against 
germonising, thedrising, and dicta- 
tion, nobody can take pen in hand 
on the subject of education without 
at intervals joining the fraternity 
we would indicate. It is of no use 
to declare beforehand inst rules, 
and to appeal to experience as the 
sole arbiter; the writer is run away 
with against his will into declama- 
tion, assertion, pedantry, and truism. 
The contempt of others’ theories 
which sounded so practical, only in- 
troduces some pet theory of his own. 
We do not blame him; we only find 
it inseparable from the impulse to 
indulge the world with some. cher- 
ished conclusions on this subject. 
And it is a subject on which so many 
plausible things can be said, that 
not only the writer is satisfied with 
his argument and his proofs, but 
the reader is convinced too, so long 
as he confines his attention to the 
page before him, and ‘does not 
awake to his own personal experi- 
ence; and then ten to one he will 
find ,some confusion, if not some 
flat contradiction to what seems so 
self-evident on paper. Thus, if 
there is one thing more than an- 
other that writers on education are 
agreed upon, it is the necessity for 
firmness in a mother; their talk is 
enough to frighten timid feminine 
conscientiousness out of its wits; 
firmness of every shade, from severe 
firmness to mild determination in 
carrying her point, is the first requi- 
site, the one indispensable condition 
of success. We own it seems as if it 
ought to be, and we are half afraid to 
dispute it; but is it true really ? 
Is maternal weakness — showing 
itself in indulgence and infirmity 
of will—so fatal an error, so uni- 
versally fatal as we are told it is, 
till we almost feel that it ought to 
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be? From the old Lady Balcar- 
ras, with whom it was a word and 
a blow in promptest succession 
—from the mother of the Wesleys, 
who had her children in such sub- 
jection that she taught even her 
infants to cry softly when they were 
whipped, and, shutting herself up 
in the schoolroom with each child 
on the completion of its fifth year, 
compelled it to learn the alphabet’ 
perfectly in six hours; to the ten- 
der mother quoted by Miss Sewell, 
who never “spoke twice” to her 
children—the power of enforcing 
instantaneous obedience is put for- 
ward as the first duty in a mother, 
and results are adduced in confir- 
mation. The children in all these 
eases honoured their parents and 
did their training honour—or ra- 
ther those did who inherited their 
mother’s temperament, the failures 
of whom there are generally more 
than one not counting. The fact 
is, all these women were firm by 
nature; but can no women make 
good mothers who are of another 
constitution? We see in real life 
mothers constitutionally impeded 
from beirig firm after the pattern of 
any example in books. All women 
can’t have a strong will, and there- 
fore they cannot put on a firm man- 
ner, which- is absolutely necessary 
to enforce firm words ; and there- 
fore they have often to speak twice. 
Well, of course, such a mother has 
trouble that the others have not; 
but if she were to obey the books 
against her nature, might it not be 
a strained unnatural performance, 
and might not the children miss 
some lessons in learning others ? 
Parents have an art no books can 
impart, and it goes far to nullify 
all that books can teach. By it a 
look or a tone does more than a 
spoken command, and establishes 
an understanding which set phrases 
and a rule ostentatiously in opera- 
tion never do. The mother must 
not indeed yield to her nature 
merely to save herself trouble; 
she must work, and persevere. 
But if a woman is really fair, 
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impartial, and self-denying, we see 
that she may be what is called weak 
in action, infirm of purpose up toa 
point, and it does not do the chil- 
dren harm ; a system that is accord- 
ing to her nature has to all appear- 
ance answered better than if she 
had done violence to it and shown 
herself to her children in a forced 
unreal aspect. Children by an in- 
stinct know their mother’s disposi- 
tion, though they are profoundly, 
ignorant of possessing this know- 
ledge, and she must rule through 
making the best of what she is. A 
little boy having been gently re- 
proved by the mildest of mothers, 
and afterwards spoken to very 
kindly by her, exclaimed with a 
forgiving air, ‘‘ Well, you are a good 
mamma, after all.” This speech 
would make a very indifferent figure 
in a book on education; but, in 
fact, these easy terms have ended 
in_a willing obedience, a clinging 
to direction, on the son’s part such 
as we never see where the duty 
was harshly, or evan pedantically, 
enforced in childhood. All the 
infinite varieties of character, if 
actuated by conscience and a love 
of what is pure and right, have 
their influence for good. Nor can 
it be decided what in all cases is 
best; this must depend on the 
temper to be wrought upon, and 
that subtle affinity that exists be- 
tween the mother and her child. 

We are not disputing the duty 
of enforcing obedience, but we no- 
tice the general tone upon it as 
one instance: among many, in which 
all teachers on education, in their 
study of abstract principles and 
their laying down of cause and 
effect, seem alike to ignore the 
niceties, irregularities, ange compen- 
sations of nature. They say what 
in one sense is a truism—they say 
what we should expect to come true, 
but they do not paint the state of 
things that we see; and this is a 
feature in common with all Educa- 
tors who start from what ought to 
be, or what is assumed to be, and 
not from what is. They all learn 
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to prefer their own m 

fancy to the perplexing truths, “Thee 
one could hardly meet with men 
more utterly at variance in their 
views of life than Richard ,Lovel 
Edgeworth and John Wesley, ‘but, 
as educators, they were alike influ- 
enced by a faith in themselves and 
their own theories wich no 

ence could shake; they both would 
have nothing to do with the exist- 
ing state of things, and both made 
the success of their system to. de- 
pend on removal from all other in- 
fluences. John Wesley was the 
great preacher of human depravity, 
while Mr. Edgeworth and his dis- 
tinguished daughter maintain a di- 
rectly contrary opinion in these 
words :—“‘ Falsehood, caprice, dis- 
honesty, obstinacy, revenge, and all 
the train of vices which are the con- 
sequences of mistaken or neglected 
education, which are learned by bad 
example, and which are not inspired 
by nature, need scarcely be known 
to children whose minds have from 
their infancy been happily 

lated. Such children should be 
sedulously kept from contagion; 
their minds are untainted; they 
are safe in that species of ignorance 
which alone can deserve the name 
of bliss;” but Wesley is quite as 
strong as the believer in inherent 


creed, 
caught by contagion. 


even farther, and is as jealous 
of interference as though Provi- 
dence had not instituted the pa- 
rental relation. In his model 
school he forbade all association 
with other children, and would re- 
ceive no boy whose 
pledge themselves not to 
from school, no not for a 
they took him for good and 
the principle that thus alo 
his system have a fair 
while he cannot echo 
worth’s comfortable 

on the success of his p) 
to ackowledge that, a 


some boys as incorrigi 
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remained: were very ‘ uncommon- 
ly wicked,” his confidence in his 

eory remains as strong as ever. 
He could not get people to carry it 
out ag he wished, but it was still 
the “ counsel of God.” 

The whole class of believers in 
surveillance we rank among Edu- 
cators of this @rder, who act upon 
a system rather than any study of 
nature. Whatever they desire to 
protect children from, the notion 
that. they can control mind and 
conscience by their mere. presence, 
ranges them on the same side of the 

uestion. Whether it is the Roman 

atholic seminary where the pupil 
is never alone, day nor night; this 
Kingswood school, where the scho- 
lar was never for an instant free 
from the presence of a master; the 
model family, pictured in ‘ Practical 
Education,’ where even brothers 
and sisters are guarded by a per- 
st present elder to step in 
een possible disagreements ; 
or the Sunday-school already al- 
luded too, where the enthusiastic 
teacher demands the undisturbed 
possession of the children “almost 
the entire Sabbath-day,” all are 
actuated by one and the same spirit 
of rebellion against any influence 
but their own, and one general defi- 
ance of natural obvious order. 

The representatives of the oppo- 
site school are less tempted to 
write books than their opponents, 
because they are necessarily with- 
out a system, or at least any that 
can be called such in all its parts. 
We believe that Miss Sewell, in her 
last book, ‘ Principles of Education,’ 
designed the novelty of a book 
on education that should not 
theorise or put forward a system; 
but, as we have said, the pen is a ser- 
vant very apt to become master; and 
we now and then come upon asser- 
tions which savour very much of 
theory. “Thus,” she says, ‘the 
slightest taint of meanness or un- 
reality will utterly destroy children’s 
_fespect.” Now, as a fact, a great 
many excellent people who must be 
and are respected, have a slightest 
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taint of meanness about them—it is 
to be exceptionally magnanimous to 
be without it; and who is always and 
in every position, simple and abso- 
lutely real? It is when meanness 
and affectation are conspicuous feat- 
ures that they secure general dislike 
and contempt. Again, she warns 
mothers against sbeing playfellows 
of their children, which is quarrel- 
ling with a particular tempera- 
ment. This amiable frivolity does 
not do with the grand firm mo- 
ther of the social essay, but it 
does exceedingly well in many a: 
happy family circle, where, if the 
mother restrained herself from play- 
ing with her children, they would 
lose many a blissful binding asso- 
ciation. Even where she asserts 
that “it is the love of the home 
that educates; and one-sided and 
narrow-minded parents will make 
one-sided, narrow-minded children, 
let tutors and governesses do what 
they will,” we find that no sweep- 
ing assertion stands the -test of a 
wide experience. In fact it is only 
“the common mind” that in this 


way obeys the obvious training. It 
is of such the poet writes :— 


“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


Where a child’s brain is active and 
temper independent, we see very 
different. results from a one-sided 
narrow home. There are conspicu- 
ous cases where the sight of preju- 
dice from earliest youth produces a 
terrible fearlessness of unchecked - 
thought and speculation. This may 
seem carping and an unfair treatment 
of a very wise and sensible book, as 
such books go; but it is impossible 
to generalise on matters which de- 
pend in each case upon a thousand 
varying C@hditions, without hitting 
upon some counter- experience in 
the reader. Perhaps the only tem- 

r in which to vin such books pro- 

tably is one of passive docility; if 
we pause to think, or toendorse what 
we find, we come to a perpetual stop. 
Even Miss Sewell’s warning against 
girls’ chatter, safe as it may sound, 
and the statement that when they 
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gossip among themselves in their 
bedrooms they do themselves un- 
told harm, does not go unques- 
tioned. There are girls with no 
tendency to chatter. A flow of un- 
guarded nonsense—and some girls, 
surely, can be innocently nonsensi- 
cal—we often think would de them 
all the good in the world; and night 
is the time for such enlargement of 
the spirits and exuberance of tri- 
vial confidences. But general rules 
must be formed on the assumption 
of a low moral standard in those to 
be subjected to them. No doubt, 
education must have its literature, 
and persons who have thought 
about it, and practised in it, are the 
people to write; but the grounds of 
their own success can never be re- 
duced to writing. This has been 
brought about by a tact and obser- 
vation exercised on each particular 
subject, and varying in method as 
the mind and disposition varies. 
There are general rules, but the se- 
cret lies in the application, and this 
is just the thing that is incommu- 
nicable. Even where, as in the case 
of large schools, the personal super- 
vision can only be slight, this is 
still the case—it is not the rule but 
the man that influences. If John 
Wesley had managed his own 
school, it is very likely that he 
could have proved, by some very 
striking results, that children ought 
not to be allowed to play, and that 
it is wrong to let them learn as 
boys what they must unlearn as 
men; but as he left it to subordi- 
nates, the system had to stand on 
its own merits. 

The teacher and trainer, whom 
we would contrast with the theo- 
refical educator, accepts human na- 
ture as he sees it, and owns a ne- 
cessity in all the broad facts of the 
domestic and social fabric. He 
dares not enter upon any: scheme, 
however ~- plausible, which might 
possibly loosen the hold of these 
primary institutions over the indi- 
vidual mind. He sees bad parents, 
but he will not take the responsi- 
bility of alienating their children 
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from them. He sees crowded and 
filthy streets, but he would not 
venture to collect the children out 
of them into refuges and reforma- 
tories so long as there are natural 
claimants on their duty and’ obe- 
dience. He has no faith in merely 
removing them from the sight of 
evil, if by so doing he also removes 
them from the play of the natural 
affections. He acknowledges an act- 
ing power above himself, penetrat- 
ing, by subtle unperceived mies, 
where he cannot reach; and more 
influential for good than the most 
careful scheme elaborated by his 
own brain, and depending for its 
working on his own direction. He 
would apprehend some new, and, 
perhaps, enormous development of 
the evil that lurks in every heart, 
if the outlets of natural feeling 
were dammed up, and the conflicts 
and collisions of social life were 
stopped. And while believing in 
human corruption more consist- 
ently than any of his opponents, he 
sees in our complex humanity some 
correctives which they either over- 
look or disregard, or are too pre- 
possessed by the notions of direct 
influence to know how to use. 
From the first, he stands on some 
terms of equality with his pupil, 
and watches to collect from him 
indications and hints for his own 
guidance. He never dreams of 
that tremendous distance, that gulf 
of superiority which is always re- 
by the other school to separate 


quir 
trainer and scholar. He makes no 
effort to assume a character that 
shall secure him this lofty isolation, 
or convey an idea of passionless 


perfection. He knows that what 
he really is tells upon the child as 
it does upon the man—that it un- 
derstands, reconciles, makes allow- 
ances, as being of the same nature. 
He knows, too, that the habit of 
acting always with an eye to the 
impression to be produced, either 
fails of its purpose altogether, or 
only succeeds by dulling and dead- 
ening the original quickness of per- 
ception. In fact, he thinks a great 
8p 
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deal less of himself altogether than 
the exponent of new theories is led 
to do, in whom the instinct to im- 
print himself on some yielding ma 
terial, to knead ductile minds, ne- 
cessarily induces the habit of dwell- 
ing mainly upon his own work, be- 
cause on him everything depends ; it 
being all a question of care and pains, 
and enough of his own way. The 
born Educator, it may be observed, 
is slow to admit positive incapacity 
in gpupil,—he has that faith in him- 
self and his plans that he expects 
to succeed where others fail— his 
self-reliance obscures his discern- 
ment. We have known excellent 
persons possessed of this educa- 
tional ardour blind to unmis- 
takable deficiency, and accusing 
the poor dullard of all sorts of de- 
liberate sins, and his parents of 
culpable neglect, when he was but 
what nature made him, and all the 
tokens of a weak brain strong up- 
onhim. This resolute want of per- 
ception is sometimes rewarded; a 
vein is hit upon which takes us by 
surprise; but generally it brings mu- 
tual irritation, and adds obstinacy 
to dulness; and where this turn for 
subjugating helpless stupidity is 
found, joined to a coarse, obtuse, 
or vicious nature, terrible conse- 
quences have come from it. The 
practical man knows incapacity 
when he sees it, and is apt to err 
the other way; for though some 
successful schoolmasters like, be- 
fore their scholars, to attribute all 
success to pains, the pretence is too 
patent to take anybody in. 

The difference between the two 
opposing habits of mind lies, per- 
haps, in their range of view. The 
one sees only the object he has to 
carry, the other the whole com- 
plex circumstances, the scenery of 
the situation; and in the very large- 
ness and truth of his survey is apt 
to undervalue his own individual 
power to change, to counteract, 
or to infuse opposing principles. 
The extremes of both are evil—the 
one ending in neglect, the other in 
damaging the texture of the mind. 
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Pains always have some effect; but 
experience leads to the conclusion 
that the injury is more hopeless 
where the mind is disorganised by 
mischievous meddling, than where 
weeds and flowers have been left 
to grow together and fight it out. 
For one thing the consequences of 
neglect are not so bitterly resented 
by the victims of them as by those of 
obstinate theorising. Neglect does 
not rankle in the mind like ‘the 
feelings of having been experimented 
upon, and our birthright alienated 
of set purpose. The one comes 
more under the class of accidents 
and providential dispensations. 
Sons or daughters think little of the 
father having never supplied their 
childhood with amusing books, if it 
was just because he never thought of 
it; but if the boy was not permit- 
ted to read ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ be- 
cause it would foster a love of ad- 
venture, or the girl a fairy tale be- 
cause it would confuse her notions 
of truth, the privation becomes a 
grievance. If, again, from mere 
carelessness and indifference, the 
son misses a good classical educa- 
tion, and his sister is not taught 
music, it is a misfortune said as 
little about as possible; but if the 
father has had views which have 
set him against the general customs 
of educated people, it seems to jus- 
tify in children a tone of disrespect ; 
they allow themselves in a free- 
spoken satire on their bringing-up. 
They feel that their youth has been 
played with, and whatever misfit 
they find or fancy in themselves 
for the place they have to fill, is all 
unscrupulously laid to the crotchet 
of which they have been the subject. 
Deficiencies in one case are an un- 
foreseen, unplanned consequence ; 
in the other, a deliberate infliction. 
However highly the Educator ranks 
his calling, his pupil always strongly 
objects to being regarded solely as a 
pupil. He is not only his father’s 
son, but an Englishman and a citi- 
zen, and ,perfectly alive to the 
rights he was born to. In fact, 
there is not a creature more naked 
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and loose from kindly influences 
than the victim of a crotchet, who 
has been inoculated and has not 
taken it kindly. Most children 
happily have something in them 
that resists the unnatural teaching; 
few are exposed to it without coun- 
teracting and often nullifying influ- 
ences; but not the less is the father 
unjust who says of a thing not moral- 
ly wrong or sociably unsuitable, My 
son shall never do this or that; or 
the preceptor who trains his pupils in 
a studied opposition to the manners 
and constitution of his country, as 
one does who, in a monarchy, brings 
a boy up a republican, or, in a coun- 
try of ranks and degrees, indoctri- 
nates him with contempt and hatred 
of social distinctions, like Mr. Bar- 
low in ‘Sandford and Merton.’ It 
is Montesquieu who says: “ Que les 
lois de Veducation doivent étre rela- 
tives aux principes du gouvernement.” 
Perhaps, however, some victims are 
necessary to progress; we only say 
that they are victims, and are very 
apt to feel themselves so. 

One thing must be granted: the 
reformer or theorist, as such, always 
starts under a great advantage. He 
can easily make good his case for 
some change. The world’s educa- 
tional views are always in conspic- 
uous disgrace on some point or 
another, so that the conscience of 
good sort of people may be startled 
at the first word. Thus, the other 
day, the ‘Times’ correspondent, 
“S$. G. O.” wrote an alarmist let- 
ter on the subject of nursemaids, 
and told people they were not care- 
ful enough in the choice of attend- 
ants for their children, and that, 
for the want of this care, these chil- 
dren’s minds become stored with a 
mass of evil, unintelligible to them’ 
at the time, but which develops into 
something intelligible as the mind 
grows. A person is always right, in 
a certain sense, who tells us to take 
more care than we do in a matter 
of importance ; though whether, by 
giving higher wages than our neigh- 
bours, which is his first remedy, we 
can mend this, is another question: 
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probity and purity are not to be 
bought in more senses than one. 
Nor did we find ourselves quarrel- 
ling with his speculations on the 
way in which the knowledge of 
evil will lie dormant in the mind, 
and crop up upon occasion; but 
what we did dispute was the tone, 
if not the direct argument, that all 
evil must needs be traced to some 
cause external to the sinner, and, in 
the search, putting the parents upon 
a scent which may lead to injustice. 
Of course a servant can corrupt a 
child’s mind—she can even unin- 
tentionally infuse some coarseness ; 
but we believe the influence of ser- 
vants is overrated in certain schools 
of opinion, just because it is least 
accessible to their system. Unless 
children are so far separated from 
their parents as to fail to take in 
the parental idea, the influence of 
servants cannot be brought into 
comparison with that of father and 
mother. Indeed, no other influence 
whatever can be put within many 
degrees of it in its power over the 
very springs of thought. Their 
actions, their chance-sayings, their 
looks and ways, their modes of liv- 
ing and viewing things, their actu- 
ating principles, are understood and 
seen into, and accepted, as a rule, in 
a different sense altogether from the 
words, ways, and actions of their de- 
pendants and even associates; there 
is no knowing at what stage, how 
inconceivably early the baby knows 
the difference between nurse and 
mother, servant and master, and 
understands its own relation to 
both. Naturalists have asserted 
that. the song of birds does not 
come by nature—they are gifted 
with certain organs, but the note 
depends on teaching. If it were 
possible for a fledgeling linnet to 
hear the skylark’s song first, that 
song would be its own, as some 
experiments have ascertained ; but, 
as a fact, the parents are always 
beforehand with any strange teach- 
er. The callow thing is scarcely 
out of the egg before the father’s 
strain fills its ears; while it is still 
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blind its hearing is acute, and its 
note confirmed for life. The rulers 
of the nest are as the heads of the 
family, who represent not only 
power and goodness, but what 
is what, and the “right thing.” 
From the time the child has an 
idea at all, it perceives the autho- 
rity of the nursemaid is but dele- 
gated, and can detect the modes in 
which her ways and principles differ 
from those of its mother. It is im- 
possible to prove how early these 
speculations may set in: we are 
persuaded that very early indeed, 
if the mother is true and the nurse 
deceitful, the deceit comes before 
the infant as error; while, if the 
virtue lies the other way, a right 
judgment is arrived at much more 
slowly. The mother’s deceit, then, 
is something in the nature of things ; 
and this impression it probably 
takes painful thought to obliterate, 
if indeed it is ever got rid of in early 
childhood. A bad servant in the 
nursery is a great evil, but her ill ex- 
ample has not a tithe of the poison 
in it that the bad example of parents 
has. It does not assimilate in the 
same way; for all very young chil- 
dren, if no gross ill-usage or misman- 
agement disturbs the natural bias, 
as a matter of course, conclude their 
parents’ line of action the natural 
and right one. Another fact con- 
nected with earliest childhood, is 
its sense of rank. There is that in 
humanity, even in its infancy, which 
has an eye to worldly importance, 
and relishes position. The baby 
respects its mother more for the 
deference of its nurse’s manner. 
There is an ineffable stateliness in 
some babies seated in the throne of 
their nurse’s arms which seems to 
tell a tale. The little creature al- 
ready knows it is somebody and 
the child of somebody. 

Therefore, if a mother has exer- 
cised all reasonable care, and left 
no ordinary precaution neglected, 
she had best not allow mistrust of 
others to haunt her; the child 
would not be the better for being 
never allowed out of her own sight. 
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Her influence does not go out with 
her bodily presence, and the pro- 
posed remedy of relaxing drawine- 
room restraints involves not only 
an important change in present 
social intercourse, but a future re- 
volution in manners and the art of 
conversation which few people, if 
they could realise it, would be dis- 
posed to carry through. Besides, 
the practice of keeping children 
under the parents’ surveillance be- 
cause it is bad and dangerous for 
them to be elsewhere, must induce 
a peculiar style of manner and talk ; 
and childhood is so constituted that, 
a child living only with its parents, 
and hearing those parents talk stilted 
wisdom for its benefit all day long, 
—if they were to betray, not by 
word, but by look or sign only, 
some inferior, low, worldly view or 
motive, this spontaneous expression 
would be more actively influential 
upon it than hours of deliberate 
didactic utterances. As it enlarges 
the child’s mind to know more than 
one language, so we believe that in- 
tercourse with two classes is one 
great intellectual’ advantage of the 
rich over the poor. Minds of 
widest development and _ largest 
sympathies are always ready to own 
their obligations to those beneath 
them in social rank. They feel how 
much in themselves that they would 
not willingly lose came to them by 
both chance and habitual associa- 
tion with what are called inferiors. 
The greater freedom and indepen- 
dence of thought which this inter- 
course sanctions, is a gain if it does 
not degenerate into insolence or 
other licence ; and the perfect lib- 
erty with which ideas are weighed 
and tested as they are received is 
Strengthening ; while it is a ques- 
tion whether some familiarity with 
a lower class in early life is not 
absolutely necessary for univer- 
sal interest and sympathy. We 
doubt if any author, however great 
his genius, has ever entered into 
the feelings of the humble classes, 
or pictured them fairly, who has not 
been in childhood on very cordial 
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intimate terms with his nurse, and 
probably others of her own order. 
But this kind of easy intercourse 
is precisely that most jealously re- 
garded by the trainers of youth 
whom we are now considering. No 
doubt it began in a reaction from 
great abuses. Such writers as Ma- 
dame de Genlis are full of the mis- 
deeds and blunders of nurses and 
Jilles de chambre ; and servile house- 
holds, no doubt, among other evil 
influences, assisted in cockering the 
men of the ancient regime into the 
horrible selfishness that makes them 
a by-word: but the love of rules as 
such, and the impossibility of getting 
servants to attend to them in all 
their rigidity, brings about this jeal- 
ousy in the natural order of things. 
Perhaps the opposing schools do 
not differ so much in each having 
a system as in the importance of 
rigidly adhering to it. The people 
we mean make everything depend 


on a plan being carried out to the 
letter. The others respect rule but do 
not worship it, and are not afraid of 
occasional lapses and breaks. 


They 
have faith in indirect influences 
which the sticklers for system seem 
to regard as powerful only for evil. 
All that is good and wise must be 
conveyed to the mind by direct 
processes and an elaborate rule of 
restrictions. It is a theory of infin- 
ite refinements, as it must be where 
there is an inborn tendency to go 
wrong, which it is supposed can be 
checked by stopping up every pos- 
sible loophole of expression. The 
Educator of this school, confident 
in himself, goes on the principle 
that every error is somebody's 
fault besides the perpetrator — 
that it might have been prevented 
—and that he alone is vigilant 
enough for such incessant watch- 
fulness. He therefore gladly takes 
upon himself the responsibility of 
being the only inculcator through 
whom alone shall every impression, 
every opinion, every principle be 
received. Perhaps there is no 
more remarkable instance of this 
confidence than in ‘that book on 
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‘Practical Education’ from which 
we have already quoted, the joint 
work of Miss Edgeworth and her 
father, which excited great atten- 
tion at the time of its publication. 
Nowhere shall we find more im- 
plicit belief in a system, with more 
contempt for the general practice 
of mankind. It is really a clever 
book, with much acute observation 
—one that on this account could 
never have been written by a pers 
son trained under the enervating 
discipline it enforces; and its view 
can never be disproved, because 
success is made to depend on a 
rigid punctiliousness and obedience 
beyon human power to practise; 
for this system, put forward for 
general adoption, demands of pa- 
rents such vigilance of personal 
supervision as simply disables them 
for all the other duties of life. This 
is plain enough when it is under- 
stood that the child is never to 
speak to a servant from its birth; 
that it must never walk with one; 
that it must have no nursery and 
no schoolroom, no holidays, no 
disagreeable lessons, no  punish- 
ments; that it*must have no com- 
panions out of its own family ; never 
come into a moment’s collision with 
brothers or sisters, and therefore 
must never be with them un- 
watched; that it must never read a 
book that has not been examined 
sentence by sentence; that it must 
never be coerced, but reasoned with 
all day long; that it must be en- 
couraged to ask questions on all 
subjects, and no question must re- 
main unanswered ; that it must not 
be allowed to acquire knowledge 
intuitively, or by its own _ infer- 
ences, for fear of some error in- 
sinuating itself; that it must never 
be allowed to pass a word in read- 
ing that it does not understand; 
that it must never hear nonsense, or 
even wit, without its being analys- 
ed; that it must never be alone with 
a stranger for fear of receiving in- 
correct impressions; that its ear 
must never be exposed to solecisms 
in grammar or vulgarisms of pro- 
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nunciation. If you can secure 
your child from one and all of these 
dangers, you will have made your 
son all that a man shonld be; if, in 
spite of such care as you have been 
able to bestow, some false reasoning 
or unphilosophical desires manifest 
themselves, the answer is ready: 
evil has found some cranny to creep 
through—a servant has spoken, a 
friend has flattered, a page in some 
tolerated book has not been cut 
out. Everything turns on the maxim, 
‘We cannot be too particular.” <A 
mother is highly commended, and 
her success in education vouched 
for, who carried these precautions to 
such extreme length that, though 
warmly approving Mrs. Barbauld, and 
regarding her books for children as a 
new era, a veritable reformation, she 
did not trust her simplest sentences 
into her children’s hands without 
castigation and amendments. The 
sentence, ‘‘Charles shall have a 
pretty new lesson,” is solemnly cen- 
sured as weakly giving in toa child’s 
love of novelty; while Charles’s 
statement, “‘I want my dinner,” is 
fraught with peril. ‘Does Charles 
take for granted that what he eats 
is his own, that he must have his 
dinner.” ‘These and similar ex- 
pressions are words of course, but 
young children should not be al- 
lowed to use them.” Again, it is 
taken amiss that Charles is told 
that “the sun is gone to bed.” 
We are told that “‘ when the sun is 
out of sight would be more correct, 
though perhaps not so pleasing.” 
Such passages as, “Little boys 
don’t eat butter,” “Nobody wears 
a hat in the house,” are thought 
positively dangerous; the one, be- 
cause affirmative sentences should 


always express real facts; and the 
other because it initiates the child 
into the false language of fashion 


and prejudice. While the flippant 
answer to Charles’s demand for 
wine, ‘Wine for little boys? I 
never heard of such a thing!” elicits 
the grave significant remonstrance : 
“Tf Charles were to be ill, and it 
should be necessary to give him 
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wine, or were he to see another 
child drink it, he would lose con- 
fidence in what was said to him. 
We should be careful of our words 
if we expect our pupils to have 
confidence in us; and if they have 
not, we need not attempt to educate 
them.” It is nothing to this argu- 
ment that a child with all its facul? 
ties in proper play, could not pos- 
sibly be misled by this mode of 
speech, and that its sharpness is 
stimulated by lively address; for 
wit and readiness are here avowedly 
discountenanced as inconvenient to 
Educators, as they are apt to be in 
other systems. The child must 
take in what is said to it, and 
neither more nor less. There are 
such children in the world who 
remain children all their lives, and 
never take anything into account 
but the words they hear, accepted 
in their grammatical meaning; but 
they are not in real life regarded as 
a triumph of the teacher's art. One 
danger of all this to the parents is, 
lest, in attending with such lynx- 
eyed watchfulness to the mint and 
cummin of mere forms of expres- 
sion, the weighter matters in con- 
duct and manners should be lost 
sight of They may allow them- 
selves a hundred inferior modes 
of thought and habits of looking at 
things, as they suppose, unperceived 
by the child for whom they display 
them, while they are dressing their 
sentences in Quakerish plainness, 
cutting and snipping every book that 
contains a phrase that may be mis- 
understood, and puzzling themselves 
with the difficult art much pur- 
sued by some Educators of making 
easy things easier; and all the 
while it may be those things 
which they suppose hidden fathoms 
out of sight, which are carrying 
all before them in forming their 
child’s mind. The taint on our 
hidden springs of action, pride or 
vanity or meanness or ambition or 
contempt, may well tell with excep- 
tional force when the line assumes 
perfection, and disdains all aid from 
without. What does show in such 
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education is most often not designed 
but undesigned resemblances. The 
observer sees likenesses where -the 
parent, in disappointment, recog- 
nises nothing but marked and _in- 
scrutable differences between him- 
self and the son of so much effort. 
The child has caught something, 
habit, turn of thought, trick, pecu- 
liarity, by which we know him to 
be all over his father’s son, and yet 
that father sits and wonders at such 
a result of all his pains. 

Such revelations as these may ex- 
plain how it is that so many clever 
people have children the reverse of 
clever, or that make a failure of 
life. Hereditary powers can scarce- 
ly be utterly quenched, but a good 
deal may be done to neutralise 
them by early interference with 
their natural development. Clever 
people acquire self-reliance, which, 
if their tempers incline that way, 
easily degenerates into contempt of 
others’ opinions. At any rate, if a 
fool has whims about education, all 
concerned set themselves to oppose 
and counteract them; but a man of 
genius is permitted to work out his 
experiments. People stand by to 
see what will come of it. If he 
decides on neglect, and lets his child 
follow his own will, choose his own 
company, and learn or not as he 
pleases, his admirers stand by ex- 
pectant of a child of nature who 
shall shame all their pains. If he 
tries more recondite departures from 
the {practice of his neighbours, it is 
still the same—he carries his way 
without resistance from without. 
Whether body, mind, soul of his 
offspring are crammed or starved; 
fed up with wine and beefsteaks or 
famished on potatoes ; tricked out 
in fantastic finery or let go bare- 
foot; shut up from all companion- 
ship or forced into premature man- 
hood and acquaintance with evil; 
urged to precocity or kept in dull 
ignorance ; drenched in namby- 
pamby sentiment or stiffened into 
pride and _ indifference ; denied 
books or made critics before they 
can spell;—the experimentalists 
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carry out what comes into their 
heads more effectually than other 
men, and their obstinacy in mistake 
or error bears a larger, more fatal 
crop of its legitimate fruit. 

There always have been Educators 
of the class we have dwelt upon, 
and they have always been opposed 
by another school, who modify ne- 
cessary rules by regard to individual 
character. One of Dante’s heaven- 
ly voices attributes to them much 
of the evil of the world— 


“E se il do laggiu p mente 


Al fondamento che natura pone 
Seguendo lui, avria buona gente. 
Ma voi torcete alla religione 
Tal che fu nato a cingersi la spada 
E fate re di tal ch’e da sermone : 
Onde la traccia vostra e fuor di strada.”” 





Once—happily those days are past 
— flogging was the favourite sys- 
tem of lovers of system. Thus we 
read in Southey of a good man, 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, reported 
by Erasmus as delighting in chil- 
dren in a Christian spirit, who yet 
thought no discipline could be too 
severe, so that whenever he dined 
at the school, ‘one or two -boys 
were served up to be flogged at 
dessert” for his delectation. Eras- 
mus on one of these festal occa- 
sions was witness of the flogging 
of a gentle boy of ten, who al- 
most fainted under the scourge— 
“not that he deserved this,” whis- 
pered the Dean in Erasmus’s ear, 
“ but it is fit to humble him.” Now 
we have left all this, and every boy 
must play whether he will or no. 
Pope prophesied of these days, 
though, under the old prejudice, he 
believed in the rod as the only 
teacher,— 


** Proceed, great days! till learning fly the 
shore 
Till birch shall blush with noble blood no 


more 
Till Thames see Eton’s sons for ever play, 
Till Westminster’s whole year be holiday.” 


On the same side with these 
positive schemers we must reckon 
those negative educators whose only 
system is that of universal warning 
against every educational practice 
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that obtains amongst us—whose line 
is simple denunciation and abuse, 
without proposing anything, or at 
least proposing anything practi- 
cable. A touch of this system is 
common enough, but no education 
can be worse than that formed upon 
the plan of avoiding everybody 
else’s practice as the sole principle 
of action. On paper, however, 
where it is most commonly to be 
met with in full force, we regard it 
with greater toleration. People are 
not taken quite at their word when 
in the full ecstasy of vituperation. 
We unconsciously assume in the 
writer a dependence on our good 
sense to interpret his ravings into 
something rational. We are to take 
whatever is inconsistent with rea- 
son as rhetoric—the sweeping swing 
of the arm to make the hammer’s 
blow tell home. This dependence 
on his readers must be strong indeed 
in Mr. Ruskin, the head-master of 
this school. No sort of misunder- 
standing would suit him so ill as 
to be supposed really to mean 
what he says. Through a cross- 
fire of wild assertion and wanton 
injustice, we are to detect an inner 
light of fairness and truth. To 
take him piecemeal, and to ask 
what this or that means, and how 
this and that are reconcilable, is 
cold-blooded baseness, which we 
could .not expect him to find 
adequate words to express. In fact, 
we also feel such a course quite 
out of place in treating his latest 
educational work, ‘Sesame and 
Lilies.’ That clever farrago of un- 
mitigated abuse to the one sex, and 
of sugared abuse and railing flat- 
tery, of ill usage and petting, to 
the other—of extravagant charges 
and impossible remedies — was 
never meant to be picked to pieces. 
There are eloquent and stirring 
parts, but we must not try to 
harmoniseg one passage with another. 
He is not answerable for induc- 
tions, and to go half way with him, 
to act up to some of his precepts, is 
to be more undiscerning and des- 
picable than to throw them over 
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altogether. Thus, when he lays it 
down as a law that our first duty 
in .a girl’s education — which no 
thoughtful person will care to dis- 
pute—is to perfect her physical 
beauty and to increase its power, on 
the ground that nature made her a 
queen and regal should be her bear- 
ing, the advocates for cultivating ex- 
ternals—all that is meant by grace 
and manner—think they have Mr. 
Ruskin on their side, till suddenly 
he turns round upon them for think- 
ing so much of these trifles. ‘“‘ You 
know,” he cries, “‘ that there is hard- 
ly a girls’ school in this Christian 
kingdom, where the _ children’s 
courage or sincerity would be 
thought of half so much import- 
ance as their way of coming in ata 
door ;” going on to insist that the 
whole system of society is “one 
rotten plague of cowardice and im- 
posture.” Again, while all his vague 
suggegtions go upon that line of 
large expense we have attributed 
to educational theorists—as, for ex- 
ample, we must give our girls “noble 
teachers” in place of the modern 
governess—he scolds his hearers 
for an imaginary but too probable 
choice. ‘Suppose,” it is asked of 
the ladies present, ‘you had at the 
back of your houses a garden large 
enough for your children to play in, 
with just as much lawn as would 
give them room to run in—no more, 
—and that you could not change 
your abode ;” and suppose, he goes 
on, that by suffering a coal-shaft 
and its concomitant heaps of coke 
to defile the garden, you could 
quadruple your income, “ you would 
be wrong if you did, though it gave 
you income sixtyfold. instead of 
fourfold ;” yet this, he assures the 
ladies, they are doing all over Eng- 
land, which is but just big enough 
for all the children to play in if all 
were allowed to play as they ought. 
How far such talk will really incul- 
cate a love of nature, it is not easy 
to decide; but at least it is by cross’ 
methods and by large demands on 
the judgment of his hearers. How- 
ever, our object is not a critique on 
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Mr. Ruskin’s style. In one point 
we agree with him, that unbending 
system, so far as it succeeds at all, 
succeeds with boys. “‘ Youmay chisel 
a boy,” he says, “into shape, as you 
would a rock, or hammer him into 
it if he be of a better kind, as you 
would a piece of bronze; but you 
cannot hammer a girl into any- 
thing.’ Women and girls never 
thrive under wholesale treatment: 
boys bear it better, and every plan 
of education involving large num- 
bers must be carried on in this way, 
though it may be indefinitely tem- 
pered and modified by individual 
study of character in the master, 
and freedom of .opinion and bear- 
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ing. towards each other amongst 
the™boys themselves. This, how- 
ever does not decide the tutor’s 
own perception of his office, which, 
whatever the external system, will 
greatly influence results. Does he 
modestly call himself a teacher, 
or does he adopt the ambitious 
tone of a former and maker? The 
two views were once defined in afew 
words, by Professor Wilson, as, after’ 
listening with a growing impatience 
to a lecture on Education by Dr. 
Whately, he took a friend’s arm 
as he hurried away, and muttered 
in his ear, “J always thought God 
Almighty made man, but he says it 
was the schoolmaster!” 
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THE POLITICAL QUARANTINE. 


In one of Alfred de Vigny’s 
clever sketches of the Reign of 
Terror, he gives a picture of the 
interior of the Bastile, and shows 
us the little children representing 
in their plays the terrible incidents 
that characterise the era. Here 
was one being tried for his life, 
here another being led to the guil- 
lotine, as though the passion of 
that thirst for blood had actually 
insinuated itself into the veins of 
infancy, and corruption begun from 
the very cradle. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more true than that the 
presence of some great national 
calamity will so tinge men’s 
thoughts with its colours, that all 
their daily actions and sayings will 
partake of the features of the disas- 
ter. A great flood or a great fire 
will leave after them innumerable 
traces in the expressions of a peo- 
ple, long after the ravages have 
ceased. 

I was reminded of this tendency 
t’other day by an article I read in 
the ‘Times.’ It was a very able 


and well-reasoned paper on the 
respective merits of the various 
claimants for high office, and espe- 
cially for the Premiership. The 
writer told us that Lord Russell 
was old, Lord Granville polite, 
Lord Olarendon diplomatic, and 
Mr. Gladstone fully qualified for 
the highest pust in the realm. 

He showed us, at what I confess 
to have felt an unnecessary length, 
that because we had lately been 
ruled by a very able man in spite 
of his years, great age alone could 
not be esteemed a qualification for 
office, still less could the memory of 
that long catalogue of indiscretions 
which attached to Lord Russell, 
and made him more terrible as a 
colleague than as an opponent. 

It was, however, when canvass- 
ing the claims of Mr. Gladstone that 
the writer evinced that sympathy 
with the passing events of our 
time,to which I have briefly made 
some allusion already. We live in 
an age of epidemics: with cholera, 
yellow fever, and the cattle plague 
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besieging us, we are straining 
every nerve to guard oursélves 
against contagion, and by all the 
measures of a rigid Quarantine to 
keep out the dreaded pestilence. 
No wonder, then, if the author of 
this article—whose eye could never 
glance down a column without en- 
countering ice-bags, chlorine gas, 
and Mr. Gamgee—should have felt 
himself warped by the prevailing 
tendencies of the time, and led to 
adopt not merely the expressions 
but the practices so incessantly 
presented to his notice. 

His line of argument is this— 
Here is a great orator, a great finan- 
cier, and a great rhetorician, with 
abilities to command ‘the respect 
of Parliament, and an integrity 
above reproach. He is all that we 
want to lead an Administration, 
except in some trifliug defects of 
coldness of manner and distance, 
which serve to repel followers, and 
what is more serious still, a bold- 
ness in innovation that, if allied 
with dangerous partisans, might 
lead us all much farther than we 
wished or ever intended. 

The coldness might be cured. It 
is by no means impossible, indeed 
we have seen instances of it, that 
the possession of power will render 
@ man genial, gentle, and accessible, 
who, in a subordinate station, was 
restless, dissatisfied, and even un- 
courteous. Itis the warmth, not the 
coldness, the writer says, we have 
to dread; and what he advises in 
consequence -is, that he should be 
“ Quarantined ;” that is, that during 
the entire of the coming session he 
should be under the surveillance of 
a Political Board of Health, care- 
fully watched and noted, all his 
symptoms recorded, his tongue 
especially looked to, and every 
precaution taken, that if, by any 
mischance, he should have been 
infected, he should be immediately 
got rid of, and all danger from him 
arrested. . 

That he already exhibited pre- 
monitory signs of the malady called 
Extensive Reform, the last session 


clearly proved, notwithstanding the 
great pains he took to show himself 
in public, and declare he was in 
the enjoyment of his usual health, 
and the writer very pertinently calls 
attention to this fact, and says, We 
are no mere alarmists. When we 
had a mere threatening of the dis- 
ease here last summer, the man was 
far from well; his friends were 
really alarmed about him, and 
though he threw off the attack by 
certain alteratives, it was easy to 
see the tendency of his system, and 
that if we were to have an epidemic 
amongst us, there was not one who 
would be more exposed to the risk 
of contagion than this gentleman. 
All the physicians who saw him 
agreed that his state was precari- 
ous. They were unanimous in de- 
claring that the air of Manchester 
would be fatal to him. It is but 
fair to say, that he listened to these 
wise counsels. He even avoided 
men who had once had the com- 
plaint, and in this way, to a great: 
extent, reassured his friends, and 
relieved their anxieties. Now, 
however, says the leading article, 
we are threatened with a formal 
attack of the disease. Is it not 
better that, before we trust him 
with our case, we see if he be in 
health to guide us? The wisest 
men we have say the malady 
is coming, and that it will need 
our best efforts to render it com- 
paratively innocuous. It is so easi- 
ly conveyed in cotton, that there 
is every reason to believe we may 
have caught this last contagion 
from America. At all events, it be- 
hoves us to see that the persons we 
trust to treat us, should not be the 
first victims of the disease. Quar- 
antine Mr. Gladstone then. If he 
survive the session without cramps, 
we may pronounce him safe, give 
him a clean bill of health, and set 
him at liberty. 

Now, to my own thinking, the 
most formidable feature of all this 
is, that it is from these men, so 
palpably liable to the disease, we 
are forced to take our doctors. 
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Why, in the name of common 
sense, would you select as your 
physician the man whom of all 
others you would expect to be 
struck down by the epidemic the 
moment it has broken out? Why 
“look up” your doctor, in a time 
of yellow fever, from the ranks of 
the men with a liver complaint? 
or why anticipate the time of your 
possible illness, by putting your 
physician through a course of tonics 
that he may be well enough to treat 
you? and why subject a man to the 
restraint of a Quarantine whom you 
want to act with vigour, freedom, 
and independence? Men have pass- 
ed through their Quarantine and 
sickened the day after. Who is 
to say this may not happen with 
Mr. Gladstone? But there is an- 
other alternative, and it is a for- 
midable one. Suppose that he 
should say — he is a very crot- 
chety man, and quite capable of it 
—‘ This, which you call disease, is 
rude health. This blueness and 
these cramps, and all the rest of it, 
are all signs of vigour. I refuse to 
be Quarantined for what is a nor- 
mal condition, and I insist on 
being at large.” Here is a con- 
tingency well worth considering; 
for he may say, “‘ Bright has it, and 
Forster has it, and Stuart Mill, and 
heaven knows how many more. 
I’m not one shade bluer than half 
Manchester and all Stockport.” 

The majority, indeed nearly all 
the Board of Health, sit up-stairs 
in another House, and there will 
be no one to control him. Think, 
then, what must happen if he rushes 
madly out and infects thousands. 

Your theory is, that before he is 
out of Quarantine you will know 
whether he ought to have a clean 
bill of health. I deny it in toto. 
He is not one to follow the peace- 
ful precept of his chief—“ Rest and 
be thankful.” If you want his 
gratitude, it will be for action, not 
rest; and whether he be at large or 
in durance, my opinion is he will 
be dangerous. 

And oh, dear me! what a spec- 
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tacle do we present to the world, if 
the whole question of our future 
government resolves itself into the 
narrow choice of one of three men. 
Is there not in the length and 
breadth of the land one to be found 
who knows how to take a penny off 
the income-tax, that being the last 
test of all statesmanship? Is there 
no one who will be able to dispose’ 
of the surplus revenue by a little 
generosity to the tea-drinker? I 
ask pardon for the homely phrase— 
I mean the “consumer.” 

And lastly, is it not, to say the 
least, a strange imbroglio to declare 
that a measure of reform is loudly 
called for by the country, and yet 
we are all straining our nerves to 
see how the man most capable to 
promote it shall be silenced and 
muzzled? Why these precautions, 
why these apprehensions, if you 
mean that this man’s policy should 
be adopted ? 

And what shall we say of him- 
self?—has he been shamming all 
this time under the late Premier’s 
rule? or has he been fighting with 
his symptoms, and endeavouring 
to subdue them? I hope we shall 
learn this some day. Ido trust we 
shall hear the history of his case, 
and an account of the treatment. 

At all events, there is something 
good in the Quarantine notion. Id 
like to see Darby Griffiths and Locke 
King, and a few more I could name, 
with the yellow flag over them: 
not that I feel any strong conviction 
that, if it should depend on their 
improved condition, they would 
soon be likely to be at liberty. 

Lastly, if we dread reform like a 
pestilence, if we take against it the 
precautions we are driven to adopt 
against a fearful epidemic, if we 
Quarantine all those whom we sus- 
pect may have had intercourse with 
the infected, and if every measure 
we take be to exclude the disease, 
or, if that be impossible, to moderate 
its ravages—if all these, I say, why 
declare it to be a purifier? why call 
it a necessity? why publish to the 
world, that without it the air we 
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breathe, and the water we drink, 
will become pernicious and deadly ? 
and, above all, why say, as some 
have said, that if we do not remove 
our restrictions and take off our 
Quarantine, the people will take the 
health laws into their own hands 
and admit the disease freely ? 

If it be pretended that reform be 
like vaccination—a less disease to 
cure a greater—I can accept this 
reasoning ; and who knows but some 
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parliamentary Jenner may tell us 
this in the coming session ? 
Meanwhile let us take the full 
benefit of the analogy presented to 
us—let us whitewash and purify— 
let us live generously, but carefully; 
and if we discover any small pre- 
monitory signs of ill health, such 
as a tampering with a six-pound 
franchise, or a rule-of-three suffrage, 
Jet us think of Gladstone in his 
Quarantine, and be warned. 


THE PICTURESQUE IN MORALS. 


One of our periodicals lately con- 
tained a paper, inquiring, with some 
skill, into the sources of what we 
cali the picturesque, and asking 
how it comes to pass that the ruin- 
ed wall, the broken gable, the 
lichen-clad stone afford us a plea- 
. gure that a trim enclosure, a finish- 
ed building, and a well-scrubbed 
pavement fail to afford. Though 
the writer in question put some 
very searching and pertinent ques- 
tions, though he exhibited in strong 
contrast the two sides of his thesis, 
Iam not very sure that he did not 
leave us in the end to the same 
doubts and difficulties which beset 
us when we set out. 

The search after truth is, how- 
ever, a sort of vetturino journey, 
in which, if you make little pro- 
gress towards your destination, you 
are always gaining some small expe- 
rience or other on the way. There 
is' no fable so applicable to our 
daily lives as that of the husband- 
man who bequeathed the treasure 
to his three sons, who arrived at 
their riches by a search after a very 
different El Dorado. This is the 
story of every one of us. For one 
man who goes straight to his object, 
and finds that object worth all his 
devotion, there are thousands who 
turn off into some by-path of for- 
tune, well satisfied with what they 
have found there, and right con- 
tented to leave that great journey 
they once dreamed of, to some later 
day; and thus we no more realise 


to ourselves the greatness we ima- 
gined in our school-days than we 
marry our first loves, or do any one 
of the scores of things we once held 
to be the only tie that bound us to 
existence. 

The author of the paper on the 
picturesque has not, I own, reveal- 
ed to me the secret of that occult 
attachment that binds us to the 
crumbling arch, the shattered pillar, 
the lightning-struck trunk. We 
know, with our great humorist, that 
the Rector’s horse is beautiful, and 
the Curate’s picturesque; but we 
cannot tell why; nor can we explain 
why what to the eye of posses- 
sion seems mean and miserable, to 
the eye of painting may have a 
value all but priceless. Let not my 
reader for a moment imagine that 
I have discovered the secret of 
this curious tendency—a tendency 
amongst educated people that is 
almost an instinct. I am as much 
in the dark about it as my neigh- 
bours. In thinking over the mat- 
ter, however, it occurred to me 
that there might be some mysteri- 
ous chord in our nature*that only 
vibrated to the touch of compas- 
sion—that we had in our hearts a 
little Bethesda pool of kindliness 
that. adversity alone could stir, and 
that whatever inspired us with a 
sentiment of tender pity reacted 
in gratitude upon the object, and 
rendered it to our eyes pleasing, 
interesting, and picturesque. 

Smug comfort and trim gentility 
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have no want of us; they make no 
call upon our affections, no appeal 
to our sympathies. Nay, in their 
very self-sufficiency they seem to 
resent the interference of our inter- 
est. Not so with the ruined cabin 
or the tattered shieling, the weather- 
beaten hovel or the tottering tower ; 
these come to us for pity. They 
have a story, and a touching one. 
They tell of a time when they 
bestowed comfort and shelter, they 
speak of a bygone—perhaps of 
even power and greatness. There 
are ruins which even in decay are 
princely ; and in our sadness may 
lie the secret of that sympathy 
which binds us to them, and ren- 
ders them, as all objects of our re- 
lief really are, our best benefactors. 
Bear in mind that through all our 
sense of the picturesque there min- 
gles a tender melancholy. It is 
the spirit the very opposite to that 
inspired by the grotesque. There 
is no levity about it at all, and 
from him who would endeavour to 
invest it with such a gharacter, we 
would turn away revolted. 

Whatever so touches our sensi- 
bilities that we weave a story about 
it to ourselves, that we think of it 
with reference to a past time—a 
time perhaps of bright promise and 
hope—that we fancy how under 
other circumstances a happier des- 
tiny might have befallen it, and 
that there must be some cruelty 
in the, fate that has left of what 
was once beautiful these shattered 
columns, these broken capitals, 
these crumbling friezes; it is out 
of these mingled compassions and 
regrets we arrive at what, by a sort 
of compromise with our feelings, 
we call the picturesque. 

Now, I am less anxious to prove 
my theory—which my reader may 
take for what it may seem worth 
to him—than to extend its appli- 
cation, and I would ask if a great 
deal of the sympathy we accord to 
whatever is wrong in this world of 
ours is not derived from a process 
akin to that I have just spoken of, 
and if our admiration of naughty 
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people be not a part and parcel of 
our love of the picturesque ? 

That we do admire them I sup- 
pose will not be denied. We are 
not merely admirers; we imitate 
them in their style, their dress, and 
their helongings. Our novelists 
take them as their types of fasci- 
nation, and our preachers warn us 
against them as snares. 

Now, I would beg to ask, is it 
not their picturesque character that 
is the source of all this captivation ? 
Is it not the reputation in ruins, the 
fissured fame, the gracefully dila- 
pidated virtue, that we admire so 
fervently? Take up any French 
novel you will, and do you not find 
that the moral people are repre- 
sented with all those traits of ex- 
actness and order which we repro- 
bate pictorially, while the naughty 
ones are as broken, as irregular, as 
abounding in lights and shadows, 
as an Elizabethan manor-house ? Is 
there a moment of hesitation where 
one would like to dwell? The fault- 
less heroine is the semi-detached 
villa in the Edgeware Road. The 
erring loveliness is the embowered 
cottage on Windermere. 

The architecture of the one is 
cold, formal, and unsightly. There 
may be scores of conveniences— 
there may be two kinds of water 
on the premises, and gas laid on; 
but who would not say, Let me 
rather have that lovely nest under 
the elms, with the river in front 
and the mountains behind, even 
though Ellen or Mary Anne should 
have to fill her pitcher at the well 
under the rocks ? 

The love of the picturesque ex- 
tends to ethics, all the lessons 
that we imbibe about order, and 
neatness, and symmetery, becoming 
vanishing views when we find our- 
selves in presence of fractured mo- 
ralities and tottering proprieties. 
The incessant. play of light and 
shade in doubtful natures makes 
them so pictorial to our eyes, that 
many a fast young lady is as good 
as an Etty, and I have seen young 
married women as rich in colour— 
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I am talking pictorially—and as dar- 
ingly composed as a Turner. It is 
no inherent love of vice, no prefer- 
ence of the wrong to the right, that 
makes French novelists give all the 
attractive features to the damaged 
reputation, and all the deterrent 
ones to the well conducted. It is 
simply because it is easier. The 
former “lends itself” naturally to 
picturesque descriptiofi, the latter 
is only a matter of rigid right lines 
and rectangular shadows. 

Let M. Blondin walk along the 
highroad, where it is broad, and 
smooth, and level, and how much 
interest will he excite? It is his 
perilous position, eighty yards 
from the earth, that appals us—it 
is the fact that a single inch to 
the right or left is death—-it is the 
sense that he is doing something 
so terribly dangerous that no other 
could dare it—that attracts to 
him all our sympathy ; and this is, 
perhaps, the explanation of the in- 
terest we accord to the naughty 
people. They are doing the most 
hazardous of all earthly things. 
They are par eacellence the great 
rope-dancers ; and we watch them 
with an anxiety, certainly not di- 
minished in its intensity, when 
they add beauty to their daring, 
and grace to their dexterity. 

It is said that the frequent con- 
templation of the great works of 
art in Continental galleries has edu- 
cated the expression of foreigners, 
and imparted to their features a 
higher meaning and a more elevated 
cast of countenance than we observe 
in our own people, who never look 
at anything but themselves. May 
not the constant image of French 
coquetry, so charmingly portrayed 
by French writers, have had a simi- 
lar influence upon the manners of 
Frenchwomen, who behold, as in 
a glass, all the captivations that 
enslave, all the witcheries that 
bewilder, mankind? [I have no 
doubt that this double reaction of 
cause and effect has done much for 
naughtiness. But what has most 
of all promoted its success is the 
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sour aspect in which respectability 
has been pleased to display itself. 
I'm sure I'd rather leave all the 
good music to the devil than I 
would leave him all the good looks, 
all the charming ways, and all the 
little witcheries that poetise this 
dull life of ours, and show us that 
there are scores of things to inte- 
rest us besides a rise in Turks or 
a fall in Mexicans. 

Now, a group of the well-behaved 
beside one of the naughty is like 
hanging a Poussin next a Claude— 
there is no light, no brightness, no 
warmth, nothing cheerful or attrac- 
tive, in that mass of dark-brown 
and olive ; and we turn with plea- 
sure to the golden sunlight and the 
flickering water and the _pink- 
streaked sky, as to a land of beauty 
and enjoyment. I heard a preacher 
t’other day declare that the naughty 
people were a snare; and I imme- 
diately thought, Why not try’ and 
ensnare us with the correct ones? 
I'm certain, in a vast number of 
cases, it is not vice that is attractive: 
it is the mise en scéne of vice that 
captivates. It is, in short, the 
Picturesque that carries away our 
sympathies ; and we are no more 
master of our sensibilities when 
exposed to its influences, than we 
are able to explain the mechanism 
of its action. 

The dash of the realistic with the 
ideal that runs through naughtiness 
has a wonderful power. It, is a 
double -shotted gun, sure to hit 
somewhere. What gave the pecu- 
liar attraction to the clever gallery 
of Leech we saw tother day, was 
the blending of the actual daily 
life we lead with a subdued poetry. 
The artist displayed us as we are, 
but never failed to let in some 
slight indication of what we might 
be. The vulgar old frowsy mother 
was easily forgotten in the bloom 
and freshness of the long-eyelashed 
daughter ; and if the former did 
not set your thoughts a story-weav- 
ing, how beautifully suggestive was 
the latter ? 

The naughty people are adepts 
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in this combination; in other words, 
they are masters of the picturesque. 
Without them life would have no 
dramatic situations—no stage ef- 
fects. Make the genteel comedy of 
this world out of lady patronesses 
and archdeacons, and how many 
would sit out the play ? 

As to being snares, they are no 
more snares than the berries of the 
deadly nightshade, a very brief ex- 
perience of which shows that they 
were not meant for nutriment. 
This world must have scores of 
things that cannot be made directly 
profitable to morality. What an 
abundance of glorious’ vegetation 
there is that never contributed to 
human life—and should we like to 
forego it ? 

For my own part, I wish the 
well-to-do people would be pleas- 
ing. I'd like to meet charming 
bishops and fascinating Lady Boun- 


SHALL BAGMEN 


It is clear that we must have 
fallen upon a very dull season of 
the year, or the ‘Times’ would not 
have devoted so large a portion of 
its space to the controversy now 
agitating the Bagmen, as to whe- 
ther they should drink wine at 
their dinner or not. 

As it appears, however, to be a 
National Question, I incline to in- 
terest myself in it; and having duly 
weighed all that has been said on 
either side, I pronounce for the no- 
wine party. They declare that they 
have no desire to take wine, and 
they ask to be excused paying for 
it. The others opine that the 
greatest- happiness principle may 
occasionally press hard on indivi- 
dual interest, while on the whole 
it works for good; and that as wine 
is a great cementer of friendships, 
and tends in a high degree to draw 
closer the ties of brotherhood, it 
is a useful adjunct to such gather- 
ings as theirs; and they less openly 
suggest that wine, in England at 
least, has a certain smack of gen- 
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tifuls. [I'd be much gratified if 
education commissioners were witty, 
and poor-law guardians amusing; 
and, if they would only condescen 
to be picturesque, I'd withdraw my 
subscription from the other estab- 
lishment, and never darken its 
doors again. 

Once more I say, the great effort 
of moralists should be to keep vice 
to its coarse habiliments, and never 
let it masquerade in the bright cos- 
tumes and graceful colours that 
captivate. Vice is not so seduc- 
tive, as vice, as in its travesty of 
what we admire and cherish. Sever 
the connection, and, like a bad 
swimmer without his life-belt, a 
few struggles will suffice to finish 
it. 

Strip wickedness of its accesso- 
ries, and you'll not have to call ita 
snare. When it ceases to be “ pic- 


turesque,” it ceases to be perilous. 


DRINK WINE? 


tility about it, not without its ad- 
vantage to the social station of 
Commercial Travellers, and eminent- 
ly conducive to that high estima- 
tion in which these Gentlemen of 
the Road are deservedly held. 

There is a great deal to be said 
for “the winers.” It is one of those 
broad cases which soar above com- 
mon sense, and rise to the higher 
region “of sympathies, interests, 
and popular impressions. I can 
well imagine an ingenious man 
making a strong case for the Bac- 
chanals. 

Between the man who drinks 
wine, and him who drinks beer at 
dinner, what an ocean of social dif- 
ference may be said toroll! Wine is 
a brevet of gentility ; it is the stamp 
of station, sharp, defined, and in- 
delible. He who sits at table with 
his decanter beside him, knows 
that there, at least, his flank is de- 
fended. - Wine, besides, as to Beer, 
is as the rapier to the single-stick ; 
the whole use of the arm is at once 
more elegant, more graceful, and 
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refined. The taper wine-glass offers 
to the hand the momentary resting- 
place before raising gracefully to 
the lips, and admits of many a lit- 
tle coquetry of winebibbing order, 
such as looking through, and the 
like. But how is the most gifted 
of men to dally with his quart? 
What amount of manipulation will 
throw elegance over his pewter ? 

C. T. knows this well. This 
man of patterns and fast trotters 
and box-coats is a devoted culti- 
vator of the graces. Let the bar- 
maids say what they think of his 
captivations. Who like him to 
weld the language of commerce to 
the purposes of Cupid, and convey 
through “raw goods” the declara- 
tion of a ripe passion? It was not, 
however, very casy to advance all 
these in the controversy, however 
they might have been made, as | 
feel they must, the subject of 
friendly and earnest remonstrance 
in private—‘t Wine Travellers” ad- 
dressing “‘ No-wine” with a natural 
eagerness to avoid the publicity of 
a newspaper discussion, and say- 
ing how indecorous and inexpedient 
it was to let the world have even 
a transient peep into that sanc- 
tuary of the road, the Commercial 
Room. 

I am old enough to remember a 
controversy very like this in a dis- 
tinguished cavalry regiment, and 
where one rebellious member of 
the mess insisted on his right not 
only to drink hock, but to have 
what was strangely called the “ black 
bottle” on the table at his side— 
a breach of the dinner unities so 
gross, so outrageous, and so un- 
heard-of, that it shook the disci- 
pline of the corps to the centre, 
and led to most serious quarrels. 

Has OC. T.—I ask for informa- 
tion—taken the ground of the anti- 
black-bottles in this question? Is 
his fear that of a man who dreads 
to think of a time when pewter 
shall jostle cut-glass, and the vulgar 
quart in all its ungainly coarseness 
stand side by side with crystal? 
Does his prescient imagination 
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display before him the degenerate 
manners and coarse habits that 
will thus flowin? Does he see in 
his mind’s eye a future ©. T. wiping 
the froth from his lips with, may- 
hap, his hand? Does he speculate 
on the decline of those airy graces 
that men display with the glass, 
and which are denied to the pint- 
pot? If so, I say, many of my 
sympathies are with him. I can 
foresee all these things, and my 
heart saddens to think of a com- 
mercial room less like a cavalry 
mess, and some future C. T.s that 
one would not mistake for the 
Fusilier Guards. 

The wine system of the com- 
mercial travellers was noi, then, 
a mere conviviality—it was some- 
thing far more elevated and re- 
fined. It was the result of a pro- 
cess of reasoning on the lives, ways, 
and habits of Englishmen, their 
prejudices and their impressions. 
The men who drink wine are a 
category like the men who drive 
gigs. They are a sort of small 
Brahmins—Bagmen Brahmins, who 
would lose caste by beer. In the 
ante-Gladstone age Wine symbolised 
station: it was dear. Now, what- 
ever is dear in England means not 
alone the luxury of the rich, but 
of birth, education, refinement, and 
condition. To reduce the ques- 
tion to its mere festal elements 
was then only a side-view of the 
matter in dispute. The Bagman’s 
pint of sherry was not a measure 
of fermented grape-juice, it was 
his blazon of nobility ; and the No- 
wine men are less the apostles of a 
temperance movement than they 
are the advanced-guard of a stern 
and ruthless democracy. Down 
with cut-glass ! down with gentility ! 
is their savage cry. They are the 
John Brights of the road, the 
levellers, the equalisers. With 
beer, they say, we shall have a 
severer code of manners—no more 
of those amicable coquetries of 
touching glasses, no little sportive 
drolleries across the table. Men 
will sit grave and still, and look 
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as black and as bitter as the liquor 
before them. 

Men have remarked that wine is 
the product of Catholic countries, 
and that beer belongs to lands 
which uphold the stern, cold, defi- 
ant aspect of Protestantism: that 
wine is the drink of men who love 
traditions, and revel in the poetry 
that tints the past with the present; 
while beer is the beverage of un- 
graceful realism—of the trader and 
the chapman. 

May it not well be, that some long 
forecasting commercial traveller— 
one whose gaze stretches far away 
beyond dry goods and fancy arti- 
cles—has peered into the dim fu- 
ture, and descried the dangers that 
would gather around a remote gen- 
eration of Bagmen, if all the poetis- 
ing influences of life were to be 
withdrawn, and they to be left alone 
with their “sales” and their sam- 
ples? I like to think that these 


must be Gladstonian Bagmen, who 
will not merely treat the question 
in its financial, its social, or its 
moral aspects, but rise to the dig- 


nity of its ‘#sthetic” considera- 
tions; and not impossibly discover 
correlatives for Bagmen in the an- 
cient mythology! 

Ulysses himself was a sort of 
commercial traveller, and the Odys- 
sean element is eminently distinc- 
tive in the race. Iam sure, there- 
fore, that in this discussion now 
before us, some of the litigants at 
least regard the issue as one in- 
volving interests and results very 
different from such as connect 
themselves with a ‘“ two-and-six- 
penny suit!” But I return to the 
vulgar view of the question, since 
it is the only one the parties con- 
cerned have deigned to present to 
our notice. Had they approached 
the subject on hygienic grounds, 
it would have been interesting to 
know what fluids our medical au- 
thorities would have suggested as 
the suitable daily drink of so high- 
ly excitable a class; and whether, 
on the whole, lemonade, or a plea- 
sant syrup, might not have been 
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‘exhibited ” in their case with ad 
vantage ? 

The special maladies of classes 
are attracting much attention at 
this moment, and we are enabled 
to see why needle-makers go blind 
why shoemakers are dyspeptic and 
house-painters have colic; would 
it not be humane as well as inter- 
esting to push our inquiries far- 
ther, and learn why are bagmen so 
sanguineous—so generally obtru- 
sive, noisy, and overbearing, with 
that plethora of animal spirits that 
constitutes ‘‘ bumptiousness ” ? 

If I ever attend a Social Science 
Congress, I promise to read a paper 
on this subject. 

Not the least strange part of the 
controversy turns upon what is 
admitted by both sides—the fact 
that the cost of the wine enables 
the landlord to give these gentle- 
men a dinner far more luxurious 
and appetising than could be afford- 
ed at the price charged. I cannot 
say how it may be with others, 
but for my own part I read this 
statement with much astonishment. 
Till that moment I had not the 
very vaguest conception how these 
gentlemen lived. I fancied, in my 
ignorance, that they dined like 
country gentlemen or barristers, or 
other persons of like station. I 
imagined that they took hotel fare 
like the rest of us, and made a hearty 
meal off the sirloin or the saddle, 
with a little fish, perhaps, and a 
fricassee. It was only incidentally 
to the wine question came out the 
fact, that Bagmen were a species 
of errant aldermen, and that every 
station of a commercial journey 
= celebrated like a Lord Mayor's 

ay. 

I never knew that the apartment 
reserved especially for their meet- 
ings was a temple of gastronomic 
excesses, and that for them were 
reserved the choicest supplies of 
the market—all the delicacies of 
the season. ‘ 

Some ascetic dogs declare that 
they do not require all this. “Let us 
have,” say they, ‘‘ a simple dinner”’ 
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—primitive creatures! they are con- 
tent with salmon and turbot, south- 
down mutton, and a capon (not the 
worse of oysters), a damson tart, and 
some stilton. ‘‘ Weare men who re- 
quire cool heads and clear faculties; 
let us incline, therefore, to temper- 
ate habits.” 

It was the modesty of this tone, 
the genuine honest humility of this 
protest, drew me first towards the 
No-wine men, and I said to myself, 
If the arduous fatigues of their car- 
eer can be supported on such a diet, 
it is highly commendable in them 
to descend to it; and I bethought 
me that there was hope for them. 
Dr. Richardson, I remembered, lived 
twenty-seven days in the arctic re- 
gions on nothing but pemmican. 

Shall I own it was by this modest 
declaration that these men drew me 
to their side? People who are self- 
denying like this, thought I, must 
be surely worthy of respect. They 
say, “We desire to eat simply, and 
drink not at all.” Not, perhaps, 
exactly this, but they say, “No 
salmon at four shillings a-pound, 
no venison, not always capons, 
fewer partridges, no sherry—not a 
glass.” 

I cry Hear to all this. I cheer 
the sentiment heartily. In my en- 
thusiasm I would even go farther, 
and I would say, leaving the wine 
question totally aside, Why are 
these men to live more sumptuous- 
ly than half the working clergy of 
England, the country doctors, and 
lawyers and surveyors, and a score 
more of educated and cultivated 
gentlemen? Why are they, with or 
without sherry, to sit down to a 
dinner the like of which very 
rarely figures on the board of well- 
to-do country squires? Why is their 
life on the road to be so totally 
removed from their life in the fa- 
mily? Why arethey, whenimmersed 
in business, the cares of which they 
take pains to tell us require quali- 
ties pretty much. like those of a 
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©abinet Minister, to gorge like in- 
coming Sheriffs? and why, above all, 
is the world to be bored with the 
discussion about their diet, and how 
it agrees with them? 

Till they opened the subject 
themselves, how very few of us 
knew anything about their habits 
or ways. A general impression in- 
deed prevailed that they were a 
talkative, pushing, presumptuous, 
set of people, somewhat loud of 
speech, and self-asserting; but as 
to by what dietary these gifts were 
sustained and nourished — what 
artificial supplies recruited them— 
how they stimulated their fatulties 
by aliment—of all these, I repeat, 
the world lay in total ignorance. 

I will venture to declare than not 
one educated man in fifty, nay, in 
five hundred, knew that these peo- 
ple dined better than the officers of 
a marching regiment. Wine, in- 
deed! I like the notion! Beer, 
and of the very lightest, to wash 
down a mutton-chop dinner, is the 
dietary I should propose for them. 

Are they to dine better than the 
gentlemen who are styled Pension- 
ers at our Universities? better than 
all the vicars, and half the beneficed 
clergy of England? How many 
half-pay soldiers and sailors dine in 
this fashion? How many of those 
who supply the admirable reading 
of our public journals live in this 
way? 

No intelligent groom ever thought 
of giving beans to a mettlesome 
horse, or over-stimulating the beast 
that was already too fiery. For the 
selfsame reason I would say, Don’t 
overfeed your Bagmen. They are 
troublesome enough as it is. All 
who travel by rail or river know 
they are the most bumptious of 
mankind. Water their grog rather 
than strengthen it for them; and 
now that they are asking the world 
how much they should drink, take 
the happy moment to tell them 
what they should eat also. 
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TWADDLING 


Books of gossip, reminiscences, 
and twaddle, are just now greatly 
in vogue, and I think bespeak 
a very low state of public taste. 
When such books were written with 
smartness, much knowledge of life, 
and bore upon them, besides, the 
impress of a strong individuality 
in the writer, their popularity was 
intelligible enough; but ours is not 
an age of Horace Walpoles, and the 
consequence is, we are deluged with 
little dreary diaries in which the 
most uninteresting people in the 
world record where, how, and with 
whom they lived, the only point 
being the personality, and the sole 
relief to the uniform dulness lying 
in the reader’s conviction that if 
the perusal of such trash be dreary, 
the inditing of it ought to be drearier 
still. 

First of all, the mass of these 
writers, stimulated by that selfsame 
vanity that has driven them into 
print, are possessed with an intense 
desire to be personally favourites 
with their readers. They want you 
to think them high-minded, noble, 
generous creatures, with grand mo- 
tives and high aspirations. They 
desire to make you believe it is no 
small privilege to be admitted to 
their society, surrounded as they 
are with the high and mighty per- 
sonages that figure through their 
pages. They impress you with not 
only their acquirements and infor- 
mation, but with a profound respect 
for their social condition—the daily 
habits of their lives—their nice taste 
—their admirable breeding. 

In a word, they admit you to a 
circle of wits, beauties,, men of 
genius, and men of power, all to 
see that they themselves are centres 
around which these celebrities are 
“doing orbit,” so that you natu- 
rally feel abashed by the very 
thought of criticising or questioning 
any statement put forward by such 
mighty authority. What! shall I 
arraign the judgment of him who 
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knew Metternich and Talleyrand ?— 
who talked political ecstasies with 
Madame de Stael and cosmogonies 
with Humboldt? 

It is thus these people present 
themselves always. From the high 
ground of intimacy with men of 
distinction they discourse to us small 
folk on Men and Women and 
Things in General, not at their own 
risk and peril, however—not cour- 
ageously saying, I think this, I say 
that, I proclaim the other— but, 
under the shield of a great name, 
shooting forth some petty slander 
or small irony on a contemporary, 
as though “in our set,” ‘ we,” 
“nous autres,” had this estimate 
of him—such was our opinion, and 
you know who “ we” were. 

The first thing to bear in mind 
with respect to these Raconteurs— 
and I am driven to a French word 
in spite of myself—is, that it may 
be assumed as a maxim that great 
men are never great with little 
“people.” It is not the Duke of 
Wellington as he was that we see in 
Mr. Raikes’s book; it is Mr. Raikes’s 
conception of the Great Duke—a 
very different matter indeed! It 
is surely not enough that the por- 
trait-painter should have a great 
subject, he should have also the 
power to understand it—to appre- 
ciate and to depict it. 

Now, it may be confidently as- 
serted, that of the men admitted 
to the real intimacy of the great, 
nothing is rarer than to find one who 
has the leisure, the taste, or the 
talent to be an author. 

It does not belong to these 
people’s lives to write books ; or, if 
they do, are they books of gossip 
and small-talk ? The men who 
make history have not any very 
high estimation of the men who 
write it. Indeed the very unfaith- 
fulness with which passing inci- 
dents are treated inspires this con 
tempt, and suggests a low opinion of 
those who practise it. 
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Whenever, therefore, we find a 
page studded with illustrious names, 
flung out in all the careless ease of 
everyday acquaintanceship, and read, 
“T was with Her Royal Highness on 
that morning at breakfast when the 
news came,” &c., &c.; or “‘ walking 
one evening in the garden at St. 
Cloud with the Duc d Orleans, 
when we came to that little group, 
representing,” &c., we are cheated 
for the moment into a sense of ex- 
pectancy— we say to _ ourselves, 
“Here is a prince about to open 
his heart to us; for once we are 
about to know what these men are 
by nature—how in the freedom of 
their friendships-——” and then we 
come upon a little twaddling remark 
or a small jest that might have been 
said by His Highness’s valet. Very 
disappointing is all this; but there 
is worse—far worse, in the conceited 
self-complacency of the narrator, 
impressing upon us at every word 
what good fortune is ours to have 
met with him—what a happy turn 
of fate it was that led us into his 
company. 

I suspect that a really good 
diary would be a very difficult 
literary performance, and one totally 
out of the reach of any but a very 
gifted individual: to record briefly, 
sharply, and yet clearly, passing 
incidents ; to jot down the lead- 
ing events of a life, giving them 
the degree of importance hereafter 
that would illustrate the time they 
were written in, and the light they 
would throw upon the manners of 
an. age; to seize the characteristics 
of an era, and preserve them by 
a story or an anecdote; to con- 
nect the great events of the time 
with the smaller ones that were 
simultaneous with them; to be 
at once thoughtful and at ease; 
to exert your mind to treat the 
events of the hour sagaciously, and 
yet never lose the tone of inti- 
macy, which is the best feature of 
@ journal—to write, in fact, as you 
Would talk to a friend over the fire, 
when that friend was one to whom 
you would not willingly show your- 


self as dull, incompetent, or com- 
monplace :—all this cannot be so 
easy as to be the gift of each and 
every who writes his Life and 
Times. 

It is quite certain that no small 
part of the pleasure such books as 
these afford us is derived from the 
fact that they exhibit great people, 
the mighty rulers and conquerors of 
the world, pretty much in their or- 
dinary lives as small and as every- 
day as ourselves. 

An Emperor with a _ lame 
charger or a tight boot, or a court 
beauty with a disaster to her back 
hair, is not a whit more dignified in 
her wrath than the stockbroker our 
neighbour when upset in his cab, 
or his lady wife when disappointed 
by her dressmaker. 

We like to know how, besides 
taking their share of the ills that 
flesh is heir to," Kings and Kaisers 
have their fits of sulk and morose- 
ness, and suffer their little mortifi- 
cations of wounded self-love and 
vanity, like the rest of us, and it is 
very pleasant to us to hear that, 
even to the common forms of our 
everyday use, these people must 
come when they want to express 
themselves, just as they have to 
breathe the atmosphere with us in 
common, and grow warm under the 
same sun. Still, I opine, all this is 
not very instructive or very elevat- 
ing reading. I suspect that we are 
all prone enough to deterioration 
without being urged to it by a 
stimulant. So far from any over- 
estimate of those above us, I think 
the turn of our age is to hold them 
too cheaply, and we certainly do 
seize upon any disparaging element 
in a great character with an avidity 
akin to that we display in unmask- 
ing a rogue and exposing an im- 
postor. 

To all these varieties of our bad 
taste, these memorial-mongers min- 
ister. They say, Here is a gossip- 
loving public to whom nothing is 
sacred. The more we can reveal to 
them of the private life of our 
victims the better. . Let us ‘display 
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them, then, in their hours of sick- 
ness and depression—in their times 
of exaggerated gaiety and folly—in 
their moments of excited vanity and 
success. Strange if some words of 
weakness, some dropping syllables 
of self-love or absurdity, will not es- 
cape them; and what a triumph to 
show how the conqueror of Blen- 
heim could be shabby over a six- 
pence, or the hero of Trafalgar shed 
tears of delight over his own praises 
in a song! 

Were the allied fleets of France 
and Spain,—was the fatal marks- 
man in the maintop, as terrible an 
enemy of poor Nelson as the bio- 
grapher who lately wrote of his life 
at Dresden? Had the great Em- 
peror such a. foe in all his fiery 
career as that Doctor who chron- 
icled his last-years at St. Helena? 

And these are the people whom 
we encourage and foster, notice 
in all our leading journals, and 
nourish to fifth editions. O evil 
generation of gossips! why will 
you revel in your neighbour’s 
shortcomings? Is there one of 
those who has made his name 
great amongst us of latter years 
who would not have been greater 
without his biographer? Why is 
it that the Great Duke stands forth 
pre-eminent above all? is it not that 
it is by his own glorious acts, told 
in his own honest words, that we 
must regard him? His despatches 
defy the biographer. He stands 
there beyond the perils of praise 
or slander. 

Think of poor Moore! All who 
knew him—and there are some left 
can recall the bright sunshine of 
his presence, his beaming eye, his 
smile, his chirping accents, whether 
in wit or song—and read of him in 
Lord Russell’s biography, and with 
what bitterness, what positive anger 
you turn to traits in his nature of 
which you should never have been 
told. 

Why were these brought into the 
Record? What of carelessness— 
what of indelicacy—was there in 
not cancelling what mere taste, if 
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there were no friendship, would 
have erased? Was there ever yet 
that man whom biography could 
not make little? Take him who 
deals with the greatest themes— 
with the highest powers of mind— 
and has he not his ills and ailments, 
his days of depression, his seasons 
of fretfulness and impatience, and 
his times of distrust and disbelief? 
Is it of these we ask the registry? 
do we want the chronicle of the 
words he uttered in his pain, or the 
bitter syllables that broke from him 
in his passion? We are severe in 
our execration of the wretches who 
strip the dead on the field of battle, 
but we have no words of blame 
for those who do infinitely worse— 
who strip the fair fame of such as 
have shed lustre over our age, and 
made our own lives more enjoyable 
—as have, so to say, admitted us 
dull folk to the warmth of their 
glowing genius, and let us feel for 
the moment the ecstasy of their 
own gifted natures. For these spoil- 
ers we have nothing but praise. 

Of course there is the other school, 
those who hold a brief for their hero, 
and make him out a monster of un- 
mitigated virtue. I declare, if I 
were driven to the choice, I had 
rather have my “life taken” by the 
former than by these. 

The great statesman we are now 
mourning has not escaped the in- 
discreet zeal of these ill-advised ad- 
mirers. Not satisfied to chronicle 
the genial traits of a charming 
nature—not content to dwell upon 
the graceful qualities by which 
friends were won and adversaries 
were conciliated—they insist upon 
presenting him to us as a sayer of 
smart things—sharp, pungent, and 
epigrammatic. ; 

Now, Lord Palmerston had not 
a particle of Wit. There is not on 
record one saying of his which might 
not have been uttered by any mem- 
ber of his cabinet; and this is to 
say all that need be said. 

He was the essence of a “ man of 
the world;” but it was the “man 
of the world” elevated by great 
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cares and great duties; accustomed 
to deal with the weightiest interests 
and the grandest themes, his good 
sense stimulated to its highest ex- 
ercise, and his elastic temperament 
pressed, but not crushed, by the 
weight upon it. 

They said he “knew Parliament 
well;” but I am certain he knew 
“the Salon” better; and it was in 
transferring to “the House” the 
happy tone and manner that won 
success with the world, that he 
achieved his great triumphs in 
public life. 

Madame Lieven said of the great 
Duke, that he had a little more 
common sense than all the rest of 
the world; so might it be affirmed 
of Lord Palmerston, that he had a 
little more tact than all the rest of 
mankind. Even, in France, the 
land of tact par excellence, he had 
not his equal. 

Let none take a low estimate 
of the quality, which is, after all, 
“epigram in action,” being the 
quick-wittedness of one whose sym- 
pathies embrace so many tempera- 
ments, that he is never at a loss for 
the argument to address, the flat- 
tery to apply, the palliative to sug- 
gest. What a boon in a great de- 
liberative body to have had a man 
thus gifted ever infusing this spirit 
into its deliberations! What a 
gain to less happily endowed na- 
tures that this fine genial tempera- 
ment was able to contribute its 
wealthy resources to all around, and 
make a very atmosphere of influence 
about him! 

It was the rarest thing imagin- 
able for him to speak in a more 
elevated tone, or to treat a question 
in a more lofty spirit, than he would 
have used in talking to a friend 
over a bottle of claret. The very 
stories that made his ‘ apropos,” 
the jests that supplied his points, 
were precisely such as mingle 
through after-dinner talk. 

The day of witty people is gone 
by. If there be men clever enough 
nowadays to say smart things, 
they are too clever to say them. 
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The world we live in prefers placid- 
ity to brilliancy, and a man like 
Curran, in our present-day society, 
would be as unwelcome as a pyro- 
technist with a pocketful of squibs. . 

That Lord Palmerston’s personal 
qualities gave the whole popularity 
his administration enjoyed, none 
will deny. His racy, manly, high- 
hearted temperament was a great 
element to throw into a Cabinet 
of dreary Whigs and speculative 
Radicals. The Irishry of his na- 
ture was a spell that told upon the 
phlegmatic materials he was allied 
to, and his genialty was the link 
that connected the Cabinet with 
the country. 

They take very low ground for 
Lord Palmerston, to my think- 
ing, who simply regard him as the 
restraining element in the late 
Ministry—the power by which 
headstrong and venturesome ‘men 
were held in check, and their pro- 
jects for change firmly and reso- 
lutely resisted. By assigning to 
him such a part as this, they repre- 
sent him to us pretty much in the 
light of a military chaplain at a 
mess table, whose presence is just 
sufficient to repress the levity of 
the company, but whose influence 
has never gone far enough to in- 
troduce a more elevated tone in 
conversation, and whose departure 
will be the signal for all sort of 
excess. 

I think higher of Lord Palmerston 
than this. I believe that in re- 
straining his colleagues he gave the 
country time for reflection, and 
that in that interval the country be- 
came Conservative—not Conserva- 
tive in the interest of this man or 
of that, but in a spirit of distrust 
in great changes—in a settled confi- 
dence that we were well governed— 
in the conviction that the country 
exercises a greater and more direct 
influence over the men they sent to 
Parliament than was ever possessed 
before, and in a growing belief that 
to increase the pressure of such in- 
fluence might not be either salutary 
or safe. 
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Such, to my thinking, were some 
of the Jate lessons of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s life, and we owe him, for 
them, a far more enduring gratitude 
than had he been a wit and an 
epigrammatist ; and they who would 
invest him with these are but forg- 
ing his name to a bill which his 
fame will dishonour. 

‘Make menot Rich nor Poor,” was 
the prayer of one who knew wisdom ; 
and how many of those whose lives 
we have lately been reading would 
willingly have made the same sup- 
plication ? 

It is time, however, to discour- 
age these Brummagem biographies 
—these jotting down diaries, which, 
assuming the tone of intimacy, 
think they can dispense with good 
taste. That they fail egregiously 
in all truthful evidence of what 
they treat, is in almost every man’s 
experience to prove. Most men 
who have moved at all in the world, 
have met occasionally persons of 
note and distinction, and, yet, let 
any one of those endeavour to con- 
vey some notion of the traits of 
those same celebrities—their look, 
manner, tone, or gesture—and 
will he not own that his sketch 
does not recall, even to his own 
eyes, the original; that in the 
very tableau of which they formed 
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part, there was so much that assist- 
ed the scene, that gave it vigour 
and reality, to omit it is fatal, and 
yet it cannot be revived? What 
deeper bathos is there than to hear 
the jest repeated by dull medio- 
crity that you once had heard from 
Sydney himself? And this is just 
what these reminiscence people are 
doing every day and every hour. 
Boswell was forced to descend to 
a Parasite that he might rise a 
Biographer. These people want 
the crown without the martyrdom ; 
nay, more, they ask for a share of 
their hero’s honours, and a place 
beside him on his throne. 

Good biography, like good cham- 
pagne, is all that is excellent, 
healthful, and agreeable. It is 
the fictitious liquor that is baneful, 
the stuff that acidifies while you 
drink it, and actually engenders a 
dislike to the noble tipple in coun- 
terfeits. 

“Qampbell,” said Lord Lynd- 
hurst, referring to the ‘Lives of 
the Chancellors,’ “has added one 
more to the terrors of death; for if 
I do not outlive him, he will write 
my life.” Now, though I never 
was charged with the custody of 
the Queen’s conscience, my own 
tells me that the sentiment was a 
most natural one. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


PART XVIII. 


THE ADAMS-RUSSELL 


Wnuar would be said if any mem- 
ber of our Legislature should propose 
a law to make a bootmaker respon- 
sible, in a second degree, for any 
breach of the peace incurred by a 
gentleman who, at the time of the 
offence, was shod in a pair of boots 
of his making? What would be said 
if, besides the natural inquiry into 
the solvency of his customer, the 
shoemaker was required to investi- 
gate his character, bis morals, his 
temper, what sort of company he 
frequented, and what were the usual 
measures to which he resorted when 
carried away by passion or excite- 
ment ? 

What would be said if, besides all 
these, the bootmaker was obliged to 
ascertain with what object his cus- 
tomer ordered the toes to be pointed, 
and the soles heavy? Had he, the cus- 
tomer, any secret intentions of vio- 
lence? Was he compassing to kick 
somebody? and were these directions 
of his given in evil-mindedness and 
malice prepense? What would be said 
if the bootmaker was not merely to 
occupy himself with the details of his 
business, but was bound to see that 
in no possible eventuality could any 
work of his hands ever come into the 
possession of choleric people, or be 
diverted from the peaceful paths in 
which good citizens love to walk? 

And what would be said if, with 
the knowledge that two neighbours 
were living on bad terms, constantly 
jarring, and in all likelihood coming 
to overt acts of violence, he, the 
bootmaker aforesaid, was legally ob- 
liged to refuse boots for either of 
them of more than average strength, 
lest by any accident they should 
employ them in personal encounter? 

Would not the effect of all this 


CORRESPONDENOE.* 


cumbrous legislation be, that a boot- 
maker would have very little time 
left him to make boots, but would 
have to devote his days, and probably 
his nights, to all the difficult and nice 
contingencies in which his unhappy 
business might involve him, ever spe- 
culating whether he were legally safe 
in that strong upper leather, or what 
disastrous consequences might ensue 
to him from those heavy nails in the 
heel? 

Would it seem very unnatural and 
unreasonable in him to say, “I ama 
bootmaker, not a police constable. 
I manufacture shoes for my custom- 
ers, but I do not pretend to guide the 
footsteps. My business is, that they 
be well shod. I have no pretension to 
take care that they be well mannered. 
I may be sincerely sorry that Mr. 
Such-a-one is on bad terms with the 
gentleman next door, but I feel in no 
way bound to reduce the thickness of 
his soles, or round off the toes of his 
boots, as a measure of precaution in 
the event of his kicking him. Nor do 
I feel called upon to detain the last 
pair he has ordered, on the impression 
that they are stronger than gentle- 
men ordinarily wear, and convey a 
suspicious notion that they are meant 
for something besides walking.” 

This, in a brief space, is the sum 
and substance of that dispute in 
which Lord Russell and Mr. Adams 
are now engaged, and with which our 
newspapers are filled—a very dreary 
correspondence, restricting the space 
that might have been so pleasantly 
occupied by the cattle disease and 
that interesting controversy as to 
whether bagmen should drink wine. 
Nor is the analogy complete without 
adding that the unhappy bootmaker, 
after having served one customer for 
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years, is suddenly informed that this 
gentleman has quarrelled with an- 
other, and he, the bootmaker, is 
thereby debarred from ever obtain- 
ing that other gentleman’s custom, 
because his former client desires 
heartily to see him go barefoot; 
or if that be impossible, that he 
should never have anything thicker 
than dancing-pumps. 

I don’t want to pretend that our ex- 
cellent bootmaker, Mr. Laird of Liver- 
pool, was in ignorance that two of his 
customers were at loggerheads, and 
exchanged kicks whenever they met. 
I only assert that his business limited 
itself to the fact that the boots they 
kicked with should be good strong 
serviceable boots, and that whoever 
paid best should have the strongest 
soles and the heaviest nails. 

Mr. Adams—the wordiness of his 
despatch removed, and its numerous 
Gallicisms omitted, writes thus:— 
“You behaved il], because, when you 
saw that we had ahold of that gentle- 
man by the nose, and that he was tug- 
ging at our hair, you exclaimed, ‘These 
parties are fighting.’ This was unbe- 
coming; it was indecent. Your ex- 
perience ought to have taught you 
that it was only ashindy; that when 
we had mauled each other to our mu- 
tual satisfaction, some one would have 
suggested a third party we could both 
have fallen upon, and in this way our 
dispute would have been amicably ar- 
ranged, and we would have gone hand 
in hand to Canada or Cuba, or Heaven 
knows where. You might have 
known that, though we have no ob- 
jection to bard knocks, we like dollars 
better, and it would have been far 
more friendly on your part not to call 
your neighbour to the window to look 
out at the row, and make him also say 
—as the French Emperor did say— 
‘I declare they are fighting.’ This 
alone made the row serious; indeed, 
neither of us stripped to the fight 
till we saw we were looked at. 

‘“* Secondly, when you saw we were 
at it, you were just as ready to supply 
shoes to the other party as to our- 
selves; strong shoes, with nails at the 
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toes, that you well knew meant mis- 
chief. 

“Tt is perfectly clear to us, that if 
you had left us to our own shoe- 
makers, who work up second-hand 
materials, and turn out what is called 
shoddy, we might have kicked each 
other till doomsday, and never hurt 
our shins. It was your confounded 
strong soles did all the harm, and 
you've got to pay the bill for it now.” 

So far Adams. Russell now loqui- 
tur. ‘It may have been a delusion 
on our part; we were a long way off, 
and didn’t see the thing very clearly ; 
but, on my honour as a gentleman, 
we thought you were fighting. 

“* As tothe boots, we make them for 
everybody. Wemake them for people 
of all persuasions, according to order; 
and such thorough tradesmen are we, 
we have made them for Russia when 
she wanted to kick our own shins, 
and very sharp knocks did she give 
us of our own manufacture. In fact, 
of late we care very little whether we 
do not go barefoot ourselves, so that 
we drive a thriving trade with others, 
always thinking erroneously we can 
turn out a: few strong pairs whenever 
it is necessary. All, therefore, we ask 
is, not to be angry with us; we only 
desire to be let gain a decent liveli- 
hood, like respectable tradesmén ; 
and, lastly, if you talk of your little 
bill, we have one also.” 

In a postscript he adds: “‘ You can 
tell your employer with the remark- 
able powers, that I was your faithful 
well-wisher all through the struggle 
—a sentiment not the less to be valu- 
ed in me, that it was opposed to the 
vast majority of my countrymen ; and 
that if I could have done anything 
illegal without being discovered, I’d 
have certainly done it to assist you. 

*‘ To yourself, confidentially, 1 may 
say, I got plenty of ill-will at home 
here through my partisanship for 
your cause, and I think it certainly 
somewhat hard that youshould send 
this account in to me, well knowing 
as youdo how my friendship for you 
has jeopardised my good name and my 
estimation with all my countrymen.” 














